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Addressing, in 1850, the Dublin Statistical Society, of 
which he is a Vice- President, our present accomplished Under 
Secretary, in speaking of the rapid progress of Education in this 
Country since 1831, made the following remarks :—‘* The 
Schools of the Nations] Board alone, established since that 
time, numbered on their rolls in 1848 no less than 597,459, 
and they have been steadily pouring out numbers yearly i in- 
creasing. Infant Kducation begins their course, the agricul- 
tural Schools continue it into. practical life, and a normal 
School at the same timeinstructs new schoolmasters. Within 
the last year the Queen’s Colleges have been opened to complete 
and crown the academic scale.” oT he idea which these words con- 
vey, has long been prevalent ; all parties seem to have assumed 
that the Nation: al Schools with their different branches on one 
side, and the Qneen’s Colleges on the other, formed a complete 
system of Kducation. There i is, however, a serious cliasm in the 

“academic scale.’ Schools are wanted to educate the class 
above those who resort to the National Schools, and to prepare 
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for the Universities those who desire to complete their eduea- 
tion. The want of these intermediate Schools has been long 
felt. In 1845, Mr. Hamilton, one of the representatives of 
the University of Dublin, and a member of the Devon Com. 
mission, stated in the House of Commons, that “ he had made 
particular enquiries, and had found that in nearly every part 
of Ireland, there was a great want of good Academical Lnstitu. 
tions for the practical instruction of the middling classes.” [) 
the same year, Dr. Bagot, the present Dean of Dromore, as 
quoted by Dr. M‘Cosh, ascertained that there were, in Lreland, 
98 towns, containing a population exceeding 5000 each ; and 
that of these, 18 had Endowed Schools, ‘ leaving SO towns of 
a population exceeding 3000 each, requiring good academies,” 
Again, in 1853, Mr. Kirk M.P. for Newry, on a deputation to 
Mr. Cardwell, is reported to have assured that gentleman that 
“nothing would be hailed with more gratitude im Lreland than 
Schools of a higher order than those which now obtained. 
There was a chasm between the National Schools and the 
Queen’s Colleges, which required to be filled up.” 

The very efforts which were made to promote Klementary 
Kiducation tended still further to decrease the number of inter- 
mediate Schools. The National Schools, with their improved 
methods of teaching, the salaries tothe Masters, and the other 
advantages which they offered,drew off from the classical teacher 
the merely English pupils who formed a large proportion of his 
School. ‘The demand for classics only was not sufficient in 
most cases to support the School, and so, oie by one, these 
humble Seminaries disappeared. 'The National Schools do not 
afford any means of supplying classical teaching, and conse- 
quently the void which they produced remains unfilled, The 
injurious effects of this want of preparatory instruction are 
strongly felt in. the Queen’s Colleges. Dr. M‘Cosh, as a Pro- 
fessor of the Belfast College, declares his conviction “ that the 
grand difficulties with which the Queen’s Colleges have had to 
contend, have proceeded, not from Kcclesiastical opposition, but 
the utter want of adequate feeders.” Sir Robert Kane, ata 
public meeting for the distribution of prizes in the Cork College, 
expressed his opinion that ‘the great and real impediment to 
the success of the College was the condition of the Secondary 
Schools.” | 

When such difficulties exist in Belfast and Cork, we cannot 
expect a more favorable report from Galway. According]; 
we find the President of the Galway Colloge, year after year, 
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reporting to her Majesty, that those Students who had come 
with some preparation, usually made very satisfactory progress, 
but that those who were insufficiently prepared, and their pre- 
paration required was very considerable, were unable to avail 
themselves fully as could be wished of much of the instruction 
that was given. Hven Trinity College with all the advantages 
of the support of the best Schools in the country, will scarcely 
maintain the argument that the general state of preparation at 
entrance leaves nothing to be desired. Indeed a strong opinion 
against Lrish School education appears to exist, if we may judge 
from the avowed attempts to improve it by the introduction of 
English Masters, ‘There is no doubt of the good intentions with 
which this plan was adopted, but it is equally certain that it was 
based upon an erroneous theory, and recent occurrences have 
painfully shown that sometimes the remedy has been worse 
than the disease.—Intermediate Mducation in Ireland, then, 
as well for its own sake as for the purpose of giving full 
elliciency to existing Institutions, requires improvement. But 
before we can diseuss the propriety of providing new funds 
or framing a new system for the purpose, it is only right to 
consider the system and the means which at present exist. 
It is no more than common prudence to enquire whether the 
old house may not easily be rendered available for our purpose, 
before we incur the trouble, and expense, and risk of erecting 
anew one. 

The Royal Schools, the most important from their revenues, 
although not the first in point of time of the Lrish Endowed 
Schools, were established in the years 1627 and 1629 by Letters 
Patent of King Charles I. In the former year, that Monarch 


granted certain lands in different places to the Archbishop of 


Armagh and his successors, for the sole use and behoof of 
the Master for the time being of the Free School, at the towns 
of Mount-norris in County Armagh, Mount-joy in County Ty- 
rone, Donegal, Lisgoole in County l’ermanagh, andCavan. Two 
years afterwards grants were made upon similar trusts for the 
Schools of Carysfort and Banagher. Irom some cause which is 
now unknown, the positions of the earlier Schools were changed, 
and they were established in the towns of Armagh, Dungannon, 
Raphoe and Enniskillen. The aggregate endowment of these 
seven Schools is 13,660 acres, which at present produce a 
rental of nearly £6000. In consequence of the great abuses 
which were found to exist under this arrangement, the estates 
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were, by an Act of Parhament, in 1813, vested in a Board of 
Commissioners, who, after paying the expenses incident to the 
estates, and keeping che School-house in repair, pay the Master 
and his assistants salaries, which are generally regulated by the 
endowment of the School, and are directed to expend the sur- 
plus in the maintenance of I'ree Scholars, or in the foundation 
of Exlubitions in ‘Trinity College, Dublin. The Masters, at their 
diseretion, and usually at the same rate asthe best private 
Schools, charge fees for both board and tuition. ‘The admission 
of Free Pupils appears to be regulated rather by the feelings of 
the Master than by any external control. If we exclude Carvs- 
fort, which has always been an Elementary School, and the 
two Schools recently established by the Board for the children 
of their tenantry, the annual number of pupils,* in each of the 
six principal Schools, on an average of the four years, ending 31 
December, 1552, has been 464—of these 74 have been tree. 
“The Royal Schools,” we quote from the Report of the Committee 
on Koundation Schools, “ were not precluded ‘either by their 
Charter, or by any Act of Parliament or Bye Law, from receiving 
all religious denominations. ‘Though the course pursued in the 
instance of Diocesan Schools, of appointing Masters from the 
Chureh of Mngland and generally Clergymen, prevailed also in 
the case of the Royal Schools, it does not rest on any law. 
The Lord Lieutenant, as in the case of the Diocesan, has the 
appointment solely in his own hands, unshackled by any 
limitation of a religious exclusive character. The assistants 
also are usually Protestants but chosen from the laity. The 
Royal Schools have at all times been considered open to all reli- 
gious persuasions,” 

The Diocesan Schools, the earliest attempt at intermediate 
education in Treland, date from the 12th of Elizabeth. The 
statute under which they are founded is intituled “ An Act for 
the Krection of Free Schools,” and provides that there shall be 
“a Free School within every Diocese of the realm of Ireland, and 
that the Schoolmaster shall be an Englishman or of the English 
birth of Ireland.” ‘The School-house for each Diocese wss di- 
rected to be built in. the principal shire town of the Diocese, 
at the cost and charges of the whole Diocese, and by the “device 


* These figures are taken from a Parliamentary Paper, (Ordered by the 
House of Commons, to be Printed, 25th April, 1853—No. 400. 
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and oversight” of the Ordinaries of the Diocese, or, 1m case of 
vacaucy, of Vicars General. The Sheriff of the shire, and the 
Lord Deputy or Governor were to fix the Schoolmaster’s salary, 
of which the Ordinaries of each Diocese were to provide the third 
part, and the Parsons and other ecclesiastical persons of the 
Diocese were to provide the remainder. Even in Elizabeth's 
own tiwe, this Act seems to have been imperfectly carried out. 
Mr. D‘Alton, in his evidence* before the Committee on Foun- 
dation Schools, mentions a curious record, whereby Queen 
Elizabeth, understanding that this Act was “slenderly or not 
at all executed” in Limerick, empowered the mayor of that city, 
by mandate, to sequester yearly, and from time to time, so much 
of the livings, tithes &e., as belonged to the Bishop and Clergy 
of the Diocese until the Act was complied with. 

Various statutes were made during the reign of William LITL., 
and his immediate successors, concerning those Schools, but with 
no satisfactory results. In the year 1513, by the same Act which 
regulated the Royal Schools, the Diocesan Schools, were placed 
under the control of the same Board, and permission was given 
tu the Commissioners, with the consent and approbation of the 
Lord Lieutenant, to erect into one district two or more Dio- 
ceses, and to consolidate into one district School, the several 
Diocesan Schools of their united Dioceses. The Lord Lieutenant, 
with the advice of the Privy Council, is empowered to fix and 
apportion among the different Dioceses in a district, the Mas- 
ters’ salaries which are to be paid by the same parties, and in 
tie same proportions, as the original Act of Khizabeth directs. 
the Act further enables the grand jury of the county in which 
the School is established to present on the county any sum or 
sums Which they should think proper for purchasing a site, and 
building or repairing a School-house. Notwithstanding all 
these atteinpts to improve them, the Schools have never suc- 
ceeded. In 1538, the Committee + of Foundation Schools 
thus describes their condition. “ The Lord Lieutenant will not 
appoint Masters, unless a salary is secured, the salary is refused 
by the Clergy unless the School is built by the grand jury ; the 
grand jury refuses to build the School, unless the Master stipu- 
latesto receive a certain number of Free Scholars : the Master re- 
uses toreceive Free Scholars on the compulsionof the grand jury, 


*Q. 821. 
t P. 48. 
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md the Corminissioners will not, or cannot, enforce the rh hit 
either on the part of the grand jury or their own,’ At a stall 
later di ile, no improverne it seems to have bee nmmade. tn their 
Report for L850, the Commissioners of Education observe, as 
rev rds the Dive esan Se shools, ene rally, we re ret to be obliged 
to state that with a few exceptions they have failed to be pro- 
ductive of the benefits originally expected from them. This 
lias arisen partly from the mode of payment of the Masters, 
alike distasteful to the Clergy, and to the Master, and partly 
from the dilapidated state of many of the School-houses, for the 
repair of which no fund beyond a voluntary presentment by a 
grand jury is provided by law.” There are at present 1+ Dio- 
cesan Se wp? *in operation, They are situated in the towns of 
allymena, Carlow, Cork, Downpatrick, Elphin, Londonde ITY, 
Limerick, Mallow, Mons agli an, Mullingar, Naas, Rosscarberry, 
Tuam, and Wexford. The annual number of pupils in each 
School, on an average of the four years ending 31st December, 
1852, was 24, of whom three were Free. It 1s stated that 
they have no landed property, and a very small income in some 
cases in stock, No religious restriction was ever imposed i 
these Schools. It has been generally supposed that as they are 
supported by the contributions of the Clergy of the ['stablished 
Church, they must be strictly Protestant. The following extract 
from the Re ‘port of the Committee on Foundation Schools t 
will show the error of this opinion. ‘There is nothing in the 
\ct of 12 Elizabeth, or inany subsequent modification of that 
\ct, limiting admission to these Schools to Protestants. ‘The 
Acts of Charles and William affect the Masters of the Schools 
only. No later enactment refers to the subject, nor has any hy- 
law been passed by either the Diocesan Clergy, gri ind juries, « or 
the Board of Commissioners, to that effect. ¥ * * Nor is this 
contined to the pupils. ‘There is no law now in force requiring 
the teacher to be of the established re ligion ; and Mr. Quinn, thie 
former Secretary, declares no religious test is exacted, nor is 
there any thing which could preclude a a Roman Cathohe or 
Vresbyterian from being appointed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
the maste rship of any one of these Schools.” 
Besides these Schools of public foundation, the Commis 
of Education have under their control 2 3 othe rs, which 


* Parliang ntary Paper Session 1853, No. 400 
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may be termed private foundations. ‘They are situated at 
Athlone, Ballyroan, Bandon, Clane, Carrickmacruss, Charleville, 
Clonakilty, Clonmel, Cloyne, Dundalk, “yre Court, Kilbricken 
Tenantry, Kilkenny, Kilworth, Kinsale, Lifford, Lismore, Mid. 
dleton, Navan, Rathvilly, Tullyvin, Waterford, and Youghal. 
Of these, five, viz. the Kilbricken Tenantry, Kilworth, Latford, 
Rathvilly, and Tullyvin Schools, seem to be merely elementary. 
Of the remaining eighteen, several, such as Wyre Court, are 
not Classical Schools, but might probably be made such,  Kix- 
cluding Athlone, the Mastership of which was vacant when 
the return was made, and the five elementary Schools, each of 
the others, on an average of the four years ending December, 
lst, 1852, had about 24 pupils yearly, of whom about six 
were I'ree. Lt would seem that only three of these Schools, 
Ballyroan, Clonmel, and Middleton, have their estates vested 
in the Commissioners. In the other cases, the payments are, 
we believe, made directly to the Masters. We cannot state 
with accuracy the gross amount of their endowments, but from a 
table compiled by Mr, D’Alton, their united revenues exceed 
LH000a year, ‘This amount is, however, apparently too large. 
With the exception of Tullyvin, they are open to all religious 
denominations, and no religious qualification is required in the 
Masters. ‘The appointments are in the gift of the Trustees, or of 
Corporations, or of Bishops of the Kstablished Church. 

It would appear from the evidence given by Mr. D’Alton 
before the Committee on Foundation Schools, that several 
other endowments for Educational purposes are, or ought to 
be, in existence. ‘The charter granting in 1631, one hundred 
acres of land for a School at Clogher, has been lately printed 
in the Parliamentary Paper, which contains the charters of the 
Royal Schools. But we believe that no such School is in 
operation, There are also many other minor endowments of 
little value singly ; but which, if consolidated, might be made 
most useful. Some further enquiry into this subject would be 
desirable. 

_ Last of all, and differing from the other Endowed Schools 
im being under a separate management, are the Grammar 
Schools of Hrasinus Smith. ‘The Committee on Foundation 
Schools observe, that “it may be a matter of question whether 
these Schools should be considered private, or public. They 
ite undoubtedly of private foundation, but from the frequent 
interposition of the legislature, they may in great measure be 
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regarded as public institutions.”” ‘They were established under 
a charter granted in 1669, to carry out the intentions of 
rasmus Smith, who settled large estates for Educational 
purposes. ‘The charter provides “for. the foundation of Free 
Grammar Schools at Drogheda, Galway, and Tipperary. A 
fourth, subject to the same conditions, was subsequently founded 
at Ennis. It further directs that the children of the tenantry, 
on the settled estates, without any restriction, as to numbers or 
residence, should be educi ated gratuitously, ¢ and that the same 
privilege should be extended to a number of other boys at the 
discretion of the Governor, provided that the whole number 
did not exceed twenty, and that they were resident within two 
miles of the School. For these, all fees are strictly prohibited, 
but the Master may take from the remainder an entrance fee of 
two shillings each. As the value of the estates increased, 
difficulties arose as to the application of the surplus. Various 
Acts of Parhament were passed, authorizing different forms 
of expenditure. Several Professorships, to the aggregate value 
of about £500 a year, were founded in Trinity College, but 
owing to the de pressed condition of the estates, these endow- 
ments have been, since 1847, almost wholly withdrawn. 
Uhirty-five exhibitions of the value of about £8 each, and 
tenable until the exhibitioner has attained Master’s standing, 
that is, for a period of seven years from entrance, have also 
been established in the same Institution. 

In reference to these exhibitions, the Provost and Fellows in 
reply to some inquiries of the Trinity College Commissioners, 
state that “of Krasmus Smith’ s exhibitions, only twenty in the 
last ten years have been given by examination at e ntrance. ‘The 
remaining exhibitions, on this found: ation, are filled up by the 
Board from students, who have already been distinguished i in 
their academic career, ‘without reference to the schools at which 
they were educated.’ ‘The management of the Schools and the 
estatesis committe d bythe charter toa Board consisting of thirty- 
twomembers. ‘The Archbis shops of Armagh and Dublin, the 
Chief Justices of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, the 
Chief Baron, and the Provost of Trinity College, are ev officio 
members. ‘This Board eleets new members as vacancies Occur ; 
and makes no re port of its pr ceedings. It is provided that 
the Masters who are appointed by the Governors, shall be 
approved by the Bishop of the Diocese “ if they shall willingly 
subscribe the two first canons of tie Church of Ireland.” No 
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religious restriction is imposed on the pupils. ‘The Master is 
directed to lecture every Sunday on Usher’s Catechism, but the 
anxiety to provide for the education of the children of the 
tenantry, shows that the Schools were designed for the benefit 
of all religious denominations, since the bulk of the tenantry, 
on the Southern and Western Estates, must at the date of the 
charter have been Roman Catholics. 

In considering the condition of these Schools, the first point 
which naturally attracts our attention is the constitution of their 
governing body. The Commissioners of Education in Ireland, 
consist of the Primate, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, the Chief Secretary for Lreland, 
the Members for the University, the Provost of Trinity College, 
the Bishop of ‘Tuam, fourother Bishops, one from each province, 
and four other “ proper and discreet persons,” who are appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant. It would not have required extraordi- 
nary sagacity to have predicted that such a Board could never 
work well. The time of the eminent persons who are ex officio 
members is fully occupied by other duties. The Provincial 
Bishops are necessarily non-resident. ‘Che remaining four *‘ pro- 
per and discreet persons” serve gratuitously, and in most cases 
must have other more urgent demands upon their time. Of the 
present Commissioners appointed by Government, one is a 
Judge, another a Master in Chancery, and a third the Rector 
of a parish in Fermanagh. If to these considerations we add 
the general remissness of Honorary Boards, and the weakened 
sense of responsibility when it is divided among so many, and 
such distinguished persons, we may readily suppose that the 
constitution of the Board is by no means perfect. Experience 
does not falsify these assumptions. ‘The Committee of 
Foundation Schools report that “ both the constitution, and 
lunctions of the Board appear to have produced numerous in- 
conveniences, ‘The attendance formerly stated by the report of 
the Commissioners themselves to have been extremely irregular, 
still continues so, and the means taken to ensure punctuality, 
such as entering the names of members attending each meeting, 
and keeping accurate minutes of proceedings at all times open 
to the Lord Lieutenant, have not been found adequate. 
Che causes of this irregularity are obvious: ea officio members 
Are in general less regular than others, the pressure of other 
higher duties preventing them, even if desirous, from attending ; 
the necessity of having one official member to constitute a 
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quorum ; the absence of all salary, want of special interest, and 
dividual responsibility.” ‘To the same effect, though at a 
later date, Dr. Wall, in the pamphlet, the title of which appears 
at the head of this paper, observes, *‘ it is well known that for 
many years the Board might be said to have consisted of a 
single individual, as no member thought of interfering, so lony 
as he lived, with any arrangement which he proposed, not con. 
sidering it quite decorous, in those who seldom attended, to do 
anything contrary to the wish of one who was constant in his 
attendance.” 

The nature of the funds which this Board is bound to 
administer, suggests additional doubts as to its educational 
efliaency. Its property mainly consists of the landed 
estates of the Royal, and of certain private Schools. It is at 
length pretty well understood, that land is not the best kind 
of endowment ; and that a Board is not the best kind of land- 
lord. No minister ever proposes to purchase an estate for a 
new Institution. Such an arrangement would be scarcely 
thouglit advantageous either for the grantees, or for the estate. 
On this subject, the Committee on Foundation Schools enter- 
tamed decided opimions. ‘Their report states that, “ much the 
vreater part of the time of the Board is absorbed in the man- 
agement of the estates, and the improvement of the money 
interest of each particular School. ‘Though their powers appear 
to be for this purpose fully adequate, and are exercised with 
diseretion, it does not seem to your Committee, as already 
stated, to be the most appropriate province of an Kdueation 
Board. The functions connected with the intellectual manage- 
ment of Schools, are, in consequence under-rated.” ‘Tlie events 
of the last seven or eight years were not calculated to remove 
these objections. We cannot, therefore, feel much surprise at 
the following statement, which the Commissioners themselves, 
in their Report for 1850, made :—* The difficulties which, 
during the last few vears, have presented themselves to all 
parties, deriving their income from land, have extended 
to this Board. We beg to report to your Excellency, that 
a considerable portion of our time and attention has been 
vecupied in endeavouring to meet these difliculties, by 
making small advances, and moderate reductions in such 
cases as appeared to be necessary.” — It certainly seems strange 
to withdraw from their proper avoeations the Leads of the 
Church and the Law, under the pretext of forming a (om- 
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mission to watch over the progress ot Kducation, and then to 
set them down to let con-acre, or to squabble with yearly 

tenants for an abatement of rent. svt | 
Not only is the constitution of the Board defective, and its 
energy misdirected, but its powers are very much restricted. 
In the Diocesan, and most of the private Schools, the Board 
has no control over the funds. ‘The Master of the School 
receives his salary directly from the Clergy or the Trustees, 
and there are seldom any surplus funds, But the property of 
the Royal and other Schools, which is vested in the Board, 
collectively exceeds the sum now required for payment of all 
salaries and similar purposes, Each School, however, has its 
own separate endowment, and the Board has no power to apply 
the surplus rents of one School to the wants of another. Of 
this defect in their Act, the Commissioners appear to be fully 
aware; and it is stated that measures were at one time taken 
to procure an Act of Parliament for the consolidation and better 
distribution of the estates. From some unassigued reason, the 
application was allowed to drop, although, as the Report 
observes, the grounds on which it was deemed advisable to 
make it continue unchanged. In 1822, an Act (3 Geo. 4, ec. 
79) was actually passed, and seems to have been designed to 
meet this difficulty. It provided that the surplus of one 
School may be expended in the first instance, in the improve- 
ment of other Schools, but difficulties arose on its construction, 
and it seems never to have answered its purpose. It is, how- 
ever, valuable as a precedent in favor of the principles to 
which we shall presently refer. Under the present system, the 
surplus funds are allocated to support, maintain, and provide 
for lree scholars, and to endow Exhibitions in ‘l'rinity College, 
Dublin, at the discretion of the Commissioners. The latter 
alternative has been adopted, and a sum exceeding £1000 
perannum, is given in Mixhibitions, tenable under certain condi- 
woe for five years, varying in amount, from £25 to £50, and 
ee x upon the best answerers ina 
bien “os im ec to this system arise from every 
he os me . | sn _ Schools, and one Private Found- 
oy Bxhibitions es wt ; y to have Mxhibitions. But as 
a oe ns -“ y ne to each School, and 
ea ‘ —— : ; i — are examined together, 
ty emer ‘PI ns that the d eated candidate of one School 
er than the suecessful candidate from another, and thus 
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the anomaly occurs, that in an open and perfectly fair examin- 
ation, the worse man obtains the prize. Still more vexatious 
is it, when one School—as is actually the fact—never fills up 
its Exhibitions, while there are abundance of men from other 
Schools, who deserve, but cannot obtain the prize ; for it thus 
unintentionally resembles the dog in the manger, who neither 
himself used the provisions, nor permitted others to do so, 

The discontent from this cause, as far as the Masters are con- 
cerned, only affects one or two of the most successful Schools, 
But the other Royal Schools think that they have a claim to 
share in the Exhibitions, and probably the Masters of all 
Kudowed Schools would agree in an extension to themselves of 
these good things. ‘The Masters of the unendowed Schools, how- 
ever, Insist upon a much wider range. In a_ petition to the 
llouse of Commons, which was prepared by some of the most 
influential of their body, they describe “ the consequences oi 
the monopoly of exhibitions, as most oppressive and injurious 
to Endowed Schools, and equally detrimental to the advance- 
ment of Kdueation in Treland.’ We shall quote their state- 
ment in support of both these propositions, andthe remedy which 
they suggest.— A lure was held out to parents tu withdraw 
their children from independent Schools, which had no such 
reward to offer to diligence and talent, and thus they were 
deprived of their most gifted pupils, who, being removed to 
the Royal Schools, contributed by their talents and success to 
raise (heir reputation, and to depress in a corresponding ratio, 
the character of the Lustitutions from which they had been 
withdrawn. Private enterprise, and energy, were thus greatly 
discouraged, being overborne by a competition at once ruimous, 
unequal, and unjust. 

“That as regards the cause of KNducation generally, yout 
Petitioners believe that the monopoly created by the Commis- 
sioners has been no less injurious. ‘The competition for the 
prizes being confined to a very small number of Schools, 1 
none of which the pupils were numerous, has necessarily failed to 
produce the effects which would undoubtedly have arisen if the 
emulation of the whole youth of Ireland had been called into 
existence. It has thus frequently oceurred that the vacant Scholar- 
ships could not be filled for want of candidates, and in one 
School in which there are five exhibitions, #oef ove has been 
given from their establishment to the present time. 

“ Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray your Honorable 
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House to adopt such measures as may remedy the grievances of 
which they complain, and they beg leave humbly to suggest that, 
imaccordauce with the liberal spirit of the age, the Royal Scholar- 
ships may be opened to the youth of Ireland, and connected not 
only with the University of Dublin, but also with the Queen's 
University; and that the selection of the University may be 
left to the option of the successful candidates themselves.” 

Various other objectionsalsoare made. The Queen’sColleges, 
as the extract which we have just quoted shows, feel that they 
are deprived of their chance of the best prepared students in 
the country, and that the attention of some of the principal 
Schools is steadily turned to ‘T'rinity College alone. In 1818, 
when the Act to regulate the Endowed Schools was passed, 
Trinity College was the only Irish University. Now, the three 
Colleges which constitute the Queen’s University, may not 
unreasonably ask admission to at least a chance in the advan- 
tages of national endowments. 

lt must not, however, be thought that this change would 
injure ‘l'rinity College. That establishment is too secure in its 
great wealth, its time honored name, and its wide spread connec- 
tions, to feel the actual loss of a few students, much less to dread 
the possible rivalry of the Queen’s Colleges : no such unworthy 
jealousy on either side should exist. ‘The example of Scotland, 
which with its population of less than three millions supports five 
Universities, in each of which although the endowments are 
small, the Professors are much better paid than in the Queen’s 
Colleges, proves that in Lreland we have room enough for all. 
A friendly and generous emulation in the advancement of 
learning, and in the progress of their common country is, we 
trust, the only form which the competition between the two 
Universities will ever assume. It is in the present case most 
unprobable that Trinity College would lose a single student. 
Che far higher prizes which she can hold out, would be sure 
'o attract those who had sufficient ability to succeed at the 
Exhibition Examination: whatever she might gain from the im- 
proved condition of the Schools, she would lose nothing. The 
Queen's Colleges would therefore derive little direct advantage 
‘rom this change ; but they might reasonably hope to share 
m the larger number of pupils who would be attracted to the 
Schools, and to find a higher standard of preparation than at 
present exists, 
Others again, and amongst them is the Master of one of the 
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principal Royal Schools, deprecate the system of instruction to 
which the Exhibitions have given mise, and wish to substitute 
something of amore general, if not a more utilitarian character: 
others insist that those Schools were founded for the special 
henefit of their several localities, to which alone their revennes 
should be confined. ‘They wish to give free education to 
the inhabitants of the district, and not to fritter away the 
money in Exhibitions which are open to the whole Kingdom.— 
This last objection, as it brings into question the title of the 
states, deserves some consideration. It 1s not likely to meet 
with much sympathy from the public. Ata time when the 
Commissioners of the great English Universities propose, with 
the general consent, to abolish all restrictions of place and 
birth and name in the various endowments of those establish- 
ments, it would be indeed strange to see the opposite process 
in operation in Lreland. Fortunately it is unnecessary to 
discuss the question. It has been long since settled. The 
inhabitants of Armagh, and the other towns in which the 
Royal Schools are situated, should recollect that the charter 
gives the Schools not to them, but to other districts, so that 
they at least can hardly maintain an exclusive right. A far 
more important change was made by the Act of George III. 
This measure, which the late Sir Rober Peel, then Chief Secretary 
for lreland, introduced, took away from the Masters the 
estates which the charters had vested in them, conferred 
these estates upon the Board as at preseut constituted, and 
rendered the Masters dependant for their salaries on the dis- 
cretion of this Board. It might have been supposed _ that 
such a measure would have met a violent opposition, and 
that vested interests and the rights of property would have 
found some defenders : yet whether from the httle attention 
which mere Irish questions could at that time command, or 
from the humble, though important nature of the reform, or 
from the flagrant abuses which the preceding Commission of 
Enquiry had brought to light, the Bill appears to have passed 
both Houses without a single observation. Ata still later period, 
the Commissioners of Education themselves, by virtue of the 
powers which their Act conferred, established the Exhibitions to 
which we have referred, and merely required that each candidate 
should have been for three years a pupil at some of the Royal 
Schools. It was probably thought that the inhabitants of these 
particular localities necessarily possessed a great advantage, 1 
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having their chidren educated under their own eyes, and in 
thus avoiding the inconvenience and expense of sending them 
to reside in some distant county. But if the Legislature was 
justified in taking away from the Masters their estates, and 
appropriating to the present purposes, without any local res- 
triction, the surplus revenues, they may well admit to a share 
in these advantages, if on other grounds it 1s judged expedient 
todo so, boys educated, as well as born, out of the charmed 
circle of the estates. On the whole we may conclude, that both 
in accordance with the spirit of the endowment, and by the 
express and deliberate sanction of the Legislature, these estates 
are national property, and are applicable to national purposes. 
The Act of George LIL. gives to the Commissioners the alter- 
native of maintaining Free Scholars at the School, or of estab- 
lishing Exhibitions in Trinity College. ‘To the former plan, 
as well as to the original idea of “ Free Schools ” the objections 
are at least as strong as tothe present system of Exhibitions. 
The Board would either insist that the Master should instruct 
the Free Schools gratuitously, or they would pay him at a certain 
rule for eachboy. In the first case, the Free Scholars would 
represent a certain charge upon the Master’s salary; in the 
socond, a certain number of pupils in addition to his salary, 
guaranteed to him by the Board. Ina very short time the 
results of these two methods would completely coincide, 
and the Free Scholars would always be regarded as a charge 
upon a settled income. In such circumstances, unfailing ex- 
perience shows that careless Masters are consequent upon the 
removal of the chief incentive to exertion. If the School is 
wholly Free, it is more than probable that the duty will, in 
general, be slovenly performed. If it is partly Free, and partly 
paying, there is a great risk that the Free students will be re- 
zarded as intruders by the Master, and as paupers by the boys. 
arents, too, are reluctant to send their children as charity boys; 
and besides they will not prize highly what they get so cheap. 
From all these causes, the right of free education gradually falls 
Into desuetude, until at length it becomes wholly obsolete, and 
‘ven its original existence is disputed. We have full proof of 
“ese propositions in the very endowments of which we are 
bere, . the Diocesan Schools support their orginal cha- 
eter ol Free Schools by the gratuitous instruction of three boys, 
oan average, ineach School. The Royal Schools, as having 
‘bout three times their revenue, are proportionately liberal, and 
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exhibit an average of between seven and eight free pupils to 
every School. In Erasmus Smith’s Grammar Schools there 
are absolutely none: we must remember too, that the returns from 
which these figures are taken, refer to a period during which 
considerable agitation had prevailed on the subject of eratuitous 
education. From the Report of Mr. Wyse’s Committee jt 
would seem, that twenty years ago the average number of Free 
pupils at the Royal Schools was less than half its present 
amount, ‘The doubts which exist as to the mght of Free ad- 
mission sufficiently show, when compared with the original 
charter, the natural tendency of sucha system. We have 
strong evidence of another kind against the success of gratuitous 
education. [na paper* read before the Society of Arts by the 
Dean of Hereford, so well known for his successful exertions 
in the cause of elementary education, we find some remarkable 
statements upon the subject. He proves beyond doubt that 
the parents, if they see that their children are making satisfac- 
tory progress, prefer to pay for their schooling, rather than to 
send them free of expense. He shows that the raising of the 
fee, when the character of the School is established, does not in 
the least diminish the attendance. Referring to aletter which he 
had read from a Schooimaster, he writes, “ the master speaks of 
his position as being far superior to what he would have had, 
if the School had been for the charity boys only. ‘There is no 
doubt of this ; and every good Schoolmaster in England is 1n- 
terested in giving the self-paying character to his School. It 
makes their position among those with whom they live a totally 
different one, and gives them the proper importance due to their 
situation, which, onthe semi-charity plan, they never can attain.” 
The same high authority, in strong terms, declares his conviction, 
founded on considerable personal experience, that “the educa- 
tional and other charities dispersed over the country, do little or 
nothing but positive mischief.” Similar opinions are held by 
several of the Privy Council, and by Inspectors of Schools, whose 
views are fully stated by the Dean of Hereford. We do not see 
any reason why these principles, which are true of e:ementary 
education in England, should not equally apply to intermediate 
education in Lreland, 


ai. Remarks On the Importance of Giving, as Far as Possible, a Self- 
Supporting Character to Schools for the Industrial Classes, and the 
Means of Doing So.” London: Groombridge and Sons. 1853. 
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We have thus seen that considerable endowments for the 
purposes of intermediate education are actually in existence ; 
that these endowments, taken as a whole, give very small 
results ; that the Board of Commissioners under whose direc- 
tion they are placed, is defective in its constitution, irregular 
in its functions, and limited in its powers ; that the present 
system of Exhibitions is unsatisfactory ; that the return to the 
original idea of Free Schools, or the foundation of a numerous 
body of Free Scholars is equally objectionable, and that the 
principle of legislative interference with these endowments 1s 
fully established. We shall now proceed to indicate the various 
reforms that, in our view, would increase the general efficiency 
of these institutions,—and which require for their completion 
the assistance of the Legislature. 

In the first place, the Board should be re-organized, and its 
duties divided. ‘The members of the present Board should be 
made visitors of the Schools, and trustees of the estates. They 
should form a Court of Appeal from every decision of the 
Board below, and should have full visitorial powers. In the 

anagement of the estates they should have the assistance of a 
professional land agent, an arrangement which the Commis- 
sioners of ‘Trinity College recommend in the case of that Insti- 
tution, and they should have adequate leasing powers, and also 
powers of sale and exchange. It might, perhaps, be useful to 
permit them in case of a sale to give a Parliamentary title, or 
at least to sell under the Incumbered Kstates Court, or whatever 
substitute for that Court may be hereafter found. ‘The entire 
management of the Schools should be confided to a Board com- 
posed partly of Honorary Members, and partly of Salaried 
Commissioners. The latter should take an active part in the 
inspection of Schools, and in the examination for Exhibitions. 
Chey should also perform all the duties of ‘Treasurer and 
Secretary. The increased expense would not be great. ‘The 
present Act charges the Consolidated Fund with a sum not 
exceeding £700 a year, for the salary of the Secretary, and 
empowers the Lord Lieutenant to appoint whatever other 
sums he shall think fit for the payment of other Officers, 
and of the incidental expenses of the Board. The salary 
of the present Secretary is £450, and an additional £150 
— him to provide an office, stationary, &c. In any 

© SUCH aS We propose, the services of the present Secretary 
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would not be very difficult to find a suitable office in the 
Castle, or some other public building, and the services of two 
other Commissioners could be secured for about £500 a year 
each. When the Board should be in full work, and the system 
completely established, the number of paid Commissioners might, 
perhaps, be reduced, by not filling up vacancies. As the College 
and the Schools must always influence each other, representa- 
tives of Trinity College, and the three Queen’s Colleges, should 
form part of the Honorary portion of the Board. It would 
also be desirable that the Schools should be properly repre. 
sented. This object could be effected by placing on the 
Honorary List some of the retired Masters of Schools,—and 
there are several distinguished men of this class,—or some 
Masters of the leading Schools, or by allowing the Schools 
under the management of the Board, to elect one or more 
representatives. In all cases the main object should be to 
secure the services of men, who were really acquainted with 
educational matters. 

The next step should be to reduce into one common Fund 
all the property, not of the Royal Schools merely, but of the 
Diocesan, and the Private Foundations. In the case of the 
Royal and the Private Schools which are under the present 
Board, there could be no difficulty. The Board would merely 
receive increased powers of distribution. In the case of the other 
Schools, the Funds are at present paid, by the ‘Trustees, to the 
Masters. Iu future the Trustees should account with the Board : 
whenever it could be done, the Funds should be transferred 
from the ‘Trustees to the general Board of visitors and ‘Trustees 
which we have proposed. By the Act of Geo. LIL, the Chan- 
cellor is directed to enforce the orders of the Commissioners, 
and at his diseretion to remove the existing Trustees, and to 
bring the Schools under the administration of the Board. The 
same power might be retained, if it was not thought desirable 
to effect this object generally by Act of Parliament. The pay- 
ments made for the Diocesan Schools should be made to the 
Board, and their amount should be definitely settled, and their 
collection provided for. The present mode of obtaining pay- 
ment of this Fund is most unpleasant, both to the Clergy and 
the Schoolmasters. The Report of the Committee on Founda- 
tion Schools,* on this subject, is as follows :—‘‘ These sums are 
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id now, as formerly, by the Bishop and Clergy of the Estab- 
lished Charch in the respective districts, according to the pro- 
portions already determined by the Act of Elizabeth. They 
seem never to have been paid with much regularity. In the 
15th Report of the Commissioners of Education, signed by 
several Right Reverend Prelates, it is stated ‘ that it would be 
highly expedient that the contributions of the Clergy should be 
aid with greater regularity, and to a greater extent than usual. 
t might not be unreasonable that they should be rated at a 
sum not exceeding two and a half per cent. of their respective 
incomes.’ The present rate is much below that sum, but it 
is found to be, notwithstanding, of extremely difficult collection. 
Mr. Kyle states that while their proportion is easily levied from 
the Bishops, the Schoolmasters find it very difficult indeed to 
get their quota from the respective Clergy of the diocese, 
especially in the South of Ireland. The teachers themselves 
are obliged to levy this amount, nor does it appear that they are 
aided by the Diocesan, who does not exercise the power, with 
which he is invested, of enforcing it.” The Committee after- 
wards recommend that these payments ‘‘ be compounded for 
with Government at a specified value, or that they be no longer 
required.” 

We would venture to offer two suggestions on the subject. 
We do so with hesitation, because we fear that we may be 
liable to some mis-interpretation. It must not be forgotten 
that these contributions are a first charge upon Church 
property ; that all the present incumbents have taken their 
livings subject to this charge ; and that they have hitherto 
paid a very small rate in a very unpleasant manner. We 
wish, therefore, to guard against the possibility of our being 
supposed to advocate any undue alienation of Neclesiastical 
property. The sum is too considerable to remit altogether. 
If the thirty-four Dioceses were to contribute an average of 
£150 each, of which £100 would fall upon the general 
Clergy, there would be a gross Fund of £5,100. That sum, 
if judiciously applied, would be of great service in advancing 
Education. At the same time, when we bear in mind the 
many burthens of the Clergy, it would be desirable not to 
aad another, however clear the right may be. We would 
a suggest that part of the Revenues of the Ecclesiastical 
ominissioners should be allocated in lieu of the contribu- 
ions of the Bishops and Clergy. On the death of the 
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present Archbishop of Armagh, a sum of £4,500 a year will 
revert to the Commissioners from that See. If this sum were 
transferred to the Commissioners of Education, it would 
increase their means, and reheve the Clergy, while it would not 
withdraw any of tle means now at the disposal of the Kccle- 
siastical Commissioners. Until the sum fell in, and we trust 
that the event upon which it depends is still far distant, the 
Board should undertake the collection of the present salaries ; 
and, if it were thought fit to continue the Tax upon the Clergy, 
a large portion might be collected through the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. That body levies a ‘Tax, at a certain per 
centage, upon all Keclesiastical Incomes over £300 ayear. It 
would be only necessary for them to add the increased per 
centage for the Diocesan Schools, and to pay the proceeds to 
the Educational Board. For the collection of the Tax, in cases 
under £300 a year, the easiest way would be to make the 
ishop, in the first instance, accountable. He would then, in 
most cases, enforce payment, although now he rarely does so. 
Over the common Fund thus created, the Board, subject to 
the control of its visitors, and to the approbation of the Lord 
Licutenant, should have full power. They should be allowed, 
at their diseretion,to found new, or take into connection, existing 
; to increase, diminish, or wholly discontinue, the 
Master's salaries, a power which even at present they possess ; 
to wake provision for the superannuation of Masters, and 
for the constant and efficient inspection of all Schools under 
their care. When ever necessary to build School-houses, it 
might be made imperative on the Grand Jury of the county 
to present, when required by the Lord Lieutenant to do so. 
As to the repairs of existing houses, it would probably be the 
best course to throw the burden upon the incumbent, as in the 
ease of Ecclesiastical dilapidations. ‘The Board should, at the 
saine time, have the power of assisting at their discretion, and 
should have the houses inspected every three years by a cou- 
peteut person. ‘The Board should also have the power, in all 
cases mi which they gave salaries, to fix the rate of fees for 
tuition. ‘They should not interfere with the Master’s arrange- 
ments, lor the support and maintenance of his boarders ; but 
the true way of securing to the public the benefit of the 
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When cheap, but not gratuitous, Nducation is thus secured, 
we may consider the aeygre of devoting a part of the surplus 
funds to the endowment of Collegiate Exhibitions. Mr. Wyse’s 
Committee seems to doubt the policy of such foundations. We 
cannot, however, on this subject go with them. We know no 
other means of obtaining such large results with a limited sum. 
Every parent naturally thinks his own son likely to obtain 
one of these prizes, which at once confer upon the holder rank 
among his companions, and relieve the paternal finances in the 
most gratifying way by the honorable and hard won earnings 
of the boy. Thus the Exhibitions operate as an attraction to 
children yet untried, and bring more pupils to School. After 
some time spent at School, if the parent has any reason to 
hope, and he is slow to despair, that his son has a far chance 
of success, he will leave the boy a year or two longer, and thus 
Exhibitions—and nothing can be more important—keep boys 
at School. ven if the boy fails, and from the very nature of the 
case the great majority must fail, the effort has not been with- 
outits value. ‘The simultaneous efforts too, of a whole School, 
although the boys themselves are unconscious of them, imper- 
ceptibly raise the standard of Kdueation. ‘The Master is not 
slow to feel the general activity. The Exhibition is the great 
prize of his School. ‘To its attainment all his energies are 
directed. He is not influenced: merely by the desire of doing 
his duty, and of promoting the general advancement of his 
pupils. He has a more definite object. His professional 
charaater and prospects are much more nearly effected by the 
immediate success of his pupils, when they first leave him, than 
by their prosperity in after life. In the one case, there can be no 
doubt that his skill mainly contributed to the desired result,—in 
the other, his share cannot easily be perceived or apportioned. 
But while he hurries on his most promising boys every year, 
he insensibly draws along with him the whole School. How 
highly Exhibitions are prized, both by the scholastic profession 
ie be. pte he irs of the unendowed School 
ws ds gn veh they assign for those complaints, 
ne +A ‘ * These we have already given in their own 
sein “ol — in — of our views, we shall bring 
ii Sonar ig iray of two: practical men.” soth are suc- 
ene ‘ian “ia Re ie one England, the other in Ireland: the 
hey The Rode mone attached to |is School, the latter has 
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Irishman by birth, has converted a poor and decayed Grammar 
School in Worcestershire into a prosperous and valuable In- 
stitution, in an interesting address, when commemorating 
the Tercentenary of the foundation of his School, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks :—‘“‘ There is one advantage in the meagre sum 
(£35 a year) which the Head Master receives here ; and it is this, 
that he must work for his bread. * * * The best endowment 
for any School, the most certain means of attracting pupils, 
and stimulating their exertions as wellas those of the Masters, 
is to endow it with scholarships and exhibitions. These keep 
alive the energies of the master no less than of the pupil ; these 
stimulate the flagging zeal of the former, and by holding out 
to the latter a substantial reward for industry, they give a 
spur to study such as it would be in vain to look for, from any 
other quarter. The real endowment of this School consists in 
the six Scholarships to Worcester College, with the six Fellow- 
ships attached. ‘These are the substantial prizes we have to offer 
the rising talent of our pupils, these the rewards which will 
fall to the lot of industry and application.” * We may observe 
that although Mr. Collis so highly values his Exhibitions, he 
does not shrink from opening them to competition. In 
another part of his address, he refers to some changes proposed 
in Worcester College by the Oxford University Commissioners. 
The result of these changes would be to increase the number 
of Scholarships given in that College, but at the same time to 
open them to all Schools in Worcestershire. Of this proposal, 
at first sight so injurious to his interest, Mr. Collis does not 
hesitate to express his approval. He thinks, doubtless, that 
such competition will only stimulate his pupils, and he does 
not fear, for himself, the industry or skill of the other Masters. — 
Our other witness is the Rev. Dr. Wall, of Dublin, the Presi- 
dent of the Academic Association, and for thirty years a success- 
ful laborer in his arduous profession. This gentleman, after 
strongly advocating the remodelling and general extension of 
the Exhibitions, writes, “ The exhibitions thus obtained (to con- 
tinue for four years) will enable a number of deserving and 
well educated young gentlemen to obtain a degree, and pursue 
a profession in whichever College they consider most to their 


_ * See ** The Proceedings at the Tercentenary Commemoration of the 
foundation of the Grammar School of King Edward VL. Broms- 
grove, Worcestershire, on Thursday 3lst of March, 1853.” Broms- 
grove: Maund and Palmer. i 
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advantage ; whilst the prospect of such a thing being within 
his reach will stimulate many a schoolboy who may not 
finally be successful, to aim at a higher degree of excellence 
than he would otherwise be inclined to do. Thus will there 
be secured in all the Schools of the country, endowed and 
independent, a uniformity of system and a good curriculum of 
useful knowledge, to become the groundwork of future dis- 
tinction and of a more extended Education; the standard and 
tone of Education will be raised in every School, and as it will 
in this way be necessarily of a better order, even those boys 
who would have no chance of succeeding at such an examina- 
tion, yet being reared in the atmosphere of an improved system 
of instruction, cannot fail of being better taught than they 
otherwise would be.” 

There can, at the same time, be no doubt that the present 
system of Exhibitions requires some modification. The 
course should be prescribed by the Board, and the examinations 
conducted either by the paid Commissioners, or under their 
immediate direction. The successful candidate should be per- 
mitted to pursue his studies in any of the Irish Colleges, subject 
only to the condition of obtaining a certain number of prizes 
yearly. ‘This condition is imposed by the present Board, and 
acts as a useful check upou the indolence which past success 
often produces. The only condition precedent which should be 
required, would be evidence of having studied for a year at some 
of the Schools under the management of the Board. Our 
reason for proposing this restriction is, that a great inducement 
would then be held out to private Schools, to place themselves 
inconnection with the Board. They would, in a great measure, 
be compelled in self defence to do so. If of two Schools of 
nearly equal merit and expense, one could send its pupils to 
compete for a large number of valuable Exhibitions, while the 
other had no such privilege, there cannot be much doubt which 
the public would prefer: at present only four Schools have 
Exhibitions, and the effect is sensibly felt by their less fortunate 
competitors. Butif forty Schools had this right, the remaining 
Schools in the country could scarcely maintain the contest. 
If the whole intermediate education of the country wasin this 
way organized, great advantage would probably follow. In the 
first place, uniformity of system and a good course of instruction 
ane aap all the Schools of the country would, as Dr. Wall 
as observed, be established. Such a result would be in itself 
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a great gain, but it would lead toa still more important 
change. One main cause of the waste of time and power which 
has hitherto attended education, at least in Ireland, has been 
the want of a proper division of labor between the Schools 
and the Colleges. The latter have always shown a tendency to 
leave out of sight the Schools, and to aim at a complete system 
of education within themselves. A glance at their courses 
will prove this statement. In Trimty College the junior 
Freshmen commence with Arithmetic and the first book of 
Kuclid, as if no such mysteries were ever taught at School. 
A large classical course is prescribed for entrance, but to make 
assurance doubly sure, most of it is read over again during the 
undergraduate course. The Queen’s Colleges profess to require 
anextensive knowle dge, beth of classics and science, for entrance, 
but as they wished, we suppose, to improve upon the old in- 
stitution, the very books which are appointed for the Matricu- 
lation Examination, again appear in the University Examina- 
tion for the degree in Arts. Many persons wish to render 
the Colleges, as they conceive, more generally useful by 
abolishing all pre imin: iry tests, and permitting the student to 
pursue his favorite studies. But besides other objections, 
this method would bring the College into direct competition 
with the Schools. ‘The Matriculation Examination, it it was 
carefully conducted, and ifa proper understanding between 
the two branches of the profession was established, might 
mark the end, rather than the beginning, of the student's course 
in certain subjects. He might thus be left free to follow 
other branches which could not be conveniently taught at 
Schools, or to pursue the higher ranges of the subjects 
with which he was already familiar. It is safer and in- 
deed easier, to brmg the Schools up to the Colleges, than to 
draw down the Colleges to the Schools. A measure which 
would give such an organization to the Schools as would 
admit their being dealt with as a whole, and of undertak- 
ing a certain definite part of instruction, while the part 
which the Colleges should supply should be equally well under- 
stood, would be a great step towards University Reform. 
ane most direct and certain advantage which we should an- 
liipate from this sysiein arises from the constant inspection of 
the Se sch ools. The salaried Commissioners, or if these were not 
pornted, tnspectors under the direction of the Board, shouldat 
least once a vear visit every School of the Board, and report upon 
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itsgeneral condition, ‘The healthy and prosperous School would 
court the fullest enquiry. The ill managed and neglected 
would alone object. Parents would rejoice in such a system, 
for it would both prevent and correct abuse. ‘hey would 
also be able to obtain authentic information as to the character 
of the School to which they proposed to send their children. 
Masters would find a favorable report of their system 
of instruction, and of their attention to the health and com- 
forts of the boys, a more satisfactory recommendation than 
references to a few distinguished persons, whose personal 
knowledge of the School is often very slight, or even than 
occasional Honors at the University. The system of inspection 
has been found very useful in Elementary Schools both in 
Rngland and Ireland. It has also been tried, as a voluntary 
system, with some success in the case of intermediate Schools 
in England, under the care of the College of Preceptors. Its 
absence in the Endowed Schools of this country is regretted 
by the Committee on Foundation Schools, to whose labors 
we have made such frequent reference. 

In addition to the complaints of its cost, many persons object 
to the kind of instruction given in the Endowed Schools, and 
propose various substitutes for it. Into this subject we shall 
not enter. ‘The question is too important to be discussed in 
the narrow limits of the space which remains at our disposal ; 
besides, it does not belong to those legislative changes with 
which we are now more immediately concerned,—no person 
would dream of regulating School courses by Act of Parliament, — 
even the Board should not exert any direct authority in de- 
termining them. Indirectly,the Board would exercise a great and 
beneficial influence through their Exhibitions. If it seemed 
oe to haan be. the study of any particular subject, they 
ie ete re aan for proficiency in that subject. If 
vr arse ~ d lscOUrsgS some branch already taught, they 
am are y —s it unendowed. In both cases, the Masters 
OL Eat cs becgte in some peculiar circumstances, 
thie 10 the in wit ie wishes of the Board. Further than 
public with _ woul do, to say the least, no good. The 
of the “we ares of the examinations and the reports 
teaching toa yee quickly discover where the best 
Mésiin for + alsa and the best books were used ; and the 
he tia eir own interest, would not be slow in carrying 

€ results which were thus obtained. ‘The different 
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practice of different Schools would be a far more likely 
method of discovering the truth, than the most careful medi. 
tations of the ablest Board. The question, indeed, of the best 
subject for study at School in the present day is far from 
settled. But the experience which, in a few years, would be 
gained from so large an experiment, the results of which it 
would be the duty of the Board to preserve and digest, would 
furnish valuable data for the solution of this important 
problem. 

It has been unfortunate that a change in their teaching 
has generally been mixed up with proposals for amending 
the condition of the Endowed Schools. Many persons, real 
friends of education, have been averse to any interference with 
the Schools, because they feared that inconsiderate changes, 
made by unskilled hands, were calculated to destroy the proper 
character of the Schools, and to substitute for accurate study, and 
strict mental discipline, a superficial, showy acquaintance with 
some popular subjects. With alterations conceived in such a 
spirit, we have no sympathy. We have no idea of turning our 
Schoolboys into members of literary and scientific Societies. 
Our hope and desire is to see the Schools and Colleges of 
Ireland combined into one harmonious system, neither of the 
two ignoring the existence of the other ; neither engaged in the 
hopeless attempt to give an education in itself complete, but 
the one laying the broad foundation, the other erecting the 
stately superstructure; the one carrying general education as 
far as all can travel together on the same road ; the other 
gradually, though steadily, guiding each student to those 
separate pursuits to which his special circumstances incline him. 

In the Royal and Diocesan Schools, the appointment of the 
Ifead Master rests in most cases with the Lord Lieutenant. 
The exceptions are the Diocesan Schools of Armagh, Dublin, 
Kildare and Meath, and the Royal School of Armagh, which 
are in the gift of their respective Prelates; the Royal School 
of Dungannon also appears to be in the gift of the Primate. 
The patronage of the Private Foundations belongs to the repre- 
sentatives of the original trustees, or to trustees now acting, oF 
to corporations, or to the Bishops of the Established Church. 
We have already observed, that in no case, except the Schools of 
Erasmus Smith, and one private foundation of small importance, 
is any religious qualification required. It would greatly tend 
to secure proper appointments, if, as Dr. Wall has suggested, 
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the Board were empowered to present a list of some hinited 
number of names, at each vacancy, to the Patron, out of which 
he should be bound to make his choice. In default of appoint- 
ment by the Patron within a specified time after he had been 
furnished with the list, the appointment should lapse to the 
Board. It would also serve to remove, still more effectually, 
religious difficulties, if the patronage of the Bishops was trans- 
ferred to the Lord Lieutenant. A change in the appointment of 
Assistants would also be desirable ;—at present the Assistant 
Master is paid by the Board, and is thus in a great degree inde- 
pendent of the Principal. But ina school it is quite essential 
that perfect harmony should exist among all the Masters, and 
that the authority of the Principal should be supreme. Such 
an end can only be obtained by giving the Head Master full 
power to appoint and dismiss his own Assistants. We believe 
that one of the largest schools in Ireland received a severe and 
lasting injury from the imperfect control of the Principal, and 
the difficulty of removing, without direct proof of misconduct, 
Assistants who were notoriously unfit for their position. The 
best plan would be to give the Principal a certain salary, and 
— him to provide as many Assistants as the School might 
need, 

We have hitherto confined our observations exclusively to 
the Commissioners of Education, and the Schools which are 
under their Superintendance. We have still to notice the 
Grammar Schools which were founded by Erasmus Smith. 
These Schools were specially exempted from the operation of 
the Act of George IL. and are under a distinct and peculiar 
management. We do not think that there is any valid reason 
for thisexemption. It can scarcely serve any good purpose 
to keep up a separate Board, and that too, of so unwieldly a 
nature as is the Board of Governors of Erasmus Smith’s Schools, 
lor the administration of four Schools. At the time when 
this Board was constituted, no other means existed of adminis- 
tering its trusts. At present the machinery for a more complete 
execution of the settler’s design exists, and the interests of the 
public, and the Schools would certainly be promoted by placing 
tin under the same control as all similar institutions of 
Ne country. ‘The Acts of Parliament which regulate these 
Schools, require in every particular, careful revision. At 
Sg each of the head masters receives the original salary 
of a hundred marks, or £66 13s. 4d. a year. The Ushers 
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seem to have fared a little better. The Charter only allows 
twenty pounds a year, and one Usher to each School. The 
Hoard seem to have strained their power in allowing them 
£50 or £60. From a Parliamentary return, it appears that 
the entire expenditure upon the four Schools for the last year 
has been £658 10s. Od. Of this suin, £186 17s. 5d are 
set down for “rents, poor rates, insurances, repairs and 
incidentals,” Yet these Schools were the immediate object 
of the endowment, and the gross rental of the estates in that 
same year, exclusive of Receiver’s Fees, exceeded £8,500, and 
the actual receipts of the Governors were £7762 18s. 94d, 
‘This surplus is variously applied under legislative sanction, 
We might well return so far to the Founder’s intention, as to 
give to the primary objects of his bounty, that “ liberal main. 
wenance’ with which, as the Charter recites, he was so anxious 
to endow them. Even if no additional funds for the purposes 
of intermediate Education were granted, from the Krasinus 
Smith’s estates, their present amount may be estimated at 
£1,000 a year. The estates of the Royal Schools produce at 
least £6,000 a year. The Diocesan Schools should bring 
£4,000 ayear. The aggregate revenue of the Private Endow- 
ments under the Commissioners of Education is about £2,000 
a year. If we suppose the Miscellaneous Minor [ndowments 
to be consolidated, and take their gross amount at one-third of 
Mr. D’Alton’s estimate, we shall have a similarsum. Thena 
sum of £15,000 a year, would be available for purposes of 
intermediate Education. Such a sum, if applied on judicious 
and liberal principles, and administered by men who were 
really familiar with their subject, would amply supply our 
present Educational requirements. 

It will readily appear that the actual changes in the law re- 
yuisite to carry out the views which we have indicated are not 
very complicated, or extensive. Yet, it would be perhaps too 
sanguine to expect their speedy completion. At some tine or 
other, they will probably come. But in this as in every other 
case of reform, prejudice and misapprehension, and most lor- 
midable of all, the vis dxertie which is generated partly by 
indifference to the subject, and partly by imperfect acquaintance 
with it, present serious obstacles. The indiscretion of zealous 


* Ordered by the House of Commons to be Printed, 26 May, [Bod. 
No. 273. 
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friends too inereases the difficulty. Some accuse the Board of 
Education of cnlpable neglect, if not of something worse. 
Others would like to make the Endowed Schools subsidiary to 
tlhe Queen’s Colleges. Others would not interfere with exist- 
ing arrangements, but call upon the government to establish a 
new set of intermediate Schools. Others again would revolu- 
tionize the teaching and the revenues of the Schools. Such 
proposals are likely to involve the question in difficulties from 
which it is naturally free. No educational question has ever 
been beset with so few real troubles. Strange to say there is 
no religious difficulty. All the Schools, of whatever kind, are 
open to, and with a few exceptions may be governed by persons 
of any religious denomination. We propose no new establish- 
ment, We seck merely the greater effiaency of those which 
the wisdom and liberality of our ancestors endowed. We find 
no fault with the present Board. We thankfully acknowledge 
that they have acted with discretion, and that their success 
has been as great asa Board so constituted could attain. We 
do not ask for particular advantages to any iustitution. If the 
Queen’s Colleges receive any benefit from the change, it will 
arise merely from the improved educational condition of the 

ople. There need be no interference with vested rights. 
Ye do not ask for the new Board greater authority over the 
masters of the Schools than the existing Board possesses. We 
do not recommend any new office. We only divide the functions 
and enlarge the power of a body already in existence Nor have 
we been led astray by any wild theory of impossible perfection. 
We have merely proposed the application of a principle which 
the Legislature has frequently recognised. Most of our sugges- 
tions have been long since recommended, after ample enquiry, 
by a Committee of the House of Commons. Last, though at 
present not least in importance, we do not demand any grant 
of public money. ‘The solitary favor which we ask is, that we 
may be permitted to use our own resources. * 


hen In a previous page of this paper, it was stated that there were no 
are tanya, at the Erasmus Smith Schools. We now learn that there 
enty-six free pupils altogether in attendance upon these Schools. 
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ART. I1.—THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


SECOND ERA. 


In our former paper,* devoted to the history of this 
famous Society, we traced its course from its foundation, with 
the support of the Fellows, to its expulsion, at the command 
of the Board: we now proceed to relate its chief events from 
the period when the gates of the University were closed against 
it: andif, in this statement, it should seem that eloquence has 
decayed amongst us, let it be remembered that learning and 
sober thoughtfulness have more than proportionally advanced 
and flourished. 

Soon after the Board had resumed possession of the rooms 
hitherto occupied by the Society, they offered them to such of 
the Students as might be willing to accept them, subject to 
those rules which the orginal Society had refused to 
observe. A few of the Students, preferring a_ recog. 
nized position in College, to a participation in the fame and 
honors of the extern Society, when united with an opposition te 
the Heads of the University, accepted the offer thus made, and 


having met together, passed a series of resolutions, for the 


regulation of the newly-formed Society, holding out, at the 
same time, to the Members of the extern Society, the pn- 
vilege, until the Ist of January of the ensuing year, of jo 
ing them on subscribing to the resolutions just passed. 
Among the earliest members of the renewed Society may be 
mentioned the present Chief Justice Lefroy. At its second 
meeting, eleven members joined the original twelve, among 
whom were the late Provost, Dr. Sadleir, and Dr. Kyle, 
late Bishop of Cork. 

We will not dwell on the submissive addresses of the infant 
Society to the Board, which had just shown its paternal solici- 
tude for such Institutions, by suppressing its predecessor ; 
nor the dignitied replies to such addresses, that emanated from 
those luminaries, but will only remark that, within a year from 


* See Irish Quarterly Review, Vol. IV. No. 14. p. 309. Art. 


‘* The Historical Society of Trinity College, Dublin—¥irst Era.” 
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the foundation of the Society, its members presented a peti- 
tion, praying for a relaxation of some of those fundamental 
rules, which they had accepted from the Board, as the charter 
of their existence. In one respect, at least the Board yielded 
to their wishes, and allowed a limited number of the former 
members, Whose names were no longer on the College books, 
to continue as Honorary members of their Society. Among 
those thus honored by the Society, occur the names of Plun- 
ket, Peter Burrowes, and Richard Jebb, who was afterwards 
raised to the Bench. 

But the feeble and struggling state of the Society, that ren- 

dered the aid of some of the former and more advanced 
members, necessary to its existence, gradually wore away, and 
from its small commencement soon began to rival its exiled 
redecessor. One of the greatest ornaments that the Society 
could boast of, in those early days of its renewed existence, 
was John Jebb, afterwards Bishop of Limerick. His talents 
as a speaker were very great, and the practice attained in the 
Historical Society, he acknowledges, as of signal service to 
himself in after life, when, on being appointed to the Bishop- 
ric, he took his seat inthe House of Lords. There his self- 
possession, and the readiness of his replies, fully displayed the 
advantages of his early training. 

While a member of the Society, he had to lament the loss 
of two of his most intimate friends, Messrs. Reid and Sargint, 
whose premature deaths made a great impression on him. 

“To these interesting young men, who had been among its 
chief ornaments, the Historical Society” writes the Bishop’s 
biographer, “wished to pay a tribute of affectionate remem- 
brance, and Mr. Jebb accordingly was invited to address the 
Society from the chair, in a speech upon the characters and 
and deaths of their departed friends. His speech was printed 
by desire of the Society, and passed through two editions. I 
borrow with pleasure from Dr. Taylor's communication ; 
‘These were the days of the Historical Society, of which 
Mr. Jebb was a distinguished member, and the charms of his 
eloquence are still among the pleasant reminiscences of his 
contemporaries. One only of his addresses has been preserved, 
oe — from the chair of the Society, on the occasion 
high — two young men, Reid and Sargint, youths of 
0 nu use, cut off at the moment that the hopes and anti- 

Pations of their friends seemed about to be realized. Simi- 
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larity of dispositions and pursuits had united them and Jeb) 
in the strictest bonds of affection, and he who had to pronounce 
their funeral eulogy, was the person who felt their loss most 
bitterly. No stranger can read this simple and pathetic 
address, without being affected ; but those alone who heard jt 
can picture the effect that its delivery produced.” 

The Bishop long afterwards retained a warm attachment for 
the Historical Society, and set such a value upon the honors 
lie had obtained in it, as to name specially, in his will, the two 
medals he had received while a member. 

Another of those whose talents obtained him notice in the 
Society, was ILugh George Macklin, afterwards Advocate. 
General at Bombay, of whom, Moore in his Journal thus 
speaks :— 


‘Among the young men with whom I formed an intimacy in Col- 
lege, some were of the same standing with myself, others more 
advanced. One of the latter, Hugh George Macklin—or as he was 
called from his habits of boasting on all subjects, Hugo Grotius 
Braggadocio—had obtained a good deal of reputation both in his 
collegiate course, and in the Historical Society, where he was one of 
our most showy speakers. He was also a rhymer to a considerable 
extent, and contrived, by his own confession, to turn that talent to 
account, in a way which much better poets might have envied. 
Whenever he found himself hard run for money—which was not 
unfrequently the case—his last and great resource was, to threaten to 
publish his poems: on hearing which menace, the whole of his friends 
flew instantly to his relief. Among the many stories relative to his 
boasting powers, it was told of him, that being asked once, on the eve 
of a great public examination, whether he was well prepared in his 
Conic Sections, ‘Prepared’, he exclaimed, ‘I could i Ptr them.’ 
In a mock account, written some time after, of a night's proceedings 
in our Historical Society, one of the fines enforced tor disorderliness 
was recorded as follows—‘ Hugo Grotius Braggadocio, fined one 
shilling for whistling Conic Sections.’ ” 


In November, 1797, Moore entered the Society, having 
previously been a member of a junior debating society, that 
served in some measure, as a training school for the more 
advanced Association. In a few days after, another name was 
added to the Society, destined to win for itself a painfu, notor- 
iety in the troublous times that followed, we mean Robert 
Emmet. United by asimilarity of views, and a kindred genius, 
of the same standing in College and in the Society, an int- 
spd of the closest kind sprang up between the poet and 
sinwmiet. 
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How different the fate that awaited cach! The one the 
favored associate of the rich and noble, yet not the less 
beloved by the lowliest peasant of his native land, has but the 
other day sank calmly to rest, the wreath of fame resting 
upon his brow, the regrets of all classes and parties following 
him to the grave. ‘The other— 


«Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonour’d his relics are laid: 

Sad, silent and dark, be the tears that we shed, 

As the night dew that falls on the grass o’er his head.” 


The notices of the Historical Society which Moore gives in 
his Journal we transcribe, as affording a vivid description of 
the state of party feeling, which prevailed at this time within, 
what had hitherto been, the peaceful precincts of the Society :— 


“ The political ferment that was abroad through [reland soon found 
its way within the walls of the University, and a youth destined to act 
a melancholy, but ever memorable part in the troubled scenes that 
were fast approaching, now began to attract in no ordinary degree, 
the attention, both of his fellow students, and the College autho- 
rities in general. ‘his youth was Robert Emmet, whose brilliant 
success in his College studies, and more particularly in the scien- 
tific portion of them, had crowned his career, as far as he had gone, 
with all the honours of the course ; while his powers of oratory dis- 

layed at a debating Society, of which, about this time, 1796-7, I 
vecame amember, were beginning to excite universal attention, as well 
from the eloquence as the political boldness of his displays. He 
was, I rather think by two classes, my senior, though it might have 
been only by one. But there was, at all events, such an interval 
between our standings as, at that time of life, makes a material dif- 
ference ; and when I became a Member of the Debating Society, | 
found him in full fame, not only for his scientific attainments, but 
also for the blamelessness of his life, and the grave suavity of his 
manners. Besides the Minor Society, there was another in College, 
for the higher classes of students, called the Historical Society, 
established on the ruins of one bearing the same name, which 
ad some years before been (on account of its politics, [ believe) 
“ down by the Fellows, but continued in defiance of them to 
old its sittings outside the walls. Of this latter association, 
Soenien Bushe, the present witty Ohief Justice, was, if Iam not 

‘taken, One of the most turbulent, as well as most eloquent, 
members, 

ao Warencnnr on 1797, though T cannot exactly say at what 
er inte - see bel Member of the Historical Society of the 
eae oie rs as everywhere else, the political spirit so rife 
netwithetundine 2 © mix with all our debates and proceedings, 
agri 'e constant watchfulness of the College autho- 

» anc “ : ‘trong party within the Society itself which adhered 
Ur 
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devotedls to the politics of the government, and took part invariah|, 
with the Provost and Fellows in all their restrictions and inguis). 
torial measures. 

The most distinguished and eloquent among these supporters of 
power were a young man, named Sargeant, of whose fate in after 
days I know nothing; and Jebb, the late Bishop of Limerick, who 
was then, as he continued to be through life, highly respected for his 
private worth and learning. Of the popular side in the society, th. 
chief champion and ornament was Robert Emmet ; and though every 
eare was taken to exclude from among the subjects of debate al] ques. 
tions likely to trench upon the politics of the day, it was always eas) 
enough, by a side wind of digression or allusion, to bring Ireland and 
the prospects then opening upon her within the scope of the orator’s 
view. Soexciting and powerful in this respect were the speeches of 
Emmet, and so little were the most distinguished speakers among our 
opponents able to cope with his eloquence, that the Board at length 


actually thought it right to send among us a man of advanced staad- 
ing in the University, and belonging to a former race of good 
speakers in the society, in order that he might answer the speeches of 
Kmmet, and endeavour to obviate what they considered the mischievous 
iinpressions produced by them. ‘The name of this mature champion 
of the higher powers was, if I remember right, Geraghty ; and it was 
in replying to a speech of his one night, that Mmmet, to the no small 
mortification and surprise of us who gloried in him as our leader, 
became embarrassed in the middle of his speech, and (to use 4 
Parliamentary phrase) broke down. Whether from a momentary 
confusion in the thread of his argument, or possibly from diffidence in 
encountering an adversary so much his senior, (for Emmet was as 
modest as he was high minded and brave) he began, in the full career 
of his eloquence, to hesitate and repeat his words, and then, after an 
effort or two to recover himself, sat down.” 


Again, in his Life of Lord Kkdward Fitzgerald, Moore 
thus recalls the appearance and manner of Emmet in the 
Society — 


‘Simple in all his habits, and with a repose of look and manner 
indicating but little movement within, it was only when the spring 
was touched that set his feelings, and, through them, his intellect 
in mc tion, that be at all rose above the level of ordinary men. On 
no oceasion was this more peculiarly striking than in those displays 
of oratory, with which, both in the Debating and the Historical 
Society he so often enchained the attention and sympathy of his 
voung audience. No two individuals, indeed, could be much more 
unlike to each other, than was the same youth to himself before 
rising to speak and after. The brow that had appeared inanimate 
and drooping, at once elevating itself in all the consciousness of power 
aud the whole countence and figure of the speaker assuming * 
change as of one suddenly inspired. Of his oratory, it must be recol- 
lected, I speak from youthful impressions ; but Ihave heard little sine 
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that appeared to me of a loftier, or (what is a far more rare quality 
in Irish eloquence) purer character ; and the effects it produced, as 
well from its own exciting power, as from the susceptibility with 
which his audience caught up every allusion to passing events, was 
euch as to attract at last seriously the attention of the Fellows ; and 
by their desire one of the Scholars, a man of advanced standing and 
reputation for oratory, came to attend our debates for the purpose 
of answering Emmet, and endeavouring to neutralize the impression 
of his fervid eloquence.” 


Of the poet himself, a contemporary in College thus 
writes :-— Our young hero’s next display was in Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he entered a pensioner. The 
Historical Debating Society was then in full health and 
vigour. Young Moore, in his first speech, made an impres- 
sion on the auditors that engaged their attention, and struck 
deeper at every successive debate. He imvited me to his 
rooms in College, to hear him and his fellow-students at 
rehearsal ; their compositions were exceedingly clever, but my 
fmend had the best, and his delivery was easy and natural, 
much superior to any that competed with him—huis speeches 
had all the efleet of extemporary effusions.” 

But the friendly discussions of the Society did not long con- 
tinue uninterrupted. The political horizon had been for some 
time growing dark and menacing. Without, the power of 
France, directed as it was by the revolutionary leaders, 
threatened with invasion, and undermined by intrigue, every 
country which still continued faithful to its original form of 
government, and still held aloof from a participation in those 
dreams of liberty and advancement that could find their 
only fullilment in the destruction of all who from birth, 
lortune, or talents, seemed to be above the common mass. 
While within, that storm was gathering which so soon burst 
over our unlortunate country, only to leave its authors, 
Whether deceived or deceiving, to pine away in the dungeon, 
orto expiate their treason on the scaffold. ‘The meetings of 
the Socicty did not indeed cease, but politics took the place 
of literature, and the fear of invasion forced even the youngest 
and most heedless to bethink him of defence. In the autumn 
of L796, a private inceting was held in College, at which 
eyed a expressive of a desire, on the part of 
that aa “te : defence of their country, and promising 
theie enfin se duties should not be interfered with by 

itary avoeations. When, however, these resolutions 
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were laid before the Chancellor of the University, he refused 
his consent, on the ground that sucha proceeding would be in- 
con patible with literary pursuits. The late Rev. Peter "a4 
iro m whose Journals we take these particulars, referring to 
this peri lod, writes _— 


‘Though disap pointed i in their first attempt, the young and ardent 
lo: “slicks of Trinity College were, in the end, to suce eed. The aspect 
of affairs became more gloomy. T he I rene *h flee t adppeare ad off the 
coast. All arme TF | assoc li itions rece ‘ived orde ‘rs to be ready to varri- 
son the city at a moment’s war ning, and were served with ball car 
tridve ace ordingly. The attorney’ s ande ity corps offered to mar h 
wherever government thought most advanti weous to the public 
service. On the 26th of December, the ¢ ‘ollegi: ons again app lied for 
per mission, to be allowed to arm for the defence of their coun try. 
They adopted the same resolutions as before, and transmitted them 
to the Lord Lieutenant, signed by two hundred and five persons, 
among whom were all the lay fe lows and several of the clerical ones. 
7 he impending danger which threatened the nation, seems to have 
procured for the petitioners a more favourable hearing than before: 
for in two days after the resolutions were presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant by the Provost, an answer was received, granting to the 
students that pe rmission to embody, for which they sought so ardently 
They accordingly met in the Historical Socie ty room, and ap pointed 
a Committee of tive, to examine and give areturn of all those who 
were able and fit to bear arms. This was necessary, as several very 
voung lads, who were totally unfit for service, signed the resolutions. 
The return made was two hundred and ten, none of whom were under 
© feet six inches. There were about ten represented to the meeting 
as under size, but able for any service; these by a vote of the meeting 
were elected members of the cor ps. It was also voted, that all gre ntle- 
men who had taken their degrees in C ollege, and all who atten ded 
the College medical net ssors, were eligible to be admitted by ballot. 
Immediately after, the ne ‘wly constituted cor ps procee ded to the 
election of its Officers, and to the choice of a uniform. Four 
Captan s and eloht Lieutenants were chosen—all of the former and 
two of the latter were fellows of the Univ ersit) : and the corps s¢ lected 
for their uniform, sea wr let, faced with blue, without any lace, an id 
plain gilt button ' Kerseymere waistcoat and breeches, with 
black leryinges. Sioa naceal ‘nt is greatly praised for allowing the 
students toembody ; as, if there was an ‘insurrection, or any ferment 
in town among the lower orders of pe ople, we coul 1 contribute more 
to the restoration of peace then any ol in the kingdom, as the 
name of College carries terror along with i 


- Januar 10th, 1797 == ¥¢ sterd; Ly the + ine corps rece ive d their 


aris from government, and we have even now made some pro 


ees 





gress in our exercise. Our Officers are partic ‘ularly atte ntive. 
[ was on guard in the College the whole of Saturday night, 
is the arms were lodged that day in a room. 1 was rag! com- 


fortable and happy, as the whole serjeant’s guard was very p! leasant 
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and entertaining. I stood sentry two hours 3 the remainder of the 
time I was in the Historical Society room, which was converted into 
4 guard room. : vei 

“January 2lst—yesterday the College corps made its first public 
entré, and cut a most respectable figure. It certainly was a glorious 
spectacle to behold two hundred ot the first youth and flower of the 
nation, assembled in martial array, In support of the rights and 
libertiesof their country. We were the admiration of every one who 
saw us; and all paid the most flattering compliments to our ap- 
pearance and discipline. ......e6 

«February 4th, 1797, our corps left the College at nine o’clock 
on Thursday, and marched to the Green, where we waited until a 
quarter past ten, when a gun was fired as a signal to march. The 
cavalry went first in files of two, and were followed by the infantry, 
consisting of eleven corps, ours in the centre ; we then proceeded to 
the Park, and drew up in line on the fifteen acres, where we waited 
for the Lord Lieutenant, John, Earl of Camden, who came into the 
field at one o'clock, and was saluted by twenty-one pieces of artil- 
lery, Which had a grand effect indeed. He then rode along the line, 
and returned to the camp colours, where we passed in quick and slow 
time. He was attended by a numerous and elegant suite, amongst 
whom was the Commander-in-Chief, and a great number of General 
Officers. He was pleased to express his most decided approbation 
of the College corps, and was astonished at their discipline and 
military appearance, 

“Amidst all this pomp and pride of War, the Society continued 
to meet, but events were hurrying on to their crisis, and at last 
burst forth in the Rebellion of 98. Such a calamity was sufficient to 
arrest the attention of the most careless, and was felt most acutely by 
the Members of the Society. iui 

“On the 30th of May, it was resolved—Ist.—that the Historical 
Society, with the warmest feelings for the common cause of their 
Country, and resolyed to join heart and hand in defence of their 
liberties and laws, which are at this day attacked by disaffection 
and rebellion, have unanimously resolved to suspend their meeting's 
until the happy return of domestic tranquillity. 2nd.—resolved, 
that as nothin, but the superior voice of our Country could call for 
this adjournment of our Institution, the Auditor is requested to give 
hotice of the first meeting of this Society, to take place after the long 
vacation which is now at hand.” ; 





When the Society re-assembled, in the autumn, among the 
new Members proposed we may mention the Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker, the late Baron Foster, Mr. Litton, 
now Master in Chancery, Rev. Charles R. Maturin, * and the 
Kev, George Crolly ; nearly all of whom obtained the honors 
te Bigeye cither in poetry or oratory. — Even whilst a 

le Society, the merits of Mr. Crolly’s poetical 
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efforts were acknowledged, it having been unanimous ly voted 
that he be permitted to publish his poems, now on the Essay 
Book of the Society. , 
It was about this time that Moore found himself ; in some 
difficulty on account of a composition for which he had obtained 
a medal, but the tone of which was considered rather objection- 
able whe n seen afterwards on the books of the Society. But 
we shall use the Poet’s own account of the matter.—« A 
struggle in which I myself was, about this time, engaged with 
the dominant party in the Society may be worth dwelling on 
for a few moments,—the circumstances ‘attending it being, in no 
small degree, perhaps, characteristic as well of the gol as the 
bad qui sities of my own character at that time of life. Besides 
the medals given by the Society to the best answerers in history, 
there was also another for the best compositions sent in at stated 
periods, either in prose or verse. ‘These productions were all to 
be delivered in anonymously, and on the mght when they were 
to be read aloud for the judgme nt of the Society, a reader for 
each was appointed by rotation from among the members. ‘Tak- 
ing it into my head to become a candidate for this medal, I 
wrote a burle sque sort of poem, called an ‘ Ode upon Nothing, 
with Notes by ‘Trismegistus Rustifustius, &e &e.’ My attempts 
at humorous writing had not been many, and the fun scattered 
throughout this poem was, in some parts, not of the most chias- 
tened description. On the night when it was to be read, whe- 
ther by mere accident, or from a suspicion that the poem was by 
me, | was voted by the Socie ty to be the reader of it ; and as | 
pe formed my task con anore,—though tremblingly nervous 
during the whole operation,—and ip some degree acted as well 
as read the composition, 1 ifs success was altogether comple te; 
applause and laughter greeted me throughout, and the medal 
was voted to the author of "a composition triumphantly. 1 
then acknowledged myself in due form, and the poem was 
transcribed into the book of ‘the Society appointed to receive 
all such prize produc tions. 

‘Being now open to the cool inspection of the members, the 
obje Cc tionable nature of some parts of this extravaganza began 
to be more seriously viewed,—at least by the party opposed to 
me in polities—my own side, of course, seeing nothing wrong 
whatever in the matter, —andat le1 igth notice wi ‘as regul: arly given 
ofa motion to be brought forward in the following week for the 
| xpurgu i¢ of certain passages ina composition entered on the 
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books of the Society, entitled ‘An Ode upon Nothing,’ &e &e.’ 
On the night appointed the charge was brought forward with 
all due solemnity by a scholar, I think, of the name of Whitty, 
—one whom, in enumerating the ablest of the party opposed 
to us, Lomitted before to mention. At the conclusion of his 
elaborate charge I rose to answer him, and having prepared 
myself for the occasion, delivered myself of a speech which 
amused exceedingly my auditors on both sides. 

“ Speaking as the friend of Doctor ‘Trismegistus Rustifustius, 
| stated that immediately on receiving notice of this motion, 1 
had waited on the Doctor himself to learn his feelings on the 
subject, and to take instructions as to the line he wished me to 
adopt in his defence. The description of my interview with 
tis ideal personage, and the ludicrous message which | repre- 
sented him to have sent by me to |nis critics and censors, excited 
roars of laughter throughout,—though not a trace of them now 
remains in my memory,—and I sat down amidst triumphant 
cheers. In proportion,however, as my own party was pleased 
with the result, they were in like degree doomed to be disap- 
pointed by the turn which the affair afterwards took, In order 
to doaway with theeffect of my speech, two or three of the gravest 
and most eloquent of the antagonist party rose in succession to 
auswerme; and the first of them (who was, I rather think, 
Sargeant) began by saying in a complimentary strain, ‘I well 
suew what we were to expect from that quarter; Lwasfully pre- 
pared for that ready display of wit and playfulness which has so 
uiueh amused and diverted the attention of the Society from the 
venous, ke Xe,’ ‘This tone of candour disposed me to listen to 
tie speeches of my accnsers with respect; and the solemn earnest- 
hess with Which they pointed out the ill consequences of affording 
eheouragement to such productions, by not only conferring upon 
them rewards, but even suffering them toremain as models on the 
Society’s books, all fell with due weight upon my mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, in the few sentences which I spoke in reply, 1 freely 
‘ knowledged the serious impression which my accuser’s words 
had made upon me, as well as the sincere pain I should feel 
eneing thought capable of deliberately offending against those 
WS prescribed alike by good morals and good taste. 1 do not 
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: . ud to remember accurately the words which I used, but 

" he in substance their import ; and though I su 
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the occasion, | was certainly not made to feel by the other side 
that they took any overweening credit to themselves for the re- 

sult, or ‘at all abused their triumph ; for immediately on hear. 
ing my speech, they volunt: arily, if I recollect right, withdrew 
their motion, without pressing it to a division, and the whole 
terminated without any further discussion. This, at least, is the 
strong impression produced on my memory; and | remember 
also that as soon as the excitement of the affair had passed 
away, I myself, in order to prevent any recurrence to the 
subject, took an opportunity of quietly removing the composi- 
tion from the books.” 

Mr. Croker was chosen to close the Summer Session of 
1800 with a speech from the chair, and thus dwells on the 
advantages of Oratory :—‘ In the practice of Elocution all the 
reasoning of Science, the experience of History, and the ele- 
gance of Composition have the fairest field for their general 
display. Oratory is in all conflicts a strong defence and a 
powerful assailant ; to it belong to exeite and direct the passions, 
to kindle the fire of the soul, and rule the conflagration. At 
its voice nations have started into arms, and the accents of 
persuasion have stilled the most licentious multitude. On it I 
may truly say our lives and liberties depend.—In the Senate it 
is the shield of our © ountry’s rights—and at the Bar the sword 
of Justice, wielded in the defenee of persecuted virtue ; from its 
touch corruption shrinks abashed and trembling, and its hand 
rends the veil of accusation and corruption with which Innocence 
is too often obscured.” 

Subsequent to this Mr. Justice Perrin, and the Right Hon. 
Francis Blackburne joined the Society. Of the latter it has 
been said that he showed in the Society full promise of the rare 
talents that so distinguished him in after life ; the same clear 
and pregnant style, teeming with inform: ition, and the same 
sweetness of voice whieh charmed his auditors at the Bar in 

later years, in the Historical Society won for him the applause 
of his coevals and the honors of the Institution. 

In 1804 the late lamented Chief Justice Dogherty was added 
to the long list of illustrious names of which the Society can 
boast. About the same time Doetor Singer, the present Bishop 
of Meath, and Doctor MacDonnell, now Provost of Trinity 
College, joined the Society, and soon after Mr. Charles Phillips 
heeame a member. The powers of oratory of the last named 
soon became conspicuous, and in each year of his membership 
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were rewarded with the Society’s honors. In 1806 Mr. Henry 
(rattan was proposed, It was attempted to admit him without 
the usual preliminary ballot, as a tribute of respect to his illus- 
trious father, but the proposal was negatived by a small majority. 
In November, 1809, the late Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil 
joined the Society. * He frequently obtained its medals for 
oratory and composition, especially for the latter. In contest- 
ing the former he was opposed, and frequently with success, 
by the Rev. Robert M‘Ghee, the Rev. Doctor Robinson, and 
Mr. Wyse, now her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Greece. In after life Sheil bore testimony to the advantages 
of such a Society as the Historical in the following terms :— 
“But with all its imperfections it must be recollected that 
such an Institution affords an occasion for the practice of pub- 
lie speaking, which is as much perhaps the result of practical 
acquisition as it is of natural endowment. A false ambition of 
ornament might prevail in its assemblies, and admiration 
might be won by verbose extravagance and boisterous inanity, 
but a man of genius must still have turned such an Institu- 
tion to account. Ile must have thrown out a vast quantity 
of ore which time and circumstances would afterwards separate 
and refine. His faculties must have been put into action, and 
he must have learned the art, as well as tested the delight of 
stirring the hearts and exalting the minds of a large concourse 
of men. The physique of oratory too, if 1 may use the ex- 
pression, must have been acquired : ajust sense of the value of 
gesture and intonation results from the practice of public 
speaking, and the appreciation of their importanee is necessary 
for their attainment.” But whatever Sheil’s powers of oratory 
in the debate, for Composition both prose and verse, but 
especially the latter, he received repeatedly the honors awarded 
by the Society. One of the poems for which he obtained a 
medal has fallen into our hands, from which we have selected 
the following extracts, as specimens of the early powers of 
one whose name, in connection with dramatic literature, will 
=“ retain a high and honorable position. This poem was 
oon ate of the Society, on the occasion of the death of 
nembers, whose early powers were such as to add to 


t ; ) ' , ; . ; . l I 
he grief which his premature disease caused to his friends and 
fellow students :-— 


_.. For Memoir of Sheil, 
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‘ON THE DEATH OF MR. ROBERTs. 


You ask, in mist of roses drest 

When evening steals along the West, 
When day is set and mecker red 

On Dargle’s glimmering hill is shed, 
When sunbeam of a softer hue 

Is idling in the mountain’s blue, 

When sigh of each departing gale 

Scarce heaves along the closing vale, 
Scarce whispers to the listening ear 

That Contemplation’s hour is near— 
You ask me, friend, when then I stray 
Muttering the while a pensive lay 

O'er the dark steep where vew tree shade 
Flings a brown horror through the glade, 
While ey press pale around is seen 
‘Twining its wreath of twilight green, 

You ank, why then with step so slow, 
With heat of anguish, eye of woe, 

| move where yon drear Abbe 'y rears 
The wreck of many an hundred years, 
Where gloomy cell and long drawn aisle 
And gothic arch in moulde ‘ring pile 

P resent to melancholy’s eye 

A secret source of sympathy, 

While stone with withering grass o’erspread 
Bespeaks the mansion of the dead : 

You ask why o’er yon rustic tomb 

That climme rs through the gathering gloom, 
| bend the knee—why to the skies 

In sorrow floating raise mine eyes, 

Why on the welkin’s silver blaze 

| pause in fixed and vacant gaze | 

Mark ye yon slab with moss o’ergrown, 
Yon simple slab—beneath that stone 
There lies whate’er the poet’s s thought 

In faney’s fairy loom has w rought, 

The reasoning power, the soul of fire 
Breathed o'er the dhovils of rapture’s s ly re, 
Simplicity, with art combined 

With friendship’s heart, the head re fined, 


The thought of depth, with genius high 
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Beneath that humble stone doth he— 
All lie with him who hes so low 

With him for whom we melt in woe, 

All lie with Roberts—on that grave 
Write Koberts—and write nothing save. 
Whoe’er he be who wanders by 

In that short word I ween will see 

His epitaph and eulogy.— 

When morn in orient lustre glows 

Oft have I watched the opening rose : 

So fair a flower—seemed fit to deck 

‘he dimple in Aurora’s cheek : 

So fair a flower—seemed fit to vie 

With roses of Aurora’s sky : 

But ah! when o’er the crimsoned dell 
The curtain mists of evening fell, 
Returning to that guardian bower 
Where laughed at morn the blooming flower, 
The hue of death around was shed, 

Down, down was sunk the weeping head 
Kneumbered with the dewy gem 

It hung upon the moss grown stem— 
The pride of morn at eve was fled 

In one short day the rose was dead ! 
Alas! e’en so, the fairest tlower 

That grew in academic bower, 

That flower on which each rainbow tint 
Of genius, nature did imprint, 

For life’s poor little morn could bloom— 


Ye scenes of joy now past return 
I cannot, would not, cease to mourn : 
And though ye come with many a tear, 
Ye scenes of recollection dear, 

Though while ye float on memory’s eye 
My bosom heaves with many a sigh— 
Yet sorrow’s cup hath sentiment 
Tempered with somewhat of content : 

\ es, while the coldest tide of woe 

Uhrobs through my heart in freezing flow, 
Yet there’s a warm sensation fe't, 

(hat bids the ice of sorrow melt. 
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"Tis true he’s gone, and with him fled 
The many happy hours we led : 

And yet those happy days still seem 
To rise on recollection’s dream— 

Ye dear illusions pause awhile 
And sad reality beguile......... 













































The Poem thus concludes :— 


“Come cast one glance on Roberts’ bier, 
On him on whose ecstatic tongue 

You oft in rapture’s glance have hung, 
While melting o’er the yielding heart 

The accents fell with nature’s art : 

Oh! had he lived, well might L tell 
That he his country’s sentinel, 

Bursting from ’mid our patriot band 

Had seized the tramp with daring hand, 
With freedom’s blast had roused the land, 
And burning with a virtuous rage 

lad crushed corruption in this pensioned age. 
Here patriotism, here talents lie, 

Come learn from this that you must die : 
For ever with the laurel twined 

The sable cypress wreath we find! 
Though youth may swell the silken sail 
That opes to reputation’s gale 

On pleasure’s stream, think, while you steer 
rom week to month, from month to year, 
That stream will empty in the sea 

Ot fathomless eternity.” 





While writing of Sheil as a Poet, we may state that 
another, celebrated afterwards as a successful votary of the 
Muses, joined the Society about this time ; we mean Charles 
Wolfe, the authorship of whose beautiful lines on the death of 
Sir Jolin Moore was so long disputed ; lines that won from 
Byron the high commendation, that in his opinion “‘ they were 
little inferior to the best which the present age has brought 
forth.” “The feeling,” writes Medwin, “ with which he recited 
these admirable stanzas I shall never forget. After he had 
come toan end, he repeated the third, and said it was perfect, 
particularly the lines— 

“ But he lay, like a warrior taking his rest ; 
With his martial cloak around him.” 
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While in the Society Mr. Wolfe obtained prizes for several 
pieces of composition ; however, as they have been already pub- 
lished, we need not here refer to them. 

But we have not yet exhausted the list of Poets who adorned 
the Historical Society in this, its Second, Kra. 

Doctor John Anster, the translator of Mawst, may likewise 
be reckoned among the number, and obtained several of the 
Society’s medals for Composition. For one of these prize com- 
sitions entitled “¢ An Ode to Fancy” we refer our readers to 
his volume of early poems entitled Xanioda. 

Ou the elevation of Doctor Elrington to the Provostship the 
Society presented him with a congratulatory address, to which 
he replied in the most courteous terms, assuring them that he 
appreciated justly the value of those pursuits, to which the 
leisure their academic studies allow, 1s devoted by the His- 
torical Society ; and that he should always feel happy to hear of 
their progress, aud always be ready to promote their welfare. 
Expressions too soon to be forgotten in the heat of a dispute 
that terminated the existence of a Society in which he himself 
had won some of his earliest laurels,and received the warmest, 
and perhaps most sincere plaudits for success. 

However, we will not anticipate this unfortunate dispute, 
but will turn aside to a subject that would apparently find no 
place here—we mean the glory and popularity conferred on all 
those who were fortunate enough to share in the splendid 
exploits of the Peninsular war. 

Karly in 1512 a Committee was formed to present an address 
to General Sir William Parker Carrol, who had served with 
great distinction as a field officer in the Spanish forces, and 
had been present at the battle of Albuera. 

Having been a member of the Society, the occasion of a 
visit to his native land was seized, to congratulate him on his 
successful efforts in the cause of liberty in Spain. The Society’s 
sentiments were conveyed to him in the following terms :— 
—"Sir, The Historical Society conceive it due to the character 
of their Institution to express the high sense which they enter- 
lain of the exalted heroism, directed by the most splendid 
military capacity, which has been evinced in the person of one 
of their earliest and most distinguished members. ‘They are 
aware that their congratulations can add but little to those 
which you have already received from every description of your 
countrymen ; they are sensible that they can contribute but ina 
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slight degree to increase the lustre of the success which has 
attended your efforts in the defence of the Peninsula, but they 
flatter themselves that in the unbiassed feelings of youthful 
enthusiasm you will experience the gratifying testimony of the 
ardour with which your exertions are acknowledged, and the 
disinterested emotions with which your successes are appreciat- 
ed. Many of the most distinguished characters in the senate 
and at the Bar, have been ina bted for their success to their 
early promise in the Historical Society, but it was reserved for 
you sir, (we feel it with pleasure, we acknow ledge it with grati- 
tude) to make this Institution the road to military preeminence, 
to render literary pursuits subservient to the noblest of purposes 
—-the defence of our Country and the liberties of mankind. 
Accept, sir, in the name of the Society by which we are deputed, 
the warmest congratulations of the youthful heart. We feel 
confident that it will afford you relief amidst the hards hips of 
war, that it will aflord you support in the hour of battle, to be 
sesaued that in the seclusion of literary pursuits the youth of 
Ireland look to your exertions with the fondest anticipations of 
future triumphs; and while we indulge in the sincerest hopes 
that you will long continue to obtain the enthusiastic admiration 
of your Countrymen, we feel warranted in the fullest assurance 
that you will ever continue to deserve it. Signed—Carrol 
Watson, Chairman. W.B. Rutherford,J. W. Lendrick, N. Ball.” 
To this address General Carrol m: ade the following reply :— 
‘ Gentlemen—lIt is impossible that any language in my power 
to use can sufficiently express the happiness and pride I hav 
felt at the receipt of the very flattering testimonial of esteem 
and good opinion which you so handsomely conveyed to me from 
the Historical Soc iety of the U hiversity of Dublin. How often, 
in the active scenes in which it has been my lot to be engage d 
on the theatre of the world, has memory transported me to the 
spot whence this memorial of your kindness is dated. How 
often have I turned to the scenes of my early and happy } youth 
there py assed, to the companions who then shared with me in its 
pursuits and pleasures, and who, like me in journeying forw ard, 
have delighted to linger over scenes of intellectual pleasure and 
moral improvement, the traces of which are indelible on every 
heart. Judge then, Gentlemen, whether the esteem and kind- 
uess, expressed for me by those who have succeeded me in this 
early career, and whose future fame will doubtless far transcend 
that which I can ever hope to acquire, is not most dear to me 
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as a man—most precious to me asa soldier, It has been 
my lot, incommon wtih thousands of my countrymen, to aid 
with my feeble arm a cause in which the oppressed have man- 
fully struggled against the oppressor—in which the most hon- 
ourable feelings of insulted humanity have warred on our side, 
and although the day of battle has not always terminated favour- 
ably to the wishes of the good and the energies of the brave— 
vet | am confident the time will arrive when the overthrow of 
the mighty hosts of the invader shall proclaim to the world that 
a people fighting in a righteous cause are themselves, in every 
character, estimable. 


[ have the honor to be, Gentlemen, your very obliged servant, 
Wm. Parker Carrol.” 


General Carrol was not, however, the only officer who dis- 
tinguished himself in the last war whom the Society could 
clamas a former member: General Ross, who was mortally 
wounded, whilst leading on the British troops against Balti- 
more, had also, in his College days, been a member of the Society. 

The storm which had long been impending, burst over the 
Society on the re-assembling of the members after the long va- 
cation of 1812. On this oceasion the Board published a series 
of what they termed fundamental rules, which they commanded 
the Society to observe, and which excluded from the Society 
those gentlemen who had hitherto continued members, even 
though their names were no longer on the College books, until 
of Master’s standing; and likewise imposed on the mem- 
bers a new obligation on entering the Society, which did 
away with that secrecy with regard to the private business 
a the Institution which had hitherto been uniformly 
enforced, : r 

Inan answer drawn up by a Committee of the Society, they, 
while acceding in the main to these rules, respectfully remon- 
strated against several of then, particularly the two above 
mentioned, as destructive to the Society and detrimental to its 
efficiency. To this the Board replied, that they saw no reason 
ar their regulations. Whether instigated by a 

- stroy the Society, and irritated by its remonstrances, 
staph rips or really anxious for its welfare, and de- 
Ve aang die ger not, by breaking the rules that had been 

“own, forfeit the good opinion of the Board, the Provost 
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(Doctor Hlrington) appears to have been unusually profuse jn 
his communications to the Society. In one of these commu. 
nications he objected to several of the subjects chosen for debate, 
declaring that to discuss such subjects as the death of Charles |. 
or the assassination of Cesar, mghtbe productive of serious evils. 
‘lo this the Society replied, by assuring the Provost that the 
debate on the questions of Caesar and C Radles turned upon the 
political expediency of the act as connected with the benefit to 
be derived by their err countries: that their object i 
selecting these questions, far from being to weaken those sen- 
timents of morality and loyalty whic hb always distinguish and 
pervade their de bates, wasto add to them, if possible, still greater 
permanence and strength, by giving an opportunity of dis- 
playing the superior mass of argume nt that will ever be found 
to support the cause of morality. They likewise implored the 
Board to re-consider its decision as to the exclusion of those 
members whose names were no longer on the College books ; for 
since they, who had hitherto, by their superior attainments and 
st anding: in College, maintaine id order during the debates, and 
presided at their opening and closing meetings, had been ex. 
cluded from the Society, disorder had taken the place of pro- 
priecty, and the compe tition for the honors of the Society being 
now objectle ss, Since even those who had obtained them could 
stay no longer than others in the Society, had sensibly decreased. 
To this memorial the Board returne + a verbal answer—that 
“they had determined not to comply with the request con- 
tained, &e.” But nothing daunted, the Society once more ap- 
proached the Board with the re eeondble request, that on the 
occasions of opening and closing the session with a speech 
from the chair, they might be allowed to select some one of the 
former members whose names were no longer on the ¢ College 
books, and that on these two occasions any one in aci demic 
costume, whose name was on the College books, might obtain 
admission to their meetings. Even to this modified demand 
the Board would not accede, replying that “ the Board have 
read and considered the foregoing address and cannot accede 
to any of the requests contained in it.” 

But we gl: adly eseape {rom these topics of dispute and re- 
crimination, to aletter from. the Right Hon. ‘Thomas Spring 
Rice, now Lord Monteagle, which will show some consideration, 
in the Sister Universities, for a Society which its natural pro- 
tectors were apparently resolved to destroy. 
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“Dear Sir, 

You will, 1 hope, excuse the trouble IT give you in this 
letter, but my entire ignorance of any other channel of com- 
munication, and some idea of the probable utility of the ob- 
‘ect | have in view, must plead my excuse. 

During the three very happy years [ passed at Cambridge, 
1 derived much gratification from the institution of a Society, 
bearing some resemblance to the Historical Society amongst 
you. . 
It was founded on the most liberal principles, and from 
among the 120 or 130 Members who composed it, L have 
become acquainted wlth some of those whose moral and 
intellectual qualities | most nghly esteem. A similar Societs 
(the Attic) exists at Oxford. Now as many amongst us, who 
most deeply felt the pleasures and advantages derived from our 
Society’s meetings were consequently most interested in per- 
petuating them, an union has been formed between the Societies 
of Oxford and Cambridge, to institute a central one in London. 
A certificate of being a member of the former 1s sufficient to 
constitute a member of the latter, which is also to be augment- 
ed by ballot —Such was our proposed plan when, at my 
suggestion, it was agreed that an invitation should be sent to 
the Historical Society of the University of Dublin to par- 
ticipate in the advantages of our Institution ;—L have been 
authorized to make this proposition known to my countrymen 
here, to many of whom I cannot but think its aeceptance 
might be attended with considerable benefit. Lt would enable 
them to continue the connections and pursuits of their own 
collegiate life, while it opened to their acquaintance the 
members of the Sister Universities of Kngland. In any case 
I cannot fear that the offer can be received otherwise than as 
it is intended, as a sincere mark of respect for the liberal course 
of education pursued in the College of Dublin, and as_ a token 
of esteem for the abilities that adorn it. 


| have the honor to be, &., &«. 


, 


THOMAS SeRING Rice.’ 


Mr. Wolfe was appointed to close the Winter Session of 1814 
with a speech from the chair, for which he was unanimously 
voted a gold medal by the Society. But we refer our readers to 
the edition of his works, edited by Archdeacon Russell, for 


? 
+ 


“© poems for which he obtained prizes in the Society, and fora 
*) * 
ob 
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copy of this speech. About the same time Mr. Anster received 
gratifying evidence of the appreciation which his juvenile at. 
temptsat Poetry obtained from his fellow students and compan. 
ions inthe Society; hehaving been unanimously requested topub- 
lish his poems, and the spee ch he had delivered from the a 
But the fate which had so long been impending over the 
Society was to be delayed no longe r. ‘Taking advantage of a 
personal dispute between two of the Members, the Board 
ublished a series of regulations, which, among other alterations, 
directed—That a Committee of five should be appointed, in 


whose hands the entire management of the private business of 


the Society should rest. The hours for their meetings were 
also limited, and above all, in importance to the Soci ‘ely, the 
entire junior sophister class were excluded from entering it. 
‘To these regulations the Society remonstrated, through the 
Committee which had just been appointed by order of th 
Board, pointing out that the exclusion of junior sophisters 
would lead to the speedy anmbhilation of their Society : that 
their expenses were so great, that if the supply hitherto gained 
by the admission fees of so many members of the junior 
sophister class were withdrawn, nothing could be expected 
but speedy bankruptey ; that as no member could continue 
such after his name had been removed from the College books, 
if none under the standing of senior sophisters were adinitted, 
the students would refuse to pay admission fees, and their 
subscriptions, for merely one year’s enjoyment of the advantages 
held out to them by the Socie ty; and finally they implored the 
Board to reconsider their enactment of 1812, which excluded 
their senior members from the moment of the withdrawal of 
their names from the College books, and which they alleged 
was the cause of all the complaints made against the Soc iety 
for irregularity,—complaints which the Board made the pretext 
for even more severe regulations. ‘The Committee proceeded to 
lay before the Board what they conceived would be the conse- 
ques ice of the formation of a Committee of five to transact all 
their private bus siness ; declaring that while the order for the 
exclusion of the junior sophisters would lop off an important 
and essential branch, which contained within it the rudiments 
of its future existence, the order now under consideration 
would lay the axe to the root of their Institution : that 


none would enter the Soc iety to be under the absolute and 
unaccountable control of any limited number of their fellow 
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students, who would ever be liable to the imputation of favor- 
itism, and ever bear an invidious character among the members 
of the Society. In conclusion, they apologise if they have 
expressed themselves strongly on any of the subjects alluded 
to, prompted as they have been, in their remonstrances, as 
much out of regard for the College at large as for their Society : 
a Society which had reflected upon the College some share 
of the reputation and character it had acquired for itself: a 
reputation proved bythe invitation sent from similar Institutions 
in the Sister Universities to unite and form a central Society 
in the metropolis of the empire. A Society, the destruction 
of which would affect, in public opinion, not merely the character 
of the individuals composing it, but also, possibly, that of 
the body which had so Jong been looked upon as its natural 
guardian and protector. 

To this address of the Committee the Provost answered, 
that by private business is meant all such as related to the 
conduct of individuals in the Historical Society. 

After the delivery of this message the members of the 
Committee, with the exception of Mr. Graves, the chairman, 
gave notice that they severally withdrew from it. Mr. Ham- 
ilton, one of the members who had first withdrawn from the 
Committee, upon this moved, that the regular business be sus- 
pended for the purpose of taking into consideration the present 
state of the Society, which motion was unanimously carried. 

He then moved, “ That a Committee of seven be appointed for 
the purpose of resigning into the custody of the Provost and 
Board, the rooms hitherto appropriated to the use of the His- 
torical Society, the late regulations of the Board being, in the 
option of the Society, inconsistent with the suecessful pro- 
secution of the objects for which it was instituted ; and that this 
ee be empowered and directed to take such steps, as to 
wii May appear most effectual, for the securing the property 
of the Society, until a favourable opportunity oecurs for the 
revival. of an Institution, the utility of whic’) the experience 
rte 8 has most satisfactorily evinced.’ ’ ‘This motion 
ie - ‘Mew ron Ba stormy debate, the affirmative side being 
~ hoen ra ago: and O’Sullivan, and the negative by 
pretty vam , whe mpi being called, 50 members voted 
The Society “hs and I4 on the negative side of the question. 

y then adjourned, sine die. 
And thus closed the career of the Historical Society, that 
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from the College days of the great Edmund Burke, had held 
out a fostering hi ind to the daw ning intellect, and Gibieel on 
with applause the growing efforts of almost all those whose 
names are inscribed on the column of. their country’s history, 
The halo of such names as Burke, and Grattan, and Plunket, 
and Bushe, failed to preserve the Society from the repe ated 
assaults of that body which might have been expected to have 
been its warmest supporters, and the members of the Board 
unhappily succeeded in bringing to a successful issue their 
determined hostility to a Society ‘0 which every one of them 
had once owed allegiance, from which they had each received 
the encouragement and support so necessary to the first efforts 
of the orator or writer! 

It has been asked, can a Society exist ina University whilst 
freedom of discussion is. its object , and the result a certain 
independence of action and thought. The fate that twice 
overtook the Historical Society is pointed out asa proot 
in the negative , 

But we do not think that those who are themselves the 
guides of youth in the pursuit of knowledge, the appointed 
guardians of learning, must necessarily be opposed to such an 
lustitution, Rather let us suppose that such hostility resulted 
from unisrepresentation, that such constant interference with 
the allairs of the Society resulted from an overweening care 
for its welfare. Anything, rather then imagine that, for a 
paliry breach of etiquette, or a private and imsignificant 
dispute between its members, the Society should incur the 
hostility of the authorities of the University, and that its de- 
struction could alone atone for the offence. We sincerly hope 
that the Society Whieh at prese nt occupies the position twice 
vacated by its predecessors, may never incur a like hostility 
from its natural guardians ; that it never may be again in the 
power of the enenues of the U hiversity to point to the acts of 
hier Governors as partaking, not of the liberality and en- 
ligutenment of the nineteenth century, but of the obstructive 
folly of the middle Ages. 

Before conclu ung this sketch of the Historical Soc iety, it 
aay be well to notice a few of the objections that have been 
brought avast such Institutions, by some whose 
authority must carry considerable weight in whatever 
opinion they may hold,—foremost amongst whom 1s the 
present Archbisho pp of Dablin, To begin with the first of 
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his Grace’s objections—he objects to the discussing, 
extemporaneously, subjects of such importance and intricacy as 
the speaker cannot be expected to be at all master of. Now 
in reply to this objection we state, that the speeches, 
as arule, and an almost universal one, are not made extem- 
joraneously. 

‘The speakers appointed for a given subject have generally 
from three weeks, to a month, to prepare that subject : and as 
having ourselves belonged to the Society we can testify, from 
personal experience, that, with the exception of the mght of 
reply allowed to the gentleman who opens the debate on the 
aflirmative side, every speech delivered in the Society, during 
the term of our acquaintance with it, lad been previously pre- 
pared, and that too, very generally, at the expense of a 
considerable amount of study. And if the very words with 
which the speech is clothed on its delivery have not been 
committed to meniory, we humbly conceive that that is a 
very considerable advantage, as being more likely to impress the 
hearers than if they could perceive that the entire was merely 
repeated as the parrot repeats its lesson ; and also as being much 
better practice, both in putting together, in a clear and intel- 
ligible form, the information already acquired, and in giving 
additional confidence on being called on, in the more serious 
scenes of life, to address the public. 

Again, the Archbishop declares that in the proceedings of 
Debating Societies a coinplete anomaly is pres nted: that an 
he course of instruction pursued by the tutors in any well 
regulated College, it would never be attempted to set a young . 
man to calculate the orbit of a comet before he has mastered 
the first book of Euclid, or to compose a disquisition on a dis- 
puted passage in a chorus of Adschylus before he is acquainted 
with the Greek declensions and conjugations. Now, as has 
deen well remarked in the Historical Society, the student does 
begin at the beginning. Vor is he not doing so, when, instead 
of appearing unprepared, as far as regards oratory, in the 
pupt orin a court of justice, thereby perhaps damaging the 
most important of all subjects by his want of skill, and the 
fonlusion consequent on being placcd in a novel and trying 
position; or losing, by his inexperience, the cause of his chent, 
ind shutting himself out thereby from those prospects of ad- 
vancement that might have opened upon lim, had his first 
efforts been unsuccessful, he begins before an auditory with wuom 
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failure will be treated with forbearance, where success wi] 
receive its full meed of applause, and where, by a eradial 
progress from the first confused and hesitating efforts, he will 
have arrived, by the time he leaves the Society for the more 
important business of life, at such a proficiency ‘and contide nce 
in himself, as will not allow the cause he is called upon to 
plead, to suffer by his want of experience. Besides, it must be 
remembered, thi: at these exercises are merely supple mentary, 
and that the members are not allowed, while prosecuting the m, 
to neglect the various branches of learning which the ( college 
course prescribes ; that while diseussing the subjects appointed 
for debate they eal not have neglected the sce Hees, they 
need not have been less attentive to any branch of education 
which may have been appointed by their instructors. 

But our limits, already we fear overpassed, Warn us to tres- 
pass no longer on our reader’s s patience. Before concluding, 
however, there is one assertion which lus Grace has made, 
and to which we must refer. He declares that a system 
which he advocates “tends to form accurate reasoners, able 
statesmen, sound divines, vood lawyers : the other, showy 
demagogues, popular preachers to ignorant fanatics, and 
pleaders qualified for appealing to the passions of illiterate 
jurymen.” Now, without going beyond the limits of the 
Historical Socie ty, will his Grace eall such men as his distin- 
guished predecessor, Archbishop Magee—Dean Graves—or 
the many other divines whose names have been mentioned in 
the preceding pages, mere popular preachers to ignorant 
fanatics ? Wall he persist in terming Curran, Plunket, or Bushe, 
as but ple: aders qualitied for appealing to the oe ot 
literate jurymen ¥ It was by painful practice in a Debating 
Society, after having been laughed down for his setie n and 
mode of delivery, that Curran at last educated himself so as 
to become one of lreland’s greatest orators. It was wile 
addressing the His torical Society that Bushe earned from 
Grattan the praise—‘ that ‘ spoke with the lips of an angel. 
With such names as ioe on our side, to which we may add 
those of Burke, and Yelverton, aud Grattan, and Moore, and 
Croker, and Sheil, with a host of others, a few only of whose 
names we have recorded—with such names, we repeat, on 
our side, we ap peal from the dictum of his Grace, and with 
all deference for lis high authority and great talents we ask, 
has the only result of the Historical Society been to product 
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chowy declaimers, agitating demagogues, popular preachers to 
‘onorant fanatics, and pleaders qualified for appealing to the 
passions of illiterate Jurymen ? 


Arr. LLI.—JOHN BANIM. 
PART. II. 


RESTORBD HEALTH. LIBRE IN KILKENNY. REMOVAL TO DUBLIN. 
ABANDONMENT OF ART, AND ADOPTION OF LITERATURE AS 
A PROFESSION. LIFE IN DUBLIN. LETTERS. OBTAINS CHARTER 
FOR ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, AND IS THANKED BY VOTE OF 
IRISH ARTISTS. LETTERS. PUBLISHES “ THE CELT’S PARADISE,” 
AND DEDICATES IT TO THE LATE LORD CLONCURRY.  EX- 
TRACTS. CONTEMPLATES REMOVING TO LONDON. LETTERS. 
PLAY OF “DAMON AND PYTHIAS’ ACTED AT COVENT 
GARDEN: ITS SUCCESS, EXTRACTS. LETTERS. VISIT TO 
KILKENNY AFTER FIRST LITERARY SUCCESS. FIRST IDEA 
OF NOVEL WRITING. PUBLISHES PAMPHLET ON TIE EREC- 
TION OF A TESTIMONIAL COMMEMORATIVE OF VISIT OF 
GEORGE LV, TO IRELAND. EXTRACTS. LETTERS. 


In the first port of this Biography of John Banim,* we 
traced his life history from his birth, in 1798, to the unhappy 
conclusion of his melancholy first love, in 1817. 

Che Christmas of 1818 had passed before his health ap- 
parently recovered the shock which it had received, during the 
days and nights of anguish and exposure endured, veges 
watched by the death bed, and by the grave, of Anne D , 
We have written “ apparently recovered,” for, in fact, the results 
of that woful time were the evils of his after years, and ended 
but with his life, 

With returning health came all the buoyant spirit of youth 
and hope, and Banim entered into all the pleasures and con- 
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vivialities of his native town. ‘Those who can remember what 
country towns in Ireland were, about six and thirty years ago, 
will understand the dangerous position in which these tastes 
and connexions placed him who exhibited ability, and social 
powers, of even a lesser degree than those of Banin. He 
formed no low, or mean, or vulgar acquaintances; but, in the 
round of pleasure which formed his chief solace, he found him- 
self the companion of those who were his superiors in birth 
aud fortune. They were not drunkards,—but they loved the 
midmght meeting around the supper ila as the classes 
twinkled the fancy grew bright ; quips and drollery gave a fas- 
cinating charm to each, for eu anil Banim might truly ap ply 

. himself a passage oO f Charles Lamb’s,—*‘ We dealt about 
the wit, or what passes for it after wdiecaht, jovially. Of the 

wality called fancy, | certainly possessed a large r share t! an my 
Seabadions’” ~i) nd thus he became careless of tuitions, and al 
but neglected his duty to the few Schools and pupils who stil 
continued to employ him. Debts now began to accumulate ; 
credit failed,—and Banim,diseusted by his course of life, resolv- 
cd, atter avery few months’ experience of its evils, to abandon 


all its temptations and { alse ple asures. ‘This was not difficult; 


| 
t 


at all periods of his existence he was temperate, and in joining the 
convivial parties of his fellow townsinen, he sought only a relied, 
in society, from the pains of memory pet the woes of solitude, 
Althoweh | inatte ‘ive in these times, to profession: il engage- 
ments, he had not been completely idle: he had painted a few 
portraits, and had become a contributor to a local ne wspaper— 
lhe Leinster Gazette, of which he became the editor. This 
latter employment he considered a very Mnportant one, as ii 
was a walk, however hiuuble, of the great path of literature. 
It gave lim, he thought, a position as a literary character ; 
mid indeed le is not the first distinguished man whose 
eenlus developed itself im the columns of a provinel i] journal. 
Del bts and dilliculties, however, gathered around lim, and, with 
Hans another man, he found that small, like great, © pleasant 


: 9) 4 } , 1 “prrpete 
vices, entail long, paratul, and harassing repentant regrets, 
} nL 1: } a * ma. 
Pnsignidecant as hisdebts we re, nam Ount, the \ formed a terrbit 


, r.. Lad heen 
obstacle to the peaceful pursuit of lis profession, He had begun 
to lament ius tive montis of disstp ition: : he was then, and ever, 
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scusitive m regard to money wiatters, and thus ne becam 
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With restored health he had recovered his courage and love 
of literature. He believed that as an artist he could not suc- 
ceed, unless he devoted time to perfecting his taste and skill, 
and time he was not satisfied to spend in the acquisition, He 
had pleased himself by his literary efforts, published in the 
local journal, and he fancied that by other, and better consi- 
dered labors, he could please the world of readers. He was 
not formed by nature to lag, or hesitate, when he had once 
formed a project : he determined to abandon the profession of an 
artist for that of an author. It was a poor chance, in truth ; 
but when did genius or courage—and whatis genius but the 
noblest. courage? —doubt ? and Bamin resolved to leave Kal- 
kenny, and try his fortune in Dublin. He knew that great 
difficulties should be overcome before his merit could be appre- 
ciated, or even known: he possessed few friends in the city, and 
they were chiefly amongst the artists, the late Thomas J. Mul- 
vany being the most. remarkable, and most likely to aid him. 
But these considerations were unheeded. He wished to be out 
in the great world, amongst the clash and jarring of minds and 
interests, where the strong bold will, and the ready mind, or the 
lashing wit could win golden fame, and hold it safe and surely. 
He longed to be away from the scenes of lis lost hopes, his 
past-by joys, lis present sorrows, aud he would dare, or seek 
difliculties, that he might find a greater glory in their surmount- 
ing; thus resembling that bright image of young genius, as 
Virgil has described it in the character of Ascanius— 

* Optat apruma, aut fulvum descendere monte leonem.,” 

arly in the year 1820, Banim left his father’s house for 
Dublin, and from this period we may date his life as a literary 
man. Mulvany had known him, whilst he was a pupil in the 
School of Art, of the Royal Dublin Society, in the year 1813, 
aud now received him kindly, and aided him by his counsel and 
interest. 

Af this tine the Dublin artists were endeavouring to obtain 
a Charter of Incorporation, anda Government grant in aid of 
the profession in Ireland. Banim loved the old memories of 
iis art pupilage, and he gave all the assistance in his power to 
strengthen the claims and demands of its Lrisli members. At the 
period of which we write, reporting for the public journals was 
hot so highly valued as at present; whilst * Leaders,” and their 
Writers, Were much more important than in our day. Banim 
had become a contributor to two or three of the more Important 
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papers, and he was thus enabled to serve the interests of his for. 
mer professional brethren, through his position on the ne Wspaper 
Press. His services were not denied by the artists, and a n, 
in the year 1820, the Charter of Incorporation Was obtained, 
they presented ta an address, anda considerable sum of 
money, as a testimony of their appreciation of his successful 
efforts to support their interests, and the advancement of Art 
in Lreland. 

His life in Dublin was a hard and disheartening struggle 
with disappointments, and his wants were many, and vet such 
as make the poor proud man of genius, who would be success 
ful, a silent, long-suffering martyr. The debts contracted 
during his wild days i in Kilke nuy were a source of anxiety from 
which he could not easily escape. He was ever anxious to 
repay this money; and, as we shall hereafter find, he set aside the 
first sums received from the publishers to defray these charges, 
The debts, and the thought of the times in whieh they were con- 
tracted, ever haunted his memory, as relics of a period of 
awful agony and disappointment. But this desire to forget 
the past extended but to that painful epoch of his unhappy 
love; whilst the thought of home, the true-hearted affection for 
all who dwelt there, were as bright and pure as in the days 
of his residence in Phibsborongh, when a student in the 
art school of the Royal Dublin Society. He loved ever, and 
always, the scenes of childhood’s Ss Joys and sorrows ; and when 
he had been some months in Dublin, we find that he thus 
wrote to his brother, deseribing his feelings for home :— 


“ Dublin, May \0th, 120. 
My dear Michael, 


The health that [ enjoy is wonderful to myself— 
do not be so fearful on my account.—You that stay at home, 
and are very happy, have many superfluous appre ‘hensions about 
a younger son or brother, who roves about a little. —Be assured 
of this, my dear and only friends, almost the sole thing that 
sends the blood to my he: art, or the tear to my eye, Is the recol- 
lection now and then, that Lam parted from you—but this 
gives me gre: ter stre neth for the struggle to get back, and back 
L will return, f God spares ne life, and we will spend and end 
our days toge the Tr. 

He had, about the date of this letter, begun to think that he 
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ssessed sufficient ability to enable him to work his way in 
the great world of London. Ile had found that Dubiin gives 
but small hope to him who depends on literature, alone, as 
the means of support ; and though his friend Mulvany, and 
the late Joseph Kirk, were willing to aid him in all his prospec- 
tive successes, he was dissatisfied with himself, and with his 
position. He was a poor man, but, like Griffin, a bold, dar- 
ing one, Who would not wait upon fortune, as a suitor. He 
told his brother, Michael, that he had determined to seek his 
bread in London. Michael remonstrated ; reminding him 
that many men of greater talent and experience than he pos- 
sessed had gone to the wonderful city, and launched upon its 
vast troubled sea the ventures of their lives, and that wreck 
and ruin had been their fate, after weary struggles of unavail- 
ing energy, and of unflagging, patient, mental toil. 

But the brave heart, self reliant and conscious, would not 
doubt of suecess, and but rested until means could be secured 
to defray the expenses of the journey and outfit. When that 
true genius, Chatterton, wrote home to his only friend—his 
mother, that, “by abstinence and perseverance, a man may 
accomplish whatever he pleases ;’ when great Samuel Johnson 
came up to town, and learned, gratefully, from the Irish artist 
—whom he has called Ofeddus, in is Art of Living in London— 
how to exist respectably on ten pence a day; when poor 
Gerald Griffin, pure, bright soul of genius, went forth a boy, 
to gain the fame for which his breast so panted, not he, not any 
one of these, felt more deeply or more truly the whole-heart 
devotion to literature than did Banim, when writing the fol- 
lowing letter, in reply to his brother's cautions and warnings. 
\ e read, in the whole range of literary Biography, and God 
suows it is sad enough, even without the terrible roll of 
agonies, Which Isaac Disraeli has cellected in that martyro- 
logy of genius—TZhe Calamities of Authors, nothing more 
pathetic than these words, in the succeeding letter, “1 know 
not how long I could fast: even that I may be called on to 
try. 1 have been the best part of two days without tasting 
food of late ;”—and then comes the grim addition— 

often have I gone to whistle for my dinner.” And this is 
the man who having achieved fame, by his now exertions, has 
but now had a memorial in his native town, and whose life 
history was, until we procured it, unknown. 

The letter to which we have last referred is as follows :-— 
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“ Dublin, May 18, 1820 

My dear Michael, 

You speak very gloomily on the 
uncertainty of my means if I go to London. eid oY let your 
fears affect you so keenly.—] have not found a crock of gol bs 
nor has a — in the lottery turned up for me. But with 
heaven’s help T shall not) w ant means. No man of ordinary 
talents wants them in 0 wr proper conduct and half 
the introductions [ hola. Say I possess no talent—this you 
will not say: it would not bs what you feel. [have a conscious. 
Hess of possessing some powe to: and situated as | am, if 1s not 
vanity to Sith SO. | have health, hope, energy and good 
humour, and L trust in the Lord God for the rest. 

| know not how long I could fast: even this | may be 
called on to try. IT have been the best part of two days with 
out tasting food of late. Often have | gone to whistle for ms 
dinner ; and once I w: alked about the town during the night 
for the want of a bed. [see you start at this. 1 can assur 
vou, without affectation, it has amused me, and I thrive on it. 
1 am fatter, and better looking than when you saw me, At 
the present time, Lam comparatively rich, and go as high as 
ten pence for my dinner, and a goodly plate of beef and 
vegetables it 1s.” 

This sad letter is but the plain statement of Banim’s con- 
dition in the early period of his connection with the Dublin press. 
Li 7" ht tion to his em ploymen ‘upon the me tropolitan journals, 
he obtained some slight assistance to his funds from occasiona i! 
contributions to the provinetal papers. He wrote some vers 
clever, but ephemeral, articles for a now forgotten pape r—The 
Limerick Evening Post. These contributions were on all sub- 
jects of the day, particular], theatrical topics, and bore the 
signature—A Traveller. 

Amidst the toiling of lis every day life the old love lor poetry, 
and oe composition, Was ardent = a as in the time 
when hea ured to be the “ broth er poet” Moore; an d he 
devoted his leisure hours to the compo sition and construction 
of poems and dramas. Tle had been introduced to Ch iarles 
Ph me at that period aman of note, an id of rising fame in 
Ireland. Philips had just published his poem, Lhe Emerald 
Isle, and his ecu IMCNS O if Lrish hlogu CNCE 5 and I; aving Oo bt ained 
for lhimself the reputation of taste and abilty, was willing to 
assist, by his counsel! and interest, any worthy literary man who 
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needed either. He found in Banim a young, ardent genius ; 
he examined some of his poetical compositions ; he advised, 
and suggested, and his wishes were acceded to most cheerfully 
ad readily. By Philips’ advice Banim abandoned, for a time, 
his proposed removal to London, and applied himself closely to 
the completion of a poem which he had commenced, and which 
he called Osstan’s Paradise. Philips showed some portions of 
the poem to Sheil, and to Mr. William Curran, * and the latter 
gentleman, having read some passages to the late Lord Clon- 
curry, his Lordship expressed his willingness, in accordance 
with Banim’s request, to accept the dedication of the work. 
These, however, were not the only personages who expressed 
opinions favorable to Banim’s ability. The manuscript was 
shown to Sir Walter, who, with his never failing kindness to 
young authors, read the extracts submitted to him, and ex- 
pressed his approbation of the composition. 

Thus, at length, Banim seemed about to achieve that posi- 
tion in Literature for which ke longed, as eagerly as le who 
cried— 

“ For Poesy my heart and pulses beat, 

lor Poesy my blood runs red and fleet, 

As Moses serpent the Egyptians’ swallow’d, 
One passion eats the rest.” 

His life was now full of hope, and he thus wrote to his 
father :— 

“ Dublin, October 12, 1820. 
My dear Father, 

When difficulties pressed most on me, T determined to wage 
war with them nu anfully.—TI called on my own mind, and put 
itstnendship for me tothe proof.—In the midst of occasionally 
using my pencil, of newspaper scribbling and reporting, and 
surrounded by privation, and almost every evil but bad health, 
| manufactured some hundreds of verses, with notes appending, 
which I called—* Ossian’s Paradise.’ 

[handed Ossian’s Paradise to a friend,an eminent poet, a cele- 
brated orator and lawyer.—He shewed it to a friendof lis, a Mr. 
C—n, who introduced it to Lord Cloncurry—it pleased 
both.—It was subsequently submitted to the greatest writer of 
the day—Scott—his judgment was :—‘ It is a poem possessing 
meeention inaligh degree, often much beauty of language, 

"1a considerable command of numbers and metre’—This 


Now Ex-Commissioner of Insolvents. 
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opimon was accompanied by a candid criticism on particular 
portions, with a view to its success when published, 

Ossian’s Paradise is to be published by Mr. Warren, of 
Bond-street, London. [Tam to receive £20 within a month 
with fifty copies to dispose of on my own account. — If it rans 
to a second edition, £10 more—these terms my friend before 
mentioned, Mr. Shiel, thinks advantageous. 

My dear Father, do not blame me for not communicating 
this matter in its progress. I will explain my motive. My 
failures hitherto, had given to all of you at home, quite enough 
of uneasiness, and | wished to have a rational probability of 
success In view, before L should excite your interest : if | had 
failed, [ had determined to be silent on the affair to vou, my 
mother and Michael, and to all the world besides. ~ 

Do me the favour, my dear sir, of requesting Michael to read 
this letter for my old schoolmaster, Mr. Buchanan, * and fill 
your glass in the evening to the suecess of QOssian’s Paradise, 
when you three are seated round the little octagon table in 
your own sanctum sanctorum.—And iny own dearest mother— 
perhaps she may have cause to think more respectably than was 
her wont of ny rhyming propensities.” 

‘These were the real truths of his position and hopes, and to 
some cautions of his brother, Michael, against indulging in too 
sanguine expectations of success, he thus replies:— 


“ Dublin, October 17th, 1820. 
My dear Brother, 

[am not erecting a structure on the doubtful success of 
QOssian’s Paradise. 

The panting desire for fame is corrected, I will not say 
extinguished in me—TI have before now allowed the vivacity o! 
hope, or the restlessness of suspense, to torture and distract! 
me—but this shall not be again. [have held out my hand to 
grasp my object over and over—l have never yet touched it.— 
Disappointment with me became as systematically attendant on 
exertion, as shadow wpon substance ; so much 80, that L could 
not get a glimps of the one without looking hard for the other— 
—so I will not reckon on suecess, in this instance, before hand. 

I will tell you what [ intend doing—I am strongly encouraged 
by persons whose judgment L ought to respect, to prepare & 
second poem :—I regard the present as an opportunity not to 


in Lrish 


* See Part I. of this Biography, for an account of Bucanan, 
Quarterly Review, Vol. IV. No .14, p. p. 275, 278. 
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be neglected, and L am, and will continue to be, at work ac- 


cordingly. Of course I give up for the present my journey to 
London. 


While I occupy myself with this second poem, | have to 
make out £1 per week—every shilling of Ossian’s money being 
destined to liquidate my debts, as far as it will go.” 

The reply to this letter was satisfactory ; and he thus ex- 
plains why he has resolved to become an author, and why he 
has selected Literature as a means of placing Imself in a posi- 
tion of comparative independence—at least of his creditors :— 


“ Dublin, October 27th, 1820. 
My dear Michael, 

You are quite right in supposing I do not calculate at 
present with a view to the remote future—in fact, my dear 
brother, you will see I cannot do so. My only speculation 
just now, is, and ought to be, the payment of the last shilling 
| owe, and this must be done by any means that are the readiest, 
and are honourable.—Bat what are the readiest means? I see 
none, L am unconscious of any other within my reach, but the 
pen. ‘This may be a fallacious assistant ; most probably so. 
But Lam rationally encouraged, so far at least as to make 
indifference to the opportunity criminal.” 

Like Hazlitt, Banim had now finally, at the prompting of 
genius, relinquished the brush for the pen, and some months 
before Ossian’s Paradise appeared, he commenced the compos- 
ition of a second poem. With the old love of home still, as 
ever, around his heart, he thus writes to his father, and the 
mingling of poetry and clothes reminds one of Moore’s early 
London Letters. He writes :— 

© Dublin, November 30, 1820. 

My dear Father, 
| Lam employed for another, and larger, work, which 
in case of the success of the present, Mr Warren promises to give 
mea fair price for.—L am not flattered into any thing like 
sanguine hope. 1 will continue to do my best ; if I succeed I 
will thank God—if 1 fail it may be for the better, and I will 
thank him then also. 
: i remembering me to my dearest mother and to Joanna, say 
aa aa pol ag for their present ; they have knitted me a 

cKings indeed, they fit me excellently well, and to 
‘ppearance they are everlasting.” 
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He had, whilst dwelling im his country home, formed. {hp 
usual ideal of a poet, and fancied that genius was all Inspiration, 
that poetry sprang up, spontaneous, from the brain, requiring 
little care or culture. His ideal had been the conventional one 
of those who contribute to the “ Poet’s Corner” of provincial 
newspapers ; but, a few montlis spent in the world, and amongst 
books, taught him that poetry, like every other pursuit of 
mankind, requires patient, thoughtful application ; and that 
he who would 

“ fling a poem, like a comet, out,” 
must be careful lest Ins planet flame but as a fire-work 
meteor, We shall, hereafter, find how anxiously he 
had considered the m terials by which a novel can, and sh mid 
be formed: in the following letter he half gravely, half 
humorously, describes the qualities requisite to constitute the 
Poet and the Philosopher. The letter is addressed to Michael 
Banim :—— 
© Dublin, December 28, 1820, 

My dear Michael, 

Poetry is a different thing alto- 
vether from what I considered it to be some time ago. A 
good poem is not the tire flash of inspiration—it is rather the 
steady sober light of a large pile of solid, inflammable materials, 
first collected with choice and patience, and then fired with a 
steady and skilful hand.—From what you recollect of my verbose 
effusions, you will judge how little [ knew of the eratt. 

You confound the Poet and the Plilosopher—they are 
different beings :— 

Receipt to Make a Philosopher. 

To make a Philosopher, take a subdued and austere uncer- 
standing,—a knowledge of all the theories and facts on all the 
subjects, things, systems, matters and essences, in the world, 
and over, and under, and round about the world,—in the body 
of man,—in the mind, soul, spirit and heart of man,—in his 
brain, and in his motions, actions and formations,—of all com- 
pounds, simples, and intelligences, in the air, sky, and space 
above the earth, and in the waters under the earth, and in 
the eternities above the air, sky and space, or below the 
Waters. . 

Take a consummate and intimate acquaintance with all the 
histories of all the nations, that have even existed and do 
exist—of all the languages ever spoken by man, in every age 
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and nation—accompany these mere acquirements, with al 
understanding prepared to appreciate ; a judgment capable of 
enumerating, arranging, comparing, discriminating, com- 
bining, separating, and deducing.—To generate and mature 
vour accompaniments, keep the mind, for God knows how 
long before, exclusively exercised, in the most rigid, practical, 
aud matter of fact habits, and this done you have your Philo- 
sopher. 

Now for 

A Receipt to Make a Poet. 

Let the mind, by early practice and associations attain, 
first, a quick susceptibility of the beauties of nature, in her 
material works, and in her immaterial complex operations ; in 
tlie heart and passions of man, as produced by extrinsic cir- 
cumstances. Keep the fancy and imagination always up, 
always ready to be fixed by the slightest touch from a beautiful 
scene, a pathetic expression of feeling, an impressive situation, 
an heroic character, or a romantic association.—Let the in- 
dividual in preparation feel strongly that trees, rocks, flowers, 
and sky, and water are beautiful—but you need not teach 
him why, and by what combined operations, and remote 
contingencies, they are so.—Let him feel the effect; be not 
anxious lie should understand the cause.—Thus qualified to 
receive his assorted materials, next cultivate lus taste, on 
the best poetical models; thus he may learn how to select, 
refuse, and combine,—After this initiate himinto a thorough 
knowledge of rhetoric, that he may acquire the simplest and 
shortest way of expressing his {eclings.—AI| this donc, shake 
hin well, and continue to shake him, that the proper ferment 
aud excitation may always be kept up.—And here is your 
Poet. y 
| N.B—If you give him his meals regularly he will become 
indolent and dull. : ; 

Ii the understanding be exclusively cultivated, can the im- 
agination soar? ‘The poet and the philosopher are necessarily 
dissimilar, creatures.—Perhaps a little, only a little, of the one 
mingled with the composition of the other, might make bot: 
of them the more perfect.—In building his structure, thie 
philosopher must use the square and compass, the proper order 
of architecture must be observed throughout,—and from the 
{toi stone to the pinnacle, every thing must be uniform, and 
solid, and infrangible.— ‘a 
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With the poet originality must stand for method ; diversity 
for order.—And throughout the whole of his fairy palace, in. 
side and outside, the line of beauty must play and curve, with 
easy and unaffected grace and vivacity.” ' 

Our poet was now happy in his rational hope of success: 
the poem, however, did not appear until the month of February, 
1821. Some short time previous to the period of its pub- 
lication, Banim by, we believe, Sheil’s advice, altered the proposed 
title from Ossian’s Paradise to The Celts Paradise, and wider 
the latter title the poem was issued. The dedication was as 
follows :— To the Right Hon. Lord Cloncurry, as a small 
Tribute of the Author’s Admiration of his Lordship's Public 
Spirit and Love of Country, the following Poem is most Re- 
spectfully Inscribed.” 

This poem is now all but unknown, and a copy is rarely to 
be found, even at the book-stands or literary auctions. Yet it 
possesses passages of considerable poetic vigor, and of great 
beauty. Saent Patrick and Ossian, the Bard, are represented 
as discoursing chiefly on subjects of Irish mythology, and the 


a 


latter thus describes the Celt’s Paradise .— 


Man of prayers, I wish not If by my own frail spirit led 

The raptures of thy cloudless lot. Its smile I had not forfeited. 

Enjoy thy heaven. I know where Iles Give me the old Clarshech I hung 
Old Ossian’s only Paradise ! | On my loved tree, so long unstrung, 
lis with the beautiful and brave | Een to its master’s measure free, 
Bevond the wild and wailing wave It may refuse its minstrelsy ; 

Of this cold world. The summerthere | But give it--and the song tho’ cold 
is cloudless, calm, and ever fair, May kindle at a thought of old, 

I saw if once! my waking blood Of younger days— and now and then 
At that one thought rolls back the flood | It may be strong and bright again 
Of age and sorrow, and swells up | Hear a song of aye’s caring, 

Lik i wine sparkling o'er its cup. The sighings of the harp of Erin! 

Pll te he the time I spent Waken thou, the warbler of the West 
Beneath t) loudless firmament, Waken from tliy long, long rest! 
And thou lt judge if aught could be 

So pu a Paradise to me, 


In this Paradise the highest place is thus assigned to th 
patriot, and patriot poct :— 


He fell, but in the light 


4 opr 
. re , | . ‘ 
A holies ‘ Of Paradise the hero’s deed 
In higher glory I saw one Found fittest eulogy and meed ; 
Who, for the good deeds he had done, The gaping death-gash on his side 
On earth, was here a worshipped king, Was turned to glory; far and wide, 
iriumphant o'er all sufferi: As a bright star, it beamed; and he 
On the utmost verge of his own shore, Walked on in immortality, 
One f il ! * roar, Worshipped and wondered at: the brave, 
Anot! nthe cy strand, Unconscious, to his virtue gave ;' 
He met the invading foe,—-his hand Honour and fame and praise, —-the old 
Grasped Its § 1: he was alone Blessed him as he passed by, and told 
And they were t issandwhentiown | His name in reverence; 
His strength at last, he iid but throw And thousands rushed, 
Bet weet ' Forgetful of themselves, to gaze, 

: A : : art’ i& 
His heart,—and, thor’ it, bid them smite And’give, in looking, their hearts wr 
At ‘ To him, of heroes the highest and best, 
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Whose death. wound was turned to a star 
on his breast. 
With him walked one in converse high, 
Music and song 
At his birth informed his tongue, 
And fired his soul, and with them came 
The throb for freedom ; but the name 
Of his own land had passed away, 
and fettered amid her waves she lay, 
Like a strong man on his hill,—the bard 
In all her breezes only heard 
The sigh of her past fame,—no strain 
Rose o'er her desolated plain 
fo mourn her glories gone, or call 
rhe blush of shame for her early fall 
i'p to her cold destroyer's cheek, 
Or on his heart in thunders break, 
But the bard caught up his harp, and 
woke 
His Country's Sone! and as it broke 
Forth in its pride, unmoved he met 
From despot tongues their chide or threat, 
Their lordly frown or luring smile, 
That strove to silence, or beguile 
To silence, a song 80 high and bold, 
So true and fearless ; for it told 
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Her tale in every strain! The wrong 
And outrage she had suffered long 
Went forth among the nations; till 
The eyes of men began to fill 
With sorrow for her sorrows, and 
Even in that cold and careless land 
That wrought her woe, one manly sigh 
Was heard at last in sympathy 
With all her sufferings; and for this 
Thro’ our world of light and bliss 
He walked immortal, side by side 
With him, the hero, who had died 
The highest death a man can die 
For his native land and her liberty! 
And equal reverence to the bard 
All creatures gave; and his reward 
Was equal glory,—a blessed song 
Went with them as they passed along ; 
It was overand round them on theirway, 
Andever it said through the cloudless day, 
“ Joy to the hero who dared and died 
For his country’s honour, and fame, and 
pride ; 
And joy to the bard whose song brought 
fame 
And pride to his fallen country’s name!"’ 


The Celt’s Paradise has its Eve, a thing of aerial beauty ‘‘ who 


mov’d in light of her own making.” 


Had The Loves of the 


Angels, or Lleaven and Earth, been published before the ap- 
pearance of Banim’s poem he could not escape the charge of 
plagiarism, but as Zhe Ce/t’s Paradise was issued some months 
before these works, the coincidence is less striking than that 
which so plainly appears between these two fine compositions. 


Ossian thus describes the first appearance of the fair spirit :-— 


I sat in the tall tree’s trembling shade 

And the moss of its trunk my pillow made. 

My eyes could not their watching keep 

My soul was sinking in its sleep, 

And wild and wavering thoughts caine on 

Of deeds imagined, actions done, : 

And vain hopes mingling with the true 

And real things a man mav do. ; 

A sigh came o'er me soft and warm ! 

I started—but nor shade nor form, 

Appeared thro’ half-seen gloom around 

To utter such a silver sound. ; 

It might be the sob of the summer air 

Which glowed so rich ind sultry : -e 

itintn » an sultry there - 
gain . unbe red—again the sigh 

Of woman's fondness fluttered nigh 

And while | listened, gentle lips, 


Gently met mi 
’ mine—and to J : 
trembled, — » touched, and 


: 
Si 


And it » - 
ay ning and soft was her virgin form 
to town beauty wild and warm! 
Mini hot if aught of earthly blood 
*Uagled with the magic lood . 
hat fed her vet agic flood, 
A rich , wer veins—Dut you might see 

“ Vein Wandering sportiy ely 


As if beneath the moon's eclipse 
Alone, love's feeling long dissembled, 
Might dare to own in bashful kisses, 
Its maiden flame and modest blisses. 
Fondly I raised my arms and prest, 
They closed upon my lonely breast. 
Back from their kiss the young lips started, 
Sighed one 1ich sigh--and touched and 
parted 
I thought of the huntress young and fair, 
Whose gifted glance had left me there, 
And I said in the strength of my young 
heart's sigh, 
While the tear of passion brimmed mine 
eye,— 
* Lady of Kisses !—Lip of love ! 
From the air around or sky above, 
Come and bless my desolate arms 
With the richness of thy charms.” 





Tl 7 an ‘ " . ae? ‘ P 
: ¢ charms of his spirit-mistress are thus described, but 
> seems = . 

sels to possess too largely the graces of a houri:— 


Beneath the bright transparent skin, 
That kept it's sparkling essence in. 

*T was an earthly shape but polish’d too high 
For an earthly touch or an earthly eye 
Twasan earthly shape! What elve could be 


Moulded or made to rapture mie? 
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What other form could loveliness take Like the shapes of air that softly dance 
To bid my doating eye balls ache, Round the glorious evening sun a9 
And boil my blood and fire my brain In the joy that his daily task js done 
In agouies of blissful pain! Her eye was large and soft and dark 


Nay, Saint, I pass thy word of scorn Floating in fondness—often a spark 
Thyself hath sung this very morn, Of mild and chastened light shone throug? 
Of beautiful and blushing things, And it was even as a drop of dew 7 


With golden hair and snowy wings, Half seen within a darkened bower 

Fair beyond minstrel's fancyings, In the morning misty hour, 
Who, moulded like to forms of earth, And you might know that underneath 
Even in thy own heaven have birth, All of her that did look or breathe 

Pho’ baskingin such holy light, There was a spirit pure and chaste, 
Hath made them look more soft and white As ice upon the unsunned w aste, 

I tell thee there she sat with me, Or silver waters under ground, 

Fairer than earthly woman may be— That the searching day has never found. 


And she floated before my fainting glance, 


The following lines, descriptive of the lovers’ life in Paradise, 
are very musical and fanciful :-— 


Or we wandered amone shining streams, That grows on the mountain lonelily, 
Phat like the bard's delicious dreams, And | was the wooing eglantine. _ 
Ever flow thro’ beds of flowers, Around her slender shape to twine, 
And golden vales, and blushing bowers. And climb till I kissed the topmost bough 
And all in playfulness we gaze, That blossomed on her fragrant brow ; 
With sportive and well feigned amaze Or she was the softly opening flower, 
On the water-—and start and blush, Among a thousand in her bower, 
lo see ourselves there, and we rush | And I was the bee that passed al! by, 
And plunge together, as if to save | ‘Till I saw my own flower blushing nigh, 
Each other from that innocent wave, | And thenin her bleeding bosom | la 
Then with it goand glide along, | And sipt its sweets and flew away. 
In echoing laughter, mirth and son: Or still she was that rose, and I 
Or alone we sat by the foamy fountain, Came down as a soft wind from the sky, 
In the solitude of the silent mountain, And sadly [ sighed thro’ fields and bowers, 
And | plucked a water-tlower from its flow, "Till I found at last my flower of flowers, 
And wreathed it with leaves on the moun And then beneath her folds I crept, 

tain that grow. And there in perfumed sweetness slept 
And w on her head it was a crown, Or a crystal drop was on her leaf, 
At herfeet | knelt me down, And I playfully called it the tear of grief, 
And called her the lady and the queen, And then T was the loving light, 
Ont vill and desolate scene. lo kiss away its essence bright! 
Or often—fo ir pure nature gave Or she Kept her own immortal form, 
Phat triumph over the gloomy grave And Leame as the breezes wild and warm 
Often our spirits winged away, Of which she breathed. T was a sigh 
Disembodied through the day, Within her heart, alternately 
And into aught they would possess, Coming and going, or as she lay 
Brea ves in gentleness; Reclining, I stole in amorous play, 
And so beca the breeze or dew, And fluttered all over her gentle frame 
Or s! », or tlower of any hue. As if to fan its virgin flame: 

| sometimes my love was the tall 


This poem, we necd scarce remark, is not at all worthy of 
that reputation which Banim afterwards attained ; but it exlu- 
bits undoubted proof of poetic ability, and is distinguished by 
an intensity of feeling, very perceptible in his plays, and in his 
Hove | The Now/ans. 

The poem would have reached a second edition, but, unfortu- 
nately, Warren, the publisher, became bankrupt, and all Bamim s 
bright hopes and expectations were, for the time, crushed. 

lle does not seem, liowever, to have permitted this disappoint: 
ment to check his ardor in the pursuit of literary fame. e 


} 
by 


had succeeded in caning a price, (and not a low one for a poet 
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unknown to the public and the trade,) for his work, and he 
caw in this success the first dawning of Ins future fame. 
He continued to occupy his unemployed hours in writing plays 
and poems. He composed, amid all his wants and necessities, 
a very long and elaborate poem, anda tragedy, entitled Zur- 
gesius ; but, as we shall presently find, the latter was rejected 
by the Theatres, the former was condemned by Bamim himself, 
and both were eventually committed to the flames. 

He had occasionally his hours of relaxation, anc these were 
generally spent with his friend Mulvany. One of their favor- 
ite amusements was to walk observingly through the streets, 
and guess, from the general appearance of the passers by, the 
trades to which they belonged. Hach of the friends prided 
himself on his discernment ; and years afterwards Banim used 
to look back to those walks with all the grave joys of pleasant 
memory; and loved to tell how, when they differed as to the 
trade of the passenger under discussion, they watched his fea- 
tures, endeavouring to discover ii he were good humored 
enough to reply civilly to such questions as, Are you a tailor? 
or, Are you a shoe-maker? and how, of twenty persons named 
tailors by him, only two were discovered to be of other trades. 

His fortunes were now about to brighten; and of his hopes, 
and fears ; of his studies and pursuits at this period, he gave 
the following account, in a letter addressed to his father :— 


“ Dublin, March 10, 1821. 
My dear Father, 


[ have made it a pomt not to trouble you with any of my 
humble speculations, until they should arrive at something of a 
reasonable prospect of suceess.—Therefore T did not write any 
account of a matter, wlich I now sit down to detail.— , 
You recollect my old tragedy, bearing the magniloguent name 
‘ Purgesius,’ which you at home thought so highly of, and 
Which, if you remember, Mr. Buchanan pronounced to be, ‘most 
ponourable to him, as emanating from a young gentleman, 
a al pupil of tus Knelish academy.’—Through a friend, 
ett to Mr. iilhiston, manager of Drury-lane 
psa ’ om, my triend’s good opinion notwithstanding, 

rejected—with some sottening praise to be sure—but 
rejected yt Was, F 

After that, 
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. Ossian’s Paradise,’ (the title of which by the way 
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Changed, and HOW call if Phe ¢ clt’s Paradise ) occupied 
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exclusively my leisure hours.—When this was put into train 
for publication, in the end of October, I sat down to refit oly 

‘ ‘lurgesius’ for another trial—this took me three weeks of 
what time I could spare—and then, at the instance of the 
friend before hinted at, I sent him to Mr. Harris of Covent 
Garden, who also returned it, with to be sure, a polite note, 
but still —rejecting him.— 

Well, had I been made for fretting, this might have caused 
me to fret.—I did not, however: I got the manager’s note, 
about 7 o’clock in the evening—lI tied a cord about the hope. 
less tragedy—all condemned ¢ riminals are manacled you know— 
and I flung it into perpetual exile, into the bottom’ of a lumber 
box.— 

Before | went to bed, I made the first arrangement for a new 
tragedy—Pliny’s letters supplied me with the raw material— 
his anecdote of Damon and Pythias, gave me the idea to be 
wrought out.—The last refusal of my old play came to hand in 
the middle of December ; I was then, and had been for some 
time engaged in compiling for a new poem; this employment 
| immediately set aside, and fell to work on Damon and 
Pythias. 

lt took me three weeksto study and design my subject, 
and collect the necessary local knowledge of the persons and of 
the scene of action, and, in five weeks after, I completed the 
first copy of the play which I then named ‘The Test’. —In less 
than a fortnight after, I put the finish to it, and [ have now 
the pleasure of announcing to you at home, who are so anxious 
about me, that I have received the strongest assurance of its 
being acted at Covent Garden immediately, or soon alter 
waster.- . 

[ am aes to encourage, in you or myself, sanguine hope ol 
success ; but a presentiment which I cannot force from me, says 
that this play will do, and produce fame, and more tang 
{ good. 

[t will have the aid of an actor, who in my mind, as we! l 
as in the estimation of all who have seen him, is of very first 
rate eminence—I mean Macready. * 


: is {\- 

* Macready knew, from the first re: uling of the play, that it wi 4 

A tly nited to his pow. rs: andj it posse ssed an equi ally ore at attr: acl we 

for him in thi fact, that no fe WAC char acter ali vided the interest ot 
part, 
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[ should mention that to Mr. Sheil, 1 owe my introduction 
tothe theatre, and he has kindly underteken to bestow on me 
and ny bantling, all the care and solicitude of a father. —He will 
assist in correcting and arranging for the stage ; and this is valu- 
able in the extreme, he being the most successful dramatist of 
the day.— 

This object being so far accomplished, I have now turned 
again to compile for my poem, and as some of the scenery and 
localities which I propose to make use of, are situate in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Limerick, I intend, with God’s help, to go 
down there on ‘Thursday evening and remain for two montlis.— 
By that time I shall have made important progress in the poem 
—and—the fate of the play will have been decided.— 

My dear dear mother will pray for me,—beg of her to have 
good hopes of me.—As to my venture,—whether the play 
lives or dies—tell her I will persevere, and if God blesses me 
with life and health—I will succeed at last.” 

The play here mentioned has been frequently called the joint 
composition of Banim and Sheil. In the preface to the ori- 
ginal edition Banim states, that the play owed much to the 
generous aid of Mr. Sheil; but the aid consisted in that very 
important assistance to a young dramatist, an introduction and 
recommendation toa Manager. Sheil was a powerful fricud at 
this period, in a case requiring such help as Baniim needed. 
His own Adelaide, Bellamira, Apostate, and, above all, Hradne, 
had placed him high in the opinion of the stage authorities, 
and with his recommendation Banim was enabled to catch, and 
by his own genius to keep, the attention of the rulers of Covent 
Garden Theatre. Those who knew Sheil best are able to state, 
and do state, that he was at this time, as at all others, a fast 
and steady supporter of those who possessed the claim of merit, 
or iriendship, upon his services, and good oflices.* 





* ; o 
eg hg of Sheil see IRIs QUARTERLY Review., Vol. I. No. 
men oanahle , y | is not Sheil’s Biography written ? Phere are many 
and it ne 7 work of composition who knew him intimately, 
contribution t nt if fairly, and entirely written, a most interesting 
a a <wet i Biography, and would be a valuable addition to our 
templat hap af servi, W e have heard that Mr. lorrens M‘Cullagh con- 
Plates such a life of Sheil; should this be true we may possibly 


YORSO RS nh . a ’ . . . 
2 “ae eo worthy ofthe subject—any thing may be accomplished 
4nd to honor the dead, excepting always a public monument or 


Statue, ; ra fi 
» 48 we find proved by the neglect of those contemplated and 


collected fo : 
r, to O'Connell. T ‘ avis . ray. ‘ve 
Moore, - onnell, Thomas Davis, Archbishop Murray, and even 
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Damon and Pythias was “ete “dat Covent Garden 
Pheatre, on the 28th day of May, 1821, the author being i 
lis twe nty- fourth year. It was performed at a time when “the 
public taste was somewhat improved, and when the noble 
langus ize of great Sh: iks spere Was iubenduce ec d once more upon 
the sts we, EXC Juding the alterations of ‘Tate, and, as € harles 
Knight has it, “ the joinery of Cibber.” Our fellow-country. 
man Macready was, at that time, as in later years, the reformer 
of the stage ; and not two months before the re presentation of 
Damon and Pythias, he had, at Covent Garden, pk: wed Richard, 
with * the original character and language of Shakspere,” 
to the Richmond of Abbott, Mrs. Bunn being the Queer 
Vargaret . f, and Mrs. Vining ‘dia Lady Anne. The se were 
rather favorable times im which to produce so grave and 
classical a drama as Banim’s ; yet he had great difliculties to 
surmount, and the dangers of depreciatio: 1 by comparison 
were minent. His pl: 1y was performed on the Sth of 
| May, but on the 9th Romeo and Juliet was played ; on the 
llth Zhe Provoked Husband ; on the 15th The Tempest, with 
Macready for Prospero, Abbott for Ferdinand, William Farren 
for & fenhano, Miss Foote for Ariel, and Miss Hallande for 
Itranda, were represented ; and the latter was repeated on the 
22nd. Damon and Pythias, therefore, was not a tragedy burst. 
ing upon the town at a time when the playgoers were easily over- 
awed by the high sounding name of 7ragedy, andour young: author 
was to de pe nd for success upon the real merit of his work. 
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The east of the play was as follows :— 





; Damon, ai as “ns Macready ; 

‘ Pythias, {in love with Ca/anthe,) Charles Kemble ; 

a4 Dionysius, ... Pr shad Abbott ; 

ij Damocles, ... de we Kgerton ; 

1 Nieias, (father to Pythias,) Chapman ; 
Culanthe, (in love with Pythias,) Miss Dance ; 
Hermione, ws wit ree Miss Foote ; 
Arria, iss ae oa Mrs. Conner ; 
Damon's Son, oes eee Master Morris ; 


Philistias, Mr. Jefferies ; 
CR, | as Mir. Comer ; 
 (Danon’s Freed Man) Mr. Conner. 


Sapte & She 
a 
Z. 


2 . . © ) . ' 

Che story on which the plot is rap We is, as Bam 1 
TIS es ag a eee . oven. in Pliny. 
lormed tus father in the letter last bove given, m ’ 
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In Dodsley’s Old Plays there is, however, a play entitled 
Danon and Pythias, which Banim may have seen. ‘The only 
material alteration from either play or story in the tragedy is, 
that Banim’s Damon has only six howrs given him in which 
he is to visit, and bid a last farewell to his wife ; in the play and 
story, one friend is permitted to depart for six months, the other 
friend remaining as a hostage. Damon and Pythias was 
performed seven times during the remainder of the scason, 
which closed on the 7th of August. 

This tragedy is quite neglected on the London Stage, but 
it is occasionally performed in our Theatre Royal, and 
supported, as it has been, by Mr. King and) Mrs. [Hudson 
Kirby, those who witnessed the representations can judge very 
correctly of its merits as an acting drama. __ Its original success 
as a stage piece was due to Sheil’sadvice, who kindly prepared 
it for Green Room eritics, and through his judicious manage- 
ment Banim was little vexed by those clippings and manglings 
which so agonizingly tortured the soul of 4/r Puffy when 
le discovered that Zidburina’s “ first meeting with Don 
Whiskeraudos—Iis gallant behaviour in the sea fight—and 
the simile of the canary-bird,” had been cut out. 

To many of our readers the tragedy and its plot must be 
quite aslittle known as The Celts Paradise ; it is as follows :— 

The Senate of Syracuse chooses as its President, PAiistias, 
a tool of Dionysius, an ambitious soldier. Dionysius directs 
another of his creatures, Procées, to induce the populace, by 
divination, to name him ruler, and he succeeds. Damocles, 
another tool, urges Dionysius to revenge himself upon Damon, 
Who is a friend to the old laws of Syracuse, and a foe of the 
Dictator, and as the soldiers return from storming and plun- 
dering the citadel, they encounter Damon, who, incited by a 
love of country, calls them “ obstreperous traitors,” and 
reproaches Procles, as— 


ec ry’ . 
Thou most contemptible and meanest tool, 
Chat ever tyrant used.” 


Che soldiers are about to kill Damon for this bold speaking, 


when his friend, the warrior Pythias, rushes in and saves him, 
erving— 


Puth. Back, on your lives! 
adphe damn'd, treacherous cowards, back I say | 
” youknow me? Look upon me: Do you know 

his honest sword I brandish? You have seen it 
Among the ranks of Carthage : would you now 
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laste its shrewd coldness in your quaking selves! 
back |! back! Tsay. He hath his armour on—- 
Iam his sword, shield, helm; I but enclose 
Myself, and my own heart, and heart's blood, when 
I thus encompass him 
Damon, False-hearted cravens ! 
We are but two-—my Pythias, my halved heart! 
My Vythias, and myself; but dare come on 
Ye hirelings of a tyrant! dare advance 
A foot, or raise an arm, or bend a brow, 
And ve shall learn what two such arms can do 
Amongst a thousand of ye.—My good friend, 
rhe gods have sent thee to me—Who had deem'd 
To find thee here from Agrigentum ? { Soldiers advance 
Pyth. any! 
Off, villains, off !-—Each for the other thus, 
And in that other, for his dearer self. 
Why, Procles, art thou not ashamed,—for I 
Have seen thee do good work in battle time 
Art not ashamed, here on a single man 
fo rush in coward numbers? Fie upon thee! 
I took thee for a soldier. 
Pro. For thy sake, 
Who art a warrior like ourselves, we spare him 
"Twas a good star of his that led thee hither 
From Agrigentum, to lift up thine arm 
In the defence of that long robe of peace 
Wherein he wraps his stern philosophy. 
Come, teach him better manners. Soldiers, on. 


Pythias las come to Syracuse for the purpose of wedding 
Calanthe ; he informs Damon of this circumstance, and it is 
agreed that he shall attend the nuptials of Ins friend. 

‘The Senate debate as to the guilt of Dionysius, and the pune 
ishment to be inflicted for his attack on the citadel. ‘The faction 
in the assembly devoted to the traitor’s interests, declare that 
for his great services to the state on former occasions, he shill 
be pardoned ; and proceeding yet more boldly it 1s propeee' to 
the Senate, and agreed by them that he shall be King. Jhony- 
sius had surrounded the building with his most trusted soldiers; 
he knew that Damon woul | oppose his election, and this was 
to be the great day of his triumph. He had wrought out 
the triumph:— 

“Tn all that biting bitterness of heart 

Which clings, and gnaws, by inches, to its object, 
More keen, because a first essay h: ith fail’d, 

In shame and suffering, failed, thus have I sped 


My work, in silence, on. — It did become 
A thought inwoven with my inmost being. 


Damon had been his chiefest opponent in all his schemes, 
and against him were the most strict precautions taken. 
When the Senate are upon the po int of decreeing that 
Dionysius shall be King, a noise is heard without the Senate- 
house, and Damon, having broken through the guards, rushes 
in and cries, referring to the proposed decree— 
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Damon, And all! are all content? 
A nation’s rights betray’d, 
And all content! O slaves! O parricides ! 
(0, by the brightest hope a just man has, 
I blush to look around and call you men ; 
What! with your own free willing hands yield up 
The ancient fabric of your constitution, 
ro be a garrison, a common barrack, 
A common guard-house, and for common cut-throats ! 
What! will ye all combine to tie a stone 
Each to each other's necks, and drown like dogs 
Within the tide of time, and never float 
To after ages, or at best, but float 
A buoyant pestilence ? Can ye but dig 
Your own dark graves, creep into them, and die? 
Third S. 1 have not sanction‘d it. 
Fourth 8. Nor I. 
Fifth §. Nor IL, 
Damon. ©! thanks for these few voices! But alas! 
How lonely do they sound! Do you not all 
Start up at once, and cry out liberty ? 
Are you so bound in fetters of the mind, 
That there you sit as if you were yourselves 
Incorporate with the marble? Syracusans! 
But, no! I will not rail, nor chide, nor curse ye! 
{ will implore you, fellow-countrymen, 
With blinded eyes, and weak and broken speech, 
I will implore you--O! I am weak in words, 
But L could bring such advocates before you ; 
Your father's sacred images ; old men 
That have been grandsires; women with their children, 
Caught up in fear and hurry, in their arms 
And those old men should lift their shivering voices, 
And palsied hands—and those affrighted mothers 
Should hold their innocent infants forth, and ask, 
Could you make slaves of them! 


All these appeals are vain, the Senate kneel to the usurper, 
and salute hin King. Enraged by this act, Damon runs 
upon him, attempts to stab him, is baffled in the deed, and is 
condemned to die. Zueudlus flies to the Temple of Hymen, 
where the marriage of Pythias and Calanthe is being cele- 
brated. He whispers in the bridegroom’s ear the fate of 
his friend, and, pale with terror, Pythias abandons Calanthe 
even at the altar, and hastens to the rescue or assistance of 
Damon. 
| Damon had entreated that Dionysius would liberate him 
wc tone, that he might bid his wife and child fare- 

; reaty was refused, but at the request of Pythzas, 
se upon his offering to take the place of his friend, as a 
me a within the six hours, Damon is per- 
before the “ sek anc it is agreed that at he return not 
Prihies ie tai - - _ sixth hour, Pythias shall dic. 
hastens to his mee wand wee the dungeon, and Damon 
bidding adiew tn nee ane \ = - is 
ls return be ond the six ] eee es ee 4 rai 
ica a yond the six hours prescribed, kills his horse. 

» committing lis wife and child to the care of the 
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} y : . 
gods, rushes forth from the house, eager to mount his steed 


and hasten to release his fnend from chains and 
Hle erles :—- 


PIS 1} 


’ 
i 
i 


lis o'er, Li llus—Bring thou forth my horse. 
Ihave staid too long, Lucullus, and my speed 
Must leave the winds behind me: By the gods, 
ihe sun is rushing down the west ! 
Luc. My lord 
Dam, Why dost thou tremble? Feteh the colour b ick 
Into thy cheek, man, nor let thy weak knees 
Knock on each other am their cowardice! 
lime flies —be brief oy bring my horse to me 
Be thou as swift as sp artic or as ny heart is! 
Lue, My Lord 
Damon. Why, slave, dost hear me? bring him here‘ 
My horse, [say ! The hour is past already 
Whereon [ bade old Neuecles summon me. 
Luc. My generous master, do not slay me! 
Damon. Siave! ; 
Art mad? or dost thou mock me in the last 
And fearfullest extremity ?—-Yet vou speak not ' 
Luc. You were ever kind and merciful, nor y« 
Commended me unto the cruel whip, 
And I did love you for it ! 
Damon. Where's my horse? 
L = When I beheld the means of saving you, 
: could not hold my hand—my heart was in it, 
And in my heart, the hope of giving life 
And liberty to Damon; and 
Damon. Goon! Iam listening to thee! 
Luc. Andin the hope to save you, I slew your steed ! 
Damon. Almighty heavens! 
Luc. Forgive me! 
Damon. 1am standing here to see if the creat gods 
Will with their lightning execute my prayer 
Upon thee! But thy punishment be mine! 
I'll tear thee into pieces ! 
Luc, Spare me! spare me! 
I saved thy life—O do not thou take mine! 
Damon, My friend! my friend! O that the word would kill thee 
Pythias is slain!—his blood is on my soul! 
He cries, Where art thou, yeevary ? Damon, where art thou ? 
And Damon's here !—The axe is o’er his neck, 
And in his blood I'm delug “ed! 
Luc. Spare me! spare me! 
Damon. A spirit cries, “Revenge and Sacrifice 
I'll do it Tlldo it—Come! 
Luc. Where should T go‘ 
Damon, To the eternal river of the dead! 
The way is shorter than to Syracuse, 
fis only far as yonder yawning gulf 


[ Seizes him 


' 


lil throw thee with one swing to Tartarus, 
And follow after thee !—Nay, slave, no struggling ! 
Pythias is grown impatient ! His red ghost 


Starts from the ground, and with a bloody hand 


Waves to the precipice ! 


Luc. Have mercy! 
Damon, Call for mercy on the furies—not on me 


[Fe it Damon dragging Lucullus with him 


During the six hours, Dionysius, disguised, visits Pythias 
his dungeon, and tells him that soldiers have been sent for- 

ward to stay the return of Damon, and endeavours to induce 
bin to escape from the prison ; Nicias, the father of Pythias, 
and his own Ca/anthe are introduced, each imploring him ¢ 
vo forth, but he is firm to his trust im Damon's honor. 
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the following is the closing scene of the fifth, and con- 
cluding, act, and is extremely effective ; the characters are 
Calanthe, Dionysius, Pythias :— 


The gates of the prison are flung open, and Pyruias is discovered.— He advances. 

Cal. Pythias! 

Pyth. Calanthe here !—My poor fond girl! 
Thou art the first to meet me here at the block, 
Thou wilt be the last to leave me at the grave ! 
How strangely things go on in this bad world — 
This was my wedding day: but for the bride, 

{| did not think of such a one as death ! 

I deemed I should have gone to sleep to-night, 
This very night —not on the earth's cold lap, 
But, with as soft a bosom for my pillow, 

And with as true and fond a heart throb in it 
To lull me to my slumber, as e’er yet 

Couch'd the repose of love.—It was, indeed, 

A blissful sleep to wish for! 

Cal, O, my Pythias, he yet may come ! 

Pyth. Calanthe, no !—Remember 
That Dionysius hath prevented it. 

Cal. That was an idle tale of this old man, 
And he may yet return. 

Pyth. May yet return ! 

Speak !—how is this ? return !—-O life how strong 
Thy love is in the hearts of dying men ! 

Thou art true he did’st say, the tyrant would prevent 
His coming back to Syracuse. 

Dion. 1 wrong'd him. 

Pyth. Ual were it possible !—may he yet come? 

Cal. Into the sinews of the horse that bears him 
Put swiftness, gods!—let him outrace and shame 
The galloping of clouds upon the storm! 

Blow breezes with him; lend every feeble aid 
Unto his motion !—and thou, thrice-solid earth, 
Forget thy immutable fixedness—become 
Under his feet like flowing water, and 

Hither tlow with him! 

Pyth. Ihave taken in 
All the horizon’'s vast circumference 
That in the glory of the setting sun 
Opens its wide expanse, yet do I see 
No signal of his coming !—Nay, ‘tis likely— 

0, no—he could not ! It is impossible ! 

Cal. I say, heis false! he is a murderer! 
Hie will not come! the traitor doth prefer 
Life, ignominious, dastard life !—Thou minister 
Of light, and measurer of eternity 
In this great purpose, stay thy going down, 
Great sun, bchind the confines of the world ! 
On yonder purple mountains make thy stand! 
For while thine eye is opened on mankind, 
Hope will abide within thy blessed beams— 

Mhey dare not do the murder in thy presence! 
Alas! all heedless of thy frantic ery, 
He plunges down the precipice of Heaven! 
Pythias O, Pythias! 
_Pyth. 1 could have borne to die, 
Unmoved by Dionysius—but to be torn 
Green from existence by the friend I loved 
Thus from the blossoming and beauteous tree 
Rent by the treachery of him I trusted! 
eh no! I wrong thee, q amon, by that half thought— 
ane on the foul suspicion! he hath a wife, 
And child, who cannot live on earth without him, 
And Heaven has flung some obstacle in his way 
lo keep him back, and lets me die who am 
Less worthy, and the fitter, 
Pro. Pythias, advance! 
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Cal. No,no! why should he yet? It is not vet 

By all the gods, there are two minutes only! ~ 
Pro. Take a last farewell of your mistress, sir, 

And look your last upon the setting sun 

And do both quickly, for your hour comes on ! 
Pyth. Come here, Calanthe! closer to me, yet ! 

Ah! what a cold transition it will be 

From this warm touch all full of life and beauty, 

Unto the clammy mould of the deep grave! ~ 

I prythee, my Calanthe, when I am gone, 

If thou should’st e’er behold my hapless friend, 

Do not upbraid him! This, my lovely one, 

is my last wish —Remember it! 

Cal. Hush! hush! Stand back there! 
Pyth. ‘Take her, you eternal gods, 

Out of my arms into your own !—Befriend her! 

And let life glide on in gentleness, 

For she is gentle and doth merit it. 

Cal. I think I see it-—- 
Pro. Lead her from the scaffold ! 
Pyth. Arria, receive her !—yet one kiss -farewe!! | 

Thrice—thrice—farewell! I am ready, sir. 

Cal. Forbear! 

There is a minute left-—look there ! look there ! 

But ‘tis so far off, and the evening shades 

rhicken so fast, there are no other eyes 

But mine can catch it—Yet, 'tis there! I see it 

A shape as yet so vague and questionable 

lis nothing, just about to change and take 

rhe faintest form of something ! 

Pyth. Sweetest love}! 
Damo. Your duty, officer. 
Cali, IT will not quit him 

Until ye prove I see it not !—no force 

rill then shall separate us. 
Damo, Tear them asunder ! 

Arria, conduct your daughter to her home 
Cal. O, send me not away— Pythias, thine arms 

Stretch out thine arms, and keep me !—see, it comes! 

Barbarians !—Murderers!—0O, yet a moment— 

Yet but one pulse—one heave of breath! O, Heavens: 
[She swoons, and is carried away by Arria and Guards.) 
Pyth. [To the Executioner.) 

There is no pang in thy deep wedge of steel 

Aiter that parting.—Nay, sir, you may spare 

Yourself the pains to fit me for the block. 

Damon, I do forgive thee !—I but ask 

Some tears unto my ashes! 

(4 distant shout heard= Pythias leaps upon the Scaffold, | 

By the gods, 

A horse, and horseman !—Far upon the hill 


They wave their hats, and he returns it—yet 


I know him not—his horse is at the stretch. 
Why should they shout as he comeson?_ It is- 
No!—that was too unlike—but there, now—there ! 
0, life, | scarcely dare to wish for thee, 
And yet —that jutting rock has hid him from me- 
No !--let it not be Damon !—he has a wife 
And child !—gods! keep him back ! 
Damon. Where is he? 
{ He rushes in, and standsfor a moment looking round.) 
Ha! He is alive! untouched! { Laughing hysterically} 
Ha! ha! ha! Sr 
{ Falls upon the Scaffole’.) 
Pyth. The gods do know I eould have died for him! 
And yet I dared to doubt !—I dared to breathe 
The half-utter’d blasphemy ! 
He faints !—~How thick 
This wreath of burning moisture on his brow 
His face is black with toil, his swelling bulk 
Heaves with swift pantings—Damon, my dear friend ! 
Damon. Where aml? Have I fallen from my horse 
rhat I am stunn’d, and on my head I feel 
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A weight of thickening blood! What has befallen me 

The horrible confusion of a dream 

Is yet upon my sight.-—For merey’s sake, 

Stay me not back—he is about to die! — 

Pythias, my friend !—Unloose me, villains, or 

You will find the might of madness in mine arm! 

{Seeing Pythias.) Speak tome, let me hear thy voice! 
Pyth My friend! ; 

Damon. It pierced my brain, and rush'd into my heart ! 
There’s lightning in it !—That’s the seaffold—there 
The block—-the axe—the executioner !— 

And here he lives !—I have him in my soul! 

{ Embracing Pythias}] Ua! ha! ha! 

Pyth, Damon! 

Damon. Ha! ha! 

I can but laugh!—1I cannot speak to thee! 

I can but play the maniac, and langh ! 

Thy hand !—O, let me grasp thy manly hand!~— 

It is an honest one, and so is mine! 

They are fit to clasp each other !—Ha! ha! ha! 

Pyth. Would that my death could have preserved thee ! 

Damon. Pythias, 

Even in the very crisis to have come,-—— 

‘To have hit the very forehead of old time! 

By heavens! had I arrived an hour before 

[ should not feel this agony of joy,— 

ris triumph over Dionysius ! 

e Ha! ha!—But did'st thou doubt me? Come, thou did’st 

Own it, and I'll forgive. 

Pyth. For a moment. 

Damon. © that false slave!—Pythias, he slew my horse, 
In the base thought to save me!—I would have kill'd him 
And to a precipice was dragging him, 

When from the very brink of the abyss 

I did behold a traveller afar, 

Bestriding a good steed—I[ rush'd upon him, 

Choking with desperation, and yet loud 

In shrieking anguish, I commanded him 

Down from his saddle; he denied me—but 

Would I then be denied ? As hungry tigers 

Clutch their poor prey, I sprung upon his throat. 

Thus, thus I had him, Pythias. Come, your horse, 

Your horse, your horse, I cried. Ha! ha! ha! 

Dion. Damon! 

Damon. Iam here upon the scaffold! look at me; 
lam standing on my throne ; as proud a one 
As yon illumined mountain, where the sun 
Makes his last stand; let him look on me too; 
lle never did behold a spectacle 
More full of natural glory. Death is—Ha! 

All Syracuse starts up upon her hills, 

And lifts her hundred thousand hands! She shouts! 

Hark, how she shouts! O! Dionysius, 

When wer't thou in thy life hail’d with a peal 

Of hearts and bands like that one ? Shout again ! 

Again, until the mountains echo you, 

And the great sea joins in that mighty voice, 

And old Enceladus, the Son of Earth, 

Stirs in his mighty caverns! ‘Tell me, slaves, 

Where is your tyrant? Let me see him now; 

Why stands he hence aloof ?, Where is your master? 

What is become of Dionysius ? 

I would behold, and laugh at him! { Dionysius advances 
between Damon and Pythias, and throws off his disguise. 
Dion. Behold me! 

Damon and Pyth. How! 

Dion, Stay your admiration for awhile, 

Till | have spoken my commandment here.— 

(io, Damocles, and bid a herald cry 

Wide through the city, from the eastern gate 

Unto the most remote extremity, 

That Dionysius, tyrant as he is, 

Gives back his life to Damon! 
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The parting scene between Damon and his wife, [epyjny, 
and his child, are exquisitely wrought up, and have ever told 
upon even the most fastidious audiences; the power js not 
alone that of situation, the language is poetical, and in no point 
strained or affected. The scenes between the lovers, Py/hins and 
Culanthe, are very poetical, and marked by that intensity of 
passion, so powerfully employed in The Fetches, and jy The 

/ “a = NOE 1c aw . 
Nowlans. The follow Ing passages may be placed beside 
Claude Metnotte’s description of the imaginary “vale,” to which 
he would convey Ins mistress. Could Bulwer Lytton have 
had this half forgotten tragedy in mind when writing Zhe 
Lady of Lyons ’— 

A Chamber in Arria’s House. 


Enter Pyrutas and CALANTHE. 


Pyth. So,my Calanthe, you would waste the moon of Hymen i: 
lonely spot? 
Cal. In sooth 
1 would, for ‘tis the fairest place in Sicily : 
A dell, made of green beauty; with its shrubs 
Of aromatic sweetness, growing up 
The rugged mountain's sides, as cunningly 
As the nice stracture of a little nest, 
Built by two loving nightingales, The wind, 
Chat comes there, full of rudeness from the sea, 
Is lull’d into a balmy breath of peace, 
rhe moment that it enters ; and ‘tis said 
By our Sicilian shepherds, that their songs 
liave in this place a wilder melody. 
rhe mountains all about it are the haunts 
Of many a fine romantic memory ! 
High towers old Aitna, with his feet deep clad 
Inthe green sandals of the freshful spring : 
His sides array’d in winter, and his front 
Shooting aloft the everlasting flame. 
On the right hand is that great cave, in which 
Huge Polyphemus dwelt, between whose vast 
Colossal limbs the artful Grecian stole. 
(in the other side, 
Is Galatea’s dainty dressing-room 
Wrought in the living marble; and within 
Is seen the fountain where she used to twine 
The ringlets on her neck that did ensnare 
rhe melancholy Cyclop.—But what care you, 
A soldier, for such fantasies? I know 
A way that better shall persuade you to 
That place for our sweet marriage residence 
There Damon hath his villa—Ha! you seem 
Determined by the fast proximity 
Of such a friendship, more than all my love. 
Pyth. Does Damon dwell there ? 
Cal. No; his Hermione 
And his young boy—O ! ‘tis a beauteous child! 
Are sent there from the city’s noxious air, 
And he doth visit them, whene'er the state 
Gives him brief respite. Tell me, Pythias, 
Shall we not see the Hymeneal moon 
Gilide through the blue heavens there ? 
Pyth. My own adored one, 
If thou should’st bid me sail away with thee, 
ro seek the isles of the Hesperides, 
i would, with such a pilot, spread my sail 
Beyond the trophies of great Hercules, 
Making thine eyes my Cynosure ! 
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The success of the tragedy was the crowning glory of 
Banim’s hopes at this period. All the London papers were 
unanimous in its praise, and referring to his fire-work and other 
boyish failures, and sly retorting his brother Michael's 
cautions, he wrote, to the latter, announcing his success— at 
length, my dear Michael, one of my sky-rockets has gone off.” 

Macready and Charles Kemble played most gloriously ; it was 
precisely the style of tragedy most approv by Macready— 
it possessed that isolation for himself which rendered 
Richelieu so marked a favorite with him, and not less so 
with the audiences ; besides, Damon and Pythias had no 
réle sufficiently prominent to detract from the interest 
which this great actor desired his own character should 

ssess. Indeed the only performer who failed in the 
representation of the tragedy was Miss Dance, who entirely 
misunderstood the conception of Ca/anthe. 

Always desirous that the dear ones at home should rejoice 
and share in the pleasures of his success, Banim thus wrote 
to his father, and the true hearted trust in the toil of the 
future, and the purest resolve to pay the few, but, to him great, 
debts incurred in the wild days, are worthy of notice :— 


“ Limerick, June 3rd, 1821. 
My dear Father, 


If the papers have not already informed you of the fact, 
this letter goes to tell you, that at length, thanks to God, a 
tramp has turned up for me.—The play has been successful. — 
[have got Mr. Sheil’s letter, giving Macready’s account.— 
I have also read the Courier, Globe, and Morning Chronicle.— 
There is no doubt of my success, so again, I am a free man, 
my debts paid to the last farthing, and I am in possession, 
once more, of my seat by the old fireside, with my health 
better than ever it was to fit me for working on. 

The moment I receive even part of the proceeds, I will fly 
to Kilkenny ; that, however, may be some weeks.—Joanna is 
to weave a laurel crown for me ; my poor mother shall place 
ton my brow, and we shall be as happy as happy can be.” 

. Chis letter it will be perceived was written from Limerick. 

e had gone there for the purpose of making arrangements for 
4 Tegular series of articles to be contributed to Zhe Limerick 
ta A Post, and, as has been already stated, to yather local 
nowledge. Whilst staying in Limerick, and visitingthe remark- 
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able and interesting localities of the city, Banim first dis. 
covered that the stirring era of the Great Revolution, and the 
position of Ireland at that period, were romantic and exciting 
in all the glowing colors of that greatest of romances—historic 
fact; and many of the incidents afterwards introduced in his 
novel Zhe Boyne Water were suggested by local association, 
and treasured in his never failing memory. Having arranged 
his business in Limerick, Banim returned to Dublin. , 

Upon arriving in town he found every party and grade of 
citizens in anxious expectation of the proposed visit of George 
the Fourth to Ireland. As all know, the King did then pay a 
visit to this conntry, remembered only as having incited Byron 
to compose Ze /rish Avatar, and by the erection of an un- 
meaning granite pillar at Kingstown. Banim, afterthe departure 
of the King for England, in September, 1821, went, late in the 
same month, to rejoin the dear frends at home; and his 
first act was to pay, from the money received for Damon 
and Pythias, the sums due to the creditors of former days. 

‘This reunion was a happy one; he did not, whilst revisiting old 
scenes, and reviving old memories—some sad and dreary—neg- 
lect the duties of his sclf selected profession. Although devot- 
ed to literature, he still desired to see the arts supported and 
encouraged. With all literary men who have abandoned the 
pencil for the pen, like Hazlitt, and Hood, and Lover, he was 
ever ready in assisting to secure the interests of his old 
associates, and of their profession. When Banim found 
that the people of Ireland were about to erect a testimonial to 
commemorate the Royal Visit, (and this project, as all our pro- 
jects of the same kind, ended but in failure,) he thought that the 
time was suitable for introducing to the public attention the 
requirements of Art in Ireland. 

Accordingly, whilst still in Kilkenny, he commenced the 
composition of a letter which he completed before his return 
to Dublin. It was published in the month of January, 1522, 
by Milliken. It is in pamphlet shape, and extends to thirty- 
two pages. The title-page is the following: “A Letter to the 
Committee Appointed to Appropriate a Fund for a National 
‘Lestimonial, Commemorative of His Majesty’s First Visit to 
Ireland. By John Banim, Esq;’’ and the letter 1s dedicated 
—'‘To Those of Every Class who have Contributed Any 5am 
Towards the Erection of A National Testimonial, Commemot- 
ative of His Majesty’s First Visit To Lreland.” 
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He commences by recounting the various plans proposed, 
and after showing that all srofessions, and all bodies in the 


city possess appropriate buildings in which to assemble, that all 
professions— save one—are enabled to claim some particular 


place of meeting as their own, for all their peculiar uses and por- 
T - \ 

ses, he demands—“ Where is your Temple of Art ? Where 
ys your Louvre or Somerset House ?” He then instances the 
support given to Art by the great statesmen and rulers of other 
nations; but, assuming thatitmay be contended that in this coun- 
try the professions of painting and sculpture are not of sufficient 
importance to justify the serious contemplation of an outlay of 
the fund collected, in erecting an Irish National Gallery aad 
School of Art, he writes, referring to the great men who have 
been the patrons of Art, thus :— 


« With the theorist who may think the immortal names we have 
glanced at were or are wrong in their large and national estimation 
of art; with the political huxter who picks his steps through every 
path of cultivated pursuit, leaning on Adam Smith as on a walking- 
stick; with him, to whose stunted apprehension this spacious and 
flowery world is but a sales-market or a compting-house, and mind 
and talent, in all their varied impulses and uncontrollable tendencies, 
predoomed exclusively to buy and sell, and barter and calculate ;— 
with him to whose taste the pounds, shillings, and pence ofa nation 
arethe most glorious acquirements of a nation, and who is well 
prepared torun us up and down the politico-economical gamut on 
every note and key of ‘increase and of supply,’ ‘ demand and 
market,,— with such a_ theorist we have another appeal. If 
individuals of the order we have mentioned be wrong, let us ascertain 
the sense of the past and present civilized world on the importance 
of the Arts, generally. 


Egypt is a wilderness. We only remember that she was. But 
of our recollections of her old name, which is the most lively—the 
Most interesting ? which most arouses our sympathy, commands our 
respect, our veneration? Is it our recollection of her wealth, her 
gaudiness, her arms, her commerce ?—No: it isher mind, and not 
her wealth; her philosophy, and not her arms; her arts, and not her 
commerce, which we remember with vivacity, which we admire, 
respect, emulate. We explore her waste places for one atom of 

frart; if found, we cherish it as a Saint’s relic or a parent’s 
‘netmento, and we point to itand say, ‘ This is a part of Egypt.’ 


aoe foster-child, Greece—old Greece, has left us a greater variety 
* models for admiration. Her laws, her arms, her poets, orators, 
aan either were more distin uished, or history has Esteer defined 
. ansmitted them to us. hey invite our attention ae with 

r arts—but only equally. With her Lycurgus, her Homer, her 
Pr carey we rank her Phidias, her Praxiteles, her Appelles ; 
id while we burn at the recollection of her Marathon and 
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Thermopyle, we glow with as pure an ardour over the his. 
torical memory of her pictured Thunderer, or in the actual 
presence of her Farnese and Apollo. In Greece, a painter* 
was allowed to assume the regal purple and golden crown. In 
Greece, painters and statuaries were eligible to the highest offices 
of the state. t In Greece, it was the law that none but men of 
noble birth should profess the Art. { Pamphilus, the master of 
Apelles, was a statesman and a philosopher as well as an artist, By 
his influence the elementary principles of the Art were taught in the 
public schools of Greece, and its acquirement associated with 
a liberal education.§ When Emilius, after subduing all Macedonia, 
demanded of the Athenians their most renowned philosopher to 
educate his children, and their best painter to superintend the 
ornaments for his triumph, the Athenians sent Metrodorus to the 
Roman General, telling him, they had provided in one person all 
he had required of two. || Metrodorus was an artist. 





From the political structure of ancient Rome, we must not 
expect much practical excellence in the Art. But that which the 
Romans either did not or could not rival, they knew how to admire 
and appreciate. Quinctilian, Pliny, Tacitus, are often the his. 
torians or eulogists of ancient Art; and Cicero himself plucks from 
the garland of the graphic muse some of his sweetest flowers of 
exemplification. 


The Augustan age of Britain does not present a character which 
stands more boldly forward than that of Reynolds. Those who 
do, and those who do not, understand his excellence, concur in 
estimating it as a high national honor and ornament. The more 
than Augustin age of Britain—her present age, displays a galaxy 
of talent, as variously as it is consummately excellent. With the 
senate, the field, the cabinet—with science, sihohoohe, poetry, great 
and immortal names are connected. Yet, against any of them, 
the names of West and Lawrence may be fearlessly arrayed, They 
stand as high as any in national estimation, They are as often 
appealed to as evidence of national character. They are as much 
the boast of their country. Their fame is as widely diffused 
through polite nations. They are parallels to Britain’s proudest 
names, and can be produced to the same extent. 

During thirty years, the profession of arms would seem to have 
been the only one pursued with enthusiasm in France, yet her Arts 
were not forgotten. In the hot career of her unrivalled success, 
elated and laurelled with triumph, France could pause, and hold out 
to Art the hand of patronage and protection. The genius of victory, 
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t Vide Moore—F. Junius de pictura veterum, 
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| Turnbull—Rise and Decline of Art in ancient Greece and modern 
Italy. 
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thering up all her trophies, often came to the genius of Art, 
and sued for her graphic immortality. Denon, David, Le Fever, 
Le Theyre, were or are cotemporaneous with every era of thirty 
years of political convulsion in France;—bright names, like brtght 
stars, have risen around them in the national horizen, yet theirs have 
not been eclipsed. 

Italy has, at present, no name, no character, but that which her 
Arts reflect upon her. It is the only current which keeps her floating 
up to the level of nations. Italy, that was the war-school of the world— 
whose thought was intelligence—whose tongue was oratory—whose 
breath was patriotism—whose sword was victory—Italy is a pro- 
vince—an abject, trampled province. Her Tully, her Cato, her 
Scipio, her Augustus, her Brutus, are no more.—Italy has only her 
Canova.” 


We here close the Second Part of the Biography of John 
Banim. We have, in it, endeavoured to tell, through his own let- 
ters, the story of his life from his twentieth to his twenty-fourth 
year; and have shown his first struggles and successes in the 
hard profession to which he had devoted himself. 

He was now warned by failure ; ho was honest and honorable 
in successes ; and what the reader knows him to be now, he will 
find him to the end—earnest, true souled, not perfect—only 
aman, But a man in the noblest sense of that grandest word, 
A man who would pay the debts of folly; a man who would 
fear no pain, or labor, or want, or privation, in working out 
the bright, golden famewhich he not to win by his own genius. 
“I KNow Nor How LONG [ couLD FAST; EVEN THAT I MAY BE 
CALLED ON TO TRY.” So he wrote to Michael—could a heart 
like this fail >—and mark he wrote it hopefully, above all, dar- 
ingly and not heedlessly—for this follows—“l HAVE BEEN THE 
BEST PART OF TWO DAYS WITHOUT TASTING FOOD OF LATE, 
OFTEN HAVE I GONE TO WHISTLE FOR MY DINNER ; AND ONCE 
(WALKED ABOUT THE TOWN ALL NIGHT FOR THE WANT OF A 
BED.” ‘This was the man to succeed—he never feared the world, 
he never doubted, because he had proved himself; he knew 
the thought which has been so graphically expressed by 
Archdeacon Hare in the Guesses At Truth —* Half the failures 
in life arise from pulling in one’s horse as he is leaping.” 
All these things will be clear and plain when we come, as 
We shall next, to write of Banim’s marriage, and of his early 
struggles and literary successes in the great city, towards which 
all his aspirations had long tended; and now, more strongly 
than ever, his soul was, as Tennyson sings— | 
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“ Yearning for the large excitement that the coming Years 
would yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’s 
field. 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer 
drawn, 

Sces in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary 
dawn ; 

And his spirit leaped within him to be gone before him 
then, 

Underneath the light he looked at, in among the throngs 
of men.’ 


“ Among the throngs of men” he fought and struggled to his 
object, as we all fight and strive, but he came forth a victor, with 
fewer stains of selfishness, and with richer store of goodness, 
and of manly feeling, than most of those who have toiled, : amidst 
wants and sorrows, can possess. And as time passed by, when 
years of pain had worn out the poor racked and broken body, 
the heart was as of old, and the grief-wearied man 
of 1842 was unchanged from that blithe Jolin Banim, so full of 
hope and joy, who wrote, in 1821, so gaily— At le ngth, my 
dear Michael, one of my sky- rockets has gone off.” 

And so the life of the literary man of our day was entered 
upon. ‘To Banim, as to all others, it was the cold, stern 
enchantress, the demon Mistress, that wins men’s love, and 
then claims health, and energy, and buoyant youth’s bright 
blooming hours, as smallest duties offered in her worship—and 
thus Banim, and Laman Blanchard, and Thomas Hood, have 
each been types of this class, and to each we may apply these 


lines of Charles Mackey :— 


“Mid his writing, 

And inditing, 

Death had beckoned him away, 
Ere the sentence he had planned 
Found completion at his hand.” 











Anr. LV. PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


1, Chaplers on Prisonsand Prisoners. By Joseph Kingsmill» 
M. A. Chaplain of Pentonville Prison, London. Third 
Edition. London: Longman and Co. 1854. 


2. Prison Discipline ; and the Advantages of the Separate System 
of Imprisonment, With a Detailed Account of the Diser- 
pline now Pursued in the New County Gaol at Reading. 
By the Rev. J. Field, M.A. Chaplain, 2 vols. London : 
Longman and Co. 1848. 


8. Charge Delivered by Matthew Davenport Ilill, Recorder of 
Birmingham, to the Grand Jury of that Borough, on the 
20th of October, 1853, at the Michaelmas Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace, London: Longman and Co, 1853. 


4. Chaplain’s Twenty-ninth Report, on the Preston’ House of 
Correction. Presented tothe Magistrates of Lancashire, 
1853. London: Whittaker and Co. 1853. 

9. decount of the Public Prison of Valencia, With Observations. 
By Captain Maconochie, R.N., K.E[. London: Charles 
Gilpin. 1852. 

War, viewed in its most favourable light and under the most 
auspicious circumstances, is beyond all doubt a national dis- 
aster, The vast expenditure of public resources, increased taxa- 
tion, uiterruption of trade, and loss of life, are among the se- 
nous evils it entails upon a country ; while the attention of the 
public and the legislature being almost exclusively devoted to 
its Managemeut and progress, reforms demanded by feelings 
of humanity ond the well being of society, are in consequence 
postponed or laid aside. We are far from desiring under 
present circumstances, to unduly press upon the attention of 
the public, matters of social importance. Kugaged, as we are, 1n 


war with an empire, whose vast extent and physical resources 
have constituted her one of the most powerful nations in lu- 
rope, and whose unrighteous ambition and unparralled des- 
polisin, demands severe and condign punishinent; a war essen- 
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the blessings of peace ; a war of right against might, of eiviliz. 
ation against barbarism, of liberty against oppression ; it is our 
duty to throw our undivided energies into the contest, and ob- 
tain as speedly as possible, an equitable and lasting peace 
But it must, at the same time, be a source of regret to all well 
thinking men, to all who have the social amelioration of their 
race at heart, to feel, that the cause of civilization and the 
moral improvement of the classes, must receive, even, a temporar 
check ; that social progress and reforms must for the time be 
abandoned, and the benefits derivable therefrom, postponed 
perhaps for yearstocome. Ina country however like ours, 
where so much active philanthropy prevails, where so many 
noble societies exist, formed for the purpose of improving the 
condition of the poor, and extending the blessing of true and 
genuine religion, to the abodes of squalor and vice; and 
who devote, as they have done, and will still continue to do, 
their best energies towards the objects they have in view ; it is 
difficult to conclude, that the cause of the “ poor and perish- 
ing classes” of our fellow country men, will be forgotten, or 
permitted to fall into neglect. Nor need the period which 
elapses in the interval be lost, it affords an opportunity to gather 
information, to collect facts, and quietly to digest schemes 
of relief and social improvement, so that, when the time for 
action arrives, they may be safely carried into execution, 
without danger of that ill success, which is sure to attend a 
hasty change, and materially injures the cause of reform in the 
minds of many, whose sympathies it would be desirable to enlist. 
It is with this object, in connection with papers which 
have already appeared in the pages of this Review, we would 
desire to direct the attention of our readers, to that very im- 
portant branch of our social economy—the treatment of our 
criminal population ; and to discuss the means best adapted 
for the reformation of the criminals themselves, and the gradual 
healing of that deep seated gangrene which corrupts and preys 
upon the life blood of the commonwealth. It is impossible to 
overate or exaggerate the importance of this subject. It 
forms one of the great, if not ¢he great, social problem of the 
day—By what means can we diminish crime, how stay the de- 
solating flood of ignorance and vice ? Aye, that és the question— 
If we reflect for a moment, and compare the present ith the 
past, we are almost startled by the rapid advance, made within 
the last few years, inall the sources of our material prosperity. 
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New mines of golden treasure have been discovered, and fears 
are even entertained, lest the precious metals should become a 
drug; science continues to advance and illumine the myste- 
rious secrets of boundless space ; electricity and magnetism 
have been domesticated ; commerce has opened up new countries, 
supplied new luxuries and created new wants, and the pro- 
ductions of the earth are daily applied to uses heretofore un- 
known. But nevertheless, crime, and squalor, and vice, and 
want, and ignorance, and distress, still continue to exist; * and 
we are forced to admit, that however lavishly science aud pro- 
gress may have bestowed their choicest favours upon the rich, 
they have sadly slighted the necessities of the poor. Can then 
nothing be done ; shall we quietly enjoy the advantages we pos- 
sess, regard with indifference the calamities of others, and per- 
mit this “ worm in the bud” to exist in the heart of our social 
system! Assuredly not, if it be in our power to prevent it. It 
isa duty we owe to ourselves, our children, and our common 
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Number of Persons charged with offences at Quarter Sessions and 
Assizes, from 1848 to 1852: — 


Population 


Division. | 1848. 1849. 1850. I851, | 1852. average in 1851 


| 








England & Wales. 30,349 | 27,816 | 26,818 27,960/27,510| 28,089 | 17,922,768 
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Ireland. | 38522 | 41,980 | 31,326 24,684 /17,678| 30,838 | 6,515,794 
| Scotland. NoReturn| 4,357 4,468 | 4,001| 4,027| 4,209 2,870,784 
———_______——_— pS: ———-—- 
| Total Population. | Average of Five Years. wane eee 
dtceeteritinntiasatitinanteinis © inncsncissidin ces tiheniasiabdidemadiniadditimmsaisiadinsiin | aaansuaabuiebitencaiiatiineicn enemas | 
27,309,346 63,136 1 in 624 
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Table shewing the number of offences sent for trial at Quarter Ses- 
~ and Assizes, summary convictions and petty offences, in Ireland, 
or the years 1850, 1851 and 1852: 














Year, Summaryconvictions Cases at Quarter | . Pre wilt nt P 
and petty offences. pr tagcat Total. iit helen. bi 

vert ey —— | 

| 1850 727 

| 1951 | anaes 31,326 110,066 1 in 453 

| R59 | 78719 24,684 109,920 1 in 477 

7 17,678 96,397 1 in 626 











on O. the 63,000 persons annually charged with offences at Assizes 
a - pce Sessions, we add the number summarily convicted, and 
; 20 Who may not have been made amenable to Justice, we may 


fairly o> 
= gg Ran amount of our criminal population to exceed half a 


decrease of crime in Ireland is very remarkable. 
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country, to provide, as far as the means within our power en. 
able us, with our purses, our talents, and our energies, for the 
reformation of ourcriminal population; to removethe temptations 
which want and distress supply; to take away by sound edu- 
cation, the hindrances which oppose the free exercise and 
promptings of that conscience which is implanted in us all; to 
repeal those laws which create offences; and to promote a competi- 
tion for virtue among the neglected classes of society—But there 
are still higher, and still nobler incentives, to urge us onwards in 
the cause of reform, than those suggested by an anxiety for the 
well being of the State ; viz. the eternal interests of thousands,* 
and that desire, which arises from a feeling of gratitude excited 
by the love bestowed upon us, to make known the blessings of 
the gospel and its healing truths. Let the reader reflect but 
for a moment, on the moral condition of that almost countless 
throng, of men, women and children educated in crime, persons 
who, perhaps, have grown up from infancy to manhood without 
tlie means of knowledge or religious education, deprived per- 
haps of the opportunities, we more highly favoured have 
enjoyed ; let the reader reflect, and a feeling of pity and re- 
sponsibility must surely awaken in his heart, if he values the 
blessings he has himself received, and acknowledges the debt 
he owes to Him, “who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sin, and 
were by nature children of wrath even as others, made him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.” + ~~ Can_ we 
then view our criminals with other feelings then those of pity; can 
we forget our own sinful nature, our own worthlessness in the 
estimation of Him who is of “ purer eyes than to behold evil ;”"} 
can we call to mind the answer of our ‘bet to the accusers of the 
woman taken in adultery, “ he who is without sin among you 


* It has been computed that in London above 12,000 children are 
trained in crime, 3000 are receivers of stolen goods, 4000 are annually 
committed for crimes, 10,000 are addicted to gambling, 20,000 to 
begging, 30,000 live by theft and fraud, 23,000 are found helplessly 
drunk in the streets, 150,000 are habitual gin drinkers, and 150,000 
live in systematic prostitution and profligacy "—Law Mag. Vol. x. N.S. 
p. 247. 

t Eph. ii. 4,3. Phil. ii. 7. 2 Cor. v, 21. 

: Habakkuk, i. 13. John, viii. 7. Rom. v. 8. 
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let him first cast a stone at her,” and remember the effect pro- 
duced upon their consciences, when we read that ‘‘ they went 
out one by one, beginning at the eldest even unto the last, 

without acknowledging that we are their fellow criminals, and 
that a “ real Christian is himself a pardoned convict, for God 
commendeth his love towards us, in that while we were yet 


sinners Christ died for us :” 


« When we are considering the claims of such individuals upon 
our pity,” to use the language of the Bishop of St David's, preaching 
on behalf of the Philanthrophic Society, “ we can only look upon them 
as our fellow creatures ; as partaking of our common nature, with all 
its frailty and corruption, and with all its dignity, its high destinies, 
and boundless prospects ; but placed, by the insrutable dispensations 
of Providence, in a situation widely different from ours, and when we 
reflect on the disadvantages to which they have been subjected, and 
on the privileges which we have enjoyed, can we ry asking 
ourselves, whether the vast difference between our lot and theirs has 
been owing, either to their fault or to our merit? but when the 
difference of circumstances affects the interests, not merely of time, but 
of eternity: when the health and safety of the soul, and its final 
doom, the means of grace and the hopes of glory are at stake—then, 
to be distinguished by peculiar advantages, to abound while others 
want, isindeed a high and precious privilege : but it is, likewise, a 
most mysterious and awful one, and, to a well disposed mind, it would 
be almost an insupportable burden, unless it were accompanied by the 
consciousness of an endeavour to make a right use of it, and of a wish 
to communicate it, as far as possible, to others.” * 


Who, writes Mr. Kingsmill, “ who is that wretched man in 
yonder felon cell? or that twice fallen woman inher prison 
dress? Once they were children, blithe and merry, their 
father’s pride and their mother’s joy. They grew up, and were 
fora while virtuous, and they were happy and free. Oh! how 
sadly altered now ! who are they. That man is thy brother ; that 
Woman thy sister. Oh! act as a brother towards them.” t 

It is with such views, and animated by such principles, we 
would apply ourselves to the task. 

The old and erroneous idea that punishment should be in- 
ficted by the state as a retaliation for the commision of a crime 
—"an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’—rather than 
for the moral benefit and improvement of the criminal himself, 
“ yielded m0 higher principles, and we may safely say is no 

ger entertained, either by those entrusted with the adminis- 
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tration of the Law, or the care and management of our gaols, 
The criminal is now taught to regard the discipline to which 
he is subjected, as the mode best adapted for reclaiming from 
sin, those who have fallen from the path of virtue ; not for the 
mere purpose of inflicting pain and loss of liberty: the prisoner 
who looks upon the punishment he suffers in the light of a 
retaliation inflicted by the state for the violation of its laws, and 
this is of course the view generally adopted by criminals, and 
leaves his gaol uninstructed in the true object for which pun- 
ishment is inflicted, enters again into society with his worst 
passions roused to hostility, places himself in antagonism to 
society, Instead of in harmony with its interests, and learns to re- 
gard his fellow citizens as the just and legitimate prey for his 
future depredations ; he becomes a missionary of evil, he spreads, 
systematically, moral contagion among those as yet unstained 
with guilt, perpetuating vice and re-producing crime. 

It is hardly necessary to state our belief, that mere secular 
education, the mere knowledge of reading writing and arithme- 
tic, is wholly valueless, taken by itself, for reforming the crimi- 
nal; and further, we believe that the mere formal observance of 
religious duties is equally valueless: the convict may attend 
morning and evening prayers from week’s end to week’s end, 
he may partake of the administration of the sacrament every 
Sunday in the year, he may listen to sermon after sermon and 
lecture after lecture, and yet the heart may remain untouched ; 
and dissimulation, that studied accomplishment of the criminal, 
may enjoy its silent victory—But mark the result. Le leaves 
his prison, but to return, like ‘* the dog to his vomit, and the 
sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” The 
formularies of Religion are of value and are prized by the true 
Christian alone, they can never make a man a Christian. How 
many chaplains are there, who overlook these plain truths ; who 
are sedulous in observing the stated and appointed duties ot 
their office, but who neglect the ‘one thing needful—” by fre- 
quent personal intercourse with the prisoner, and by faith- 
fully and affectionately laying before him the Gospel of Chnist, 
to awaken, through the instrumentality of God’s inspired word, 
the slumbering and forgotten sentiments of gratitude and love. 
The politician, with some degree of exultation, points to statist 
cal returns, and the difference which is shown by them to exist 
between the number of those convicted of crime, who can read 
and write, and who are unable to do so; as justifying the con 
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clusion that mere secular education improves the morals, and 
is able to cope successfully with the advance of crime ; extend, 
say they, the blessings of reading writing and arithmetic, and 
you <P the desired end! No such thing—we do not stay 
to inquire, whether a state has the rig? to insist upon combin- 
ing Bible instruction with secular education, in the case of 
those who by crime have forfeited their liberty ; we agree with 
Macaulay, that if the state has aright to hang, it has a right to 
edueate; but we deny, that the fact of less crime appearing to 
exist among those who read and write, proves the conclusion 
above referred to, to be correct; if it be meant, that the possess- 
ion of this kind of knowledge is sufficent to deter men from 
committing offences against good morals or the established laws 
oftheircountry. “ Reading and writing” form but the earmark 
applied to distinguish the educated and uneducated classes in 
statistical tables ; and we find by experience less crime among 
those who read and write, decause the class so distinguished 
has in general acquired some education in religious principles ; 
while, on the other hand, we find a greater proportion of crime 
to exist among those who neither read nor write, not because 
they are ignorant in this particular branch of knowledge, but 
because those who have not had the opportunity of receiving 
such instruction, have seldom possessed the advantage of a 
e gin education. 

0 justify the conclusion so flippantly arrived at, it is 
necessary to show that the class who received an education in 
the mere elements of reading writing and arithmetic, had not 
received a greater amount of religious instruction than those 
Who are officially described as ignorant and uneducated. It is 
not therefore, by teaching the classes to read and write a/one, 
or in other words, giving them a secular education, (though we 
ate far from asserting that this would be of no advantage) but, 
hy combining with such instruction, education in the truths 
of revealed religion, that we can alone hope or expect to obtain 
asatisfactory result 
ke os hae in his interesting work, which we have prefixed 
a. wed 0 this paper, has favored his readers with the 
“What 9k ae tpn by one hundred convicts to the question, 
bc ag g le lirst cause of all your troubles?” Mr. Kingsmill 

a the answers ‘are selected from a larger number, 
ater brevity and clearness :” we extract a few 
taken as characteristic of the entire. | 
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“2. The first cause of my troubles was bad company and the love 
of money, and because I would not hearken unto my parents’ good 
advice, but followed the inclinations of my own wicked heart. 

10. Disobedience towards both my Heavenly and earthly father. 

18. Keeping bad company, regardless of the remonstrances of my 
father, who at last turned me out of doors; so having no home, I fel! 
to dishonest means, The pleasures of sin were sweet; and one crime 
brought on another, until God, in his Providence, put a stop to my 
ecarecr. 

21. I was a fool, and said in my heart, there is no God. 

50 The cause of all my trouble has been through drinking and 
gambling, and being out all night card-playing, which caused me to 
spend a good deal of money, much more than | could earn by my own 
honestindustry, So that, to supply my wants, I became dishonest,which 
got me into trouble, and was the means of my being sent for one 
month to the Warwick tlouse of Correction. In this prison I was used 
well; I knew some of the prisoners; but instead of being made better 
by the punishment, my mind became more abandoned. 

60. Casting off the fear of God, putting Him and His Command. 
ments out of my thoughts, stifling the convictions of conscience, self. 
dependance, forsaking home, throwing myself in the way of committ- 
ing sin, by being employed in an unjust system of transacting business, 
for the sake of lucre. These formed the source of my present fall. 

74. Dissipation and company were some of the causes. 

86. The first cause of my troubles, for which I have no person 
to blame but myself. I was left without a father when at the age of 
five years old, I had a tender mother; never lived one so fond of a 
child as my mother was of me. I was allowed any thing she could get 
for ine; I was allowed pocket money to do as I liked with ; I went 
to school when I thought proper, and stayed away when I liked, 

lL often went to play houses ; when quite young [was put apprentice 
to a Master who had a great many men, and I often went to beer 
houses with them on Saturday nights, and there I learned to drink, play 
at cards, and go home any time to my Master’s house, I was let in, and 
nothing said tome. I am sorry to say, it was keeping of late hours 
of night, going to play houses and other amusements, and drink, and 
so on, till one sort of vice followed another, and when I gave way to it, 
it came on stronger and stronger, and now I have found it out. Those 
people that I have spent my money with, now if I wanted a meal of 
bread they would not give me one; but I hope, please God, that I 
have learned better ; if a man gives his mind to drink, and to get 
drunk, that man is no good to any master nor himself; that is the 
cause of my troubles, nothing else. 

100. There can be, I think, but one answer, however large 4 num- 
ber may be asked this question ; the absence of the fear and love of 
God,” —(285 —298. ) 


What an insight into the source of crime these answers 
afford. — 


They are also important as indicating an improved an 
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to the discipline at Pentonville, and as exhibiting the power 
of that word which is “ quick and powerful and sharper than 
any two edged sword ;’ but we at present refer to them as 
justifying our observation, that mere secular education is not 
sufficient to cope with the giant form of vice. We are 
bound in justice to assume, that the selection made by Mr. 
Kingsmill was not from any particular class of criminals, 
bat is afair sample of those who came within his notice and 
observation; how many then, of these hundred criminals refer 
the cause of all their troubles to the want of early education 
in reading and writing?*—not one—while thirty-five refer 
toa neglect of religious instruction, as the chief cause, and 
almost all the others as one of the chief causes, of their crim- 
inal career—but we are not without further and more con- 
elusive evidence ; the following table taken from those published 
by the Home Office up to 1848, and which we curtail from the 
tenthvolumeof the Law Magazine N.S.shows, beyond all doubt, 
that the class from which vice draws its largest supply, is the 
very class which had obtained the miscalled benefit of elemen- 
tary secular iustruction. ‘The figures below, represent the pro- 
portion of crime. 


So cememenen 


Increase of 1838 Increase of 1843 


i 








Degrees of Instruction. | to 1842. | to 1847. 
{ 

| Unable to read and write |  $3°36 30°68 

_Able to read and write imperfectly | 55°49 58°72 

| Able to read and write well | 8°46 8:00 

| Superior Instruction | 0°34 | 0°37 | 
Instruction unascertained | 2°34 | 2°21 | 
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Ps The following Table compiled from Mr. Kingsmill’s statement, shows 
® proportion which the chief causes of crime bear to one another :— 


Neglect or death of parents, removal from parents, - - 
wb ee aaa gambling, theatres, and places of amusement, - 


9 
36 
Di “ nih de y a aa 
isobedience to parents, and neglect of religious education, - 385 
Ave of money, A Za pl x a P r : 4 
Machination of late master, « ; } : i ] 
Poverty, - ‘ ay i f f i . ? 
Other causes, ig pe ” i ; 7 2 6 
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“Tt is thus proved beyond the power of cavil or denial, 
that the bulk of our criminals spring, nut from the entirely 
ignorant classes, or from the well instructed, but from those 
who have received precisely that smattering of mechanical 
teaching which feeds pride, empowers vice, and increases 
crime.” 

The writer in the same article from which we have quoted, 
makes the following observation on the ‘lables prepared by 
Mr. Fletcher for the Hlome Office. “ It happens that all the 
most criminal counties, Worcester alone excepted, are among 
those which Mr. Fletcher tells us are the most instructed ! 
Two of them, Middlesex (dy far the most criminal of any) and 
Surrey, he designates as au the highest scale of instruction. 
And while in the nineteen mos¢ instructed countries there were 
no less than 14,660 committals in 1847, which to their total 
population according to the last censes, gives one crime to 
every 524 persons; in the twenty-one Zeas¢ instructed counties, 
there were 13,395 crimes, giving one committal only to every 
583 of the population. Hence the counties which have the 
most of the ‘Instruction’ in question are 11°26 per cent. more 
criminal than those which have least ‘ instruction !?” * 

In the domestic relations of life, the parent points out to his 
child overtaken in a fault, not only, that such and such con- 
duct is reprobated by public opinion, and by the pursuit thereof 
he would forfeit the good opinion of his friends and com- 
panions, but he endeavours to enlist the tender feelings and 
affections of youth in the cause of propriety and good morals, 
by inculeating obedience to the principles of virtue of love and 
of gratitude, as required bythe word of God; and why not adopt 
a similar rulein dealing with the erring members of society’ 
The rale of conduct which directs, or at all events should direct, 
aman in his domestic relations, is the proper rule for his guid- 
ance in public life ; and if his conduct is guided by the pre- 
cepts of God’s inspired Word in the latter case, why not in the 
former? If we are satisfied of the truth of one opimion beyond 
another, it is of this; that the means we adopt to influence 
our children, and to mould and strengthen their principles for 
the battle of life, are the proper instruments to employ 1 
dealing with the convicted felon ; to fit him for his approaching 
liberty, to make him a loyal subject, and an useful member ol 
society. 


~~ a -_ 
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Mr. Thompson rightly observes :* 


«Jt is a complete mistake to oapene of an child that it is possible 
for him to grow up uneducated, He must be trained or e ucated 
some way or other ; and we err when we speak of the uneducated 
classes. No human being possessed of faculties and intellect can 
escape from education in the true sense of the word; and the dis- 
tinction which exists in the world is not that of educated and unedu- 
cated, but of those who have been educated in sin and to sin, and 
those who have been educated in wisdom and to wisdom—of those 
who have been trained up neither to fear God or regard man, and 
those who have been taught from their infancy to fear God and love 
their neighbour. Men often talk as if reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, were the whole of education. In truth they are invaluable as 
means to an end; but real, true education consists not in these things, 
but in training up and moulding the immortal spirit which tenants the 


tabernacle of clay.” 


We are further justified, or rather fortified, in the opinion we 
hold, by the following short extract from the article in the Law 
Magazine, to which allusion has already been made :— 


“The only access to the minds, is through the hearts of the poor. 
It will not only do to open Schools or print tracts, flinging down food 
witha“ there, take it or not, as youlike!” The very ignorance of the 
poor require that they be wooed to be won. The necessity for doing this 
is the more vital now because the masses are in a state of transition 
from ignorance to light, exposed to the perils of half knowledge, 
essentially requiring the tendency of philanthropy to shield them 
from the sneers of enemies and traitors.” 


‘The Christian knows and feels the truth of these remarks, and 
will at once acknowledge the value of the resolution agreed 
to, by the committee of the House of Commons, in 1850, in 
accordance with the testimony of the most experienced witnesses 
examined—* That a great majority of convicted prisoners 
are open to the same good motives and good impulses which 
influence other human beings ; and therefore, that a system of 
encouragement to good conduct and endeavours to inspire feel- 
Ings of self-respect, self-reliance, and hopefulness for the future, 
which have been tried in some of our largest establishments, 
ought to be adopted, so far as it is practicable, without im- 
ae the penal and deterring character essential to any system 
“imprisonment.” Upon this head we are induced to make 
one More extract from Mr. Kingsmill’s work ; he writes :— 


—. 
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«“ The memoir of Elizabeth Fry is full of illustrations of the amazing 
power of the Gospel over the minds ofthe fallen, in the hands of de. 
voted Christians. The following extracts will not be considered here 
out of an The first is a description of the female wards in Newgate 
given by a gentleman who visited the gaol one fortnight after the 
adoption, by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City, of the new 
rules proposed by Mrs. Fry's Committee for the better regulation, 
discipline, and instruction of female prisoners :—‘I went and _ re- 
quested permission to see Mrs, Fry, which was shortly obtained, and 
I was conducted by a turnkey to the entrance of the women’s wards. 
On my approach, no loud or dissonant sounds or angry voices indi. 
cated that I was about to enter a place which, I was creditably as. 
sured had long had for one of its titles that of ‘Hell above ground,’ 
The courtyard into which I was admitted, instead of being peopled 
with beings scarcely human, blaspheming, fighting, tearing each other's 
hair, or gaming with a filthy pack of cards for the very clothes 
they wore, which often did not suffice even for decency, presented a 
scene where stillness and propriety reigned, I was conducted by a 
decently dressed person, the newly appointed yard's woman, to the 
door of a ward, where at the head of along table, sat a lady belonging 
to the Society of Friends. She was reading aloud to about sixteen 
women prisoners, who were engaged in needlework around it .Each 
wore aclean.Jooking blue apron and bib, witha ticket having a num. 
ber on it suspended from her neck by a red tape. They all rose on my 
entrance, courtsiedrespectfully, and then at asignal given, resumed their 
seats and employment. Instead ofa scowl,leer,or ill-suppressed laugh, I 
observed upon their countenances an air of self-respect and gravity, 
a sort of consciousness of their improved character, and the altered 
position in which they were placed. I afterwards visited the other 
wards, which were the counterparts of the first.’ It need scarcely 
he added, that the book read to these poor people, was the Word of 


God.” * 


We are rejoiced to say that the correctness of these views, 
is beginning to be more and more generally acknowledged. 
The establishment of Ragged Schools, Reformatory Schools, 
Night Asylums, Model Lodging-houses, and kindred Institu- 
tions, supported by the voluntary contributions of charitable 
persons, show to what extent, and in what direction, public 
opinion is manifesting itself. The efforts at present waking, are 
rather directed to what is certainly the most important branch 
of this extensive subject, viz., the removal of those causes 
which trduce and promote crime, than to the reforms necessary 
for restoring toa state of moralhealth, the corrupted and cor- 
rupting principles of the fwdden. These efforts, it is the duty of 
Government to assist and promote by every means in Its 


® Page 354, 350. 








ower; and we are happy to observe that a commencement has 
an made in this respect. It is too late to bolt the door, after 
the steed has escaped ; and we are now, after years of fruitless 
toil, forced to admit the soundness of that truth which lay 
before us for such a length of time, written on the pages of 
our Bibles, so plainly, that he who ran, might read—that. to 
regenerate the human heart, it must be educated in the fear 
and love of God. We take the opportunity of here paying 
to Mr. Kingsmill the well deserved praise his interesting work 
deserves ; there breathes through its pages a spirit of Christian 
benevolence, which does the writer, high honour; and it. is 
remarkable for the frequent expression of that sympathy and 
kindness, which are such necessary qualifications in one whose 
duty imposes frequent personal intercourse with criminals, and 
who to do justice to his charge, must feel, like a true Christian, 
his own sinfulness, and the greatness of the blessing he him- 
self has tasted. 

Punishment is defined to be “some pain or penalty war- 
ranted by law, inflicted on a person, for the commission of a 
crime or misdemeanor, by the judgment and command of a 
lawful court :” according to this definition, the penalty must be 
warranted by law, and imposed by authority of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction: with us, the sovereign, as the chief officer of 
thestate, is entrusted with the administration of the law ; and the 
power exercised by our judges and magistrates, is delegated by 
the crown to them, to execute justice and maintain truth. As 
the state or community has an undoubted right to make laws 
for its regulation and welfare, so it has an equal right to inflict 
punishment for their violation, provided they be just and equitable; 
for which purpose, they must be either founded and based upon 
the principles of morality, or demanded by the necessities and 
wants of the community. According to some, Beccaria, Mably, 
Bentham and others, the right of society to punish for offences 
committed against its laws, is derived from the social compact 
entered into for the purpose of maintaining the existence, 
promoting the advantages, and securing the safety of the state ; 
while others, among whom is Livingston, refer to abstract justice 
as the foundation of the rigA¢ ; inasmuch as each member of a 
community is entitled, according to the true principles of 
Justice, to the free exercise of his rights and liberties, and 
“olisequently, whatever tends to injure or impair that freedom, 
is a Violation of justice itself, and ought to be punished. What- 
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ever be the true grounds, of the righé ; whether it be founded 
on the social compact, or onthe abstract principles of justice, 

it is at all events clear, that the state is bound, as far as 
possible, to remove all causes and inducements to crime ; and 
especially, to avoid creating statutable offences, which not bei ‘ing 
morally wrong, and their prohibition only justifiable on the 
ground of state necessity, tend, by the conditions and 
penalties attached to them, to fill the gaols, to extend the con- 

tamination of vice, and ove tload the community with a criminal 
population. Beccaria, in his treatise on crimes and punishments, 
makes the following observation, the truth of which should be 
constantly borne in mind: “To prohibit a number of indif- 
ferent actions is not to prevent the crimes they may produce, 

it is to change at will, the ideas of virtue and vice, which at 
other times we are told are eternal and immutable.” = And 
at the close of his 3lstchapter, he further remarks—“ The pun- 
ishment of a crime cannot be just, if the laws have not en- 
deavoured to prevent that crime by the best means, which times 
and circumstances would allow.” 

It frequently becomes necessary, to adopt the language of Mr, 
Adderley, me ‘mber for North St: ‘fords hire, “to first arraign the 
very laws sandi institutions themselves, andsee whether they them- 
selves m: iv not be wholly guilty of part of the calendar of crimes 
they bring in, guilty also as ‘seductive or accessory to more, 
cruilty by lac he ‘s or misprision of the fall of many of ‘their more 
depe mndant subjects, guilty of stigmatizing others whom they 
should rather have relieved of their own injustice than visited 


with the addition of terror to neglect. Lamartine, talking 
of the state imprisonments of Mirabeau during his chil lhood, 
says ;-——° son ame y perd ly pude ur qui survit rarement a 


Vinfamie de ces chitiment précoses,’ How many Mirabeaus, 
In this sense, may not our penal laws have produce «d! what he- 
catombs of virtue may we not have sacrificed, merely by a mis- 
taken process in punishing vice ! How math, also, may we not 
have multiplied sim ers by an erroncous definition of sin !” 

The SC cominicren ati ONS, however , more properly coneern the 


the Legisla oe Jurist; the mode and amount of punishment, 
Is more wit! n the sj ph ere of our prese nt reflections. The 
jAt to pu has its corre sponding duties and respon sibilities. 


To: attain its s vile nd, punishment should be, first, f xemplary, 
or sufhi lent to «q lete r the evil disposed from committing 
crimes, Secondly, Reformatory, as the means of improving 
the moral condition of the criminal himself, and enabling him, 
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when he is restored to liberty, to become an useful member 
of society. Thirdly, Personal, or such as inflicts as little 
ain or injury on the criminal as may be sufficient to attain 
the first two ends; and Fourthly, Divisable, or capable of being 
proportioned to the guilt of each offence. When the punish- 
ment inflicted exceeds what is necessary to attain the above ends, 
it becomes oppressive and unjust : a system which combines 
these requisites is, as far as the nature of things admits, 
perfect ; and how they may be best attained, must be a source 
of anxious enquiry to all. 

Prison Discipline is also conversant with another class of 
persons whose position and treatment we must not over-look ; 
viz. those who falling under the suspicion of crime, the state 
is authorized to retain in custody, until an opportunity is 
afforded of ascertaining their innocence or guilt. ‘The num- 
ber of this class of persons is, perhaps, larger than is generally 
supposed : outof the total number of cases, amounting to 17,675, 
returned for trial at the assizes and quarter sessions in Lreland, 
in the year 1852 ; 7,224 were either acquitted, the bills thrown 
out by the grand jury, or the prosecution against them 
abandoned. It would therefore appear, and the returns for 
the five years preceding 185%, to which we invite attention, 
also further fortify the conclusion; that only one-half of all those 
committed for trial are found guilty, and are subjected to peni- 
tentiary discipline. Of the other half, one-third are persons 
against whom no case of even primé facie guilt could be estab- 
ished ; and about one-sixth, are persons against whom the pro- 
secution was relinquished. 


g Tuble showing the number acquitted, or against whom no 
uls were found, for the five years, preceding 1853, 








No. I. 
lis Number of Cases sent Cases acquitted, no r slabs FHt5 
8. to Quarter Sessions bill, ornoproseeu- | Numbers convicted. 
lle and Assizes, tion, | 
8 : ‘ | 
ne 38,582 | 20,316 | 18,206 
aia 41,989 20,787 21,202 
ve 31,989 | 14,218 17,108 
aa 24,684 10,307 14,332 
heed 17,678 7,224 10,454 
‘ | F 
lotal.. 154.99¢ oO « | 
we = :154,922 | 72,852 | 81,902 | 
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No. {f. 
* Number of cases idee 
Year. (acquitted, no bill, Not guilty. No bill. ‘Noprosecution.! Other causes. | 
| orno prosecution. 1 | a 
on 1 fone rOne ion 
1848 | 20,316 8,454 | 7,289 | 4,400 173 | 
1849 | 20,787 8,375 | 7,940 4,244 928 | 
| 1850 14,218 6,262 | 5,028 2,777 1 | 
| 1851 | 10,307 4,806 | 3,348 | 2,058 95 
| 1852 | 7,224 3,451 2,315 | 10,3811 {| 14 
| 
[Total | 72,852 31,348 25,920 14,790 794 
| 
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We may conclude therefore, that about one-fourth of the 
entire number committed, without regarding any of those 
acquitted on their trials, are zxnocent of the offences laid to 
their charge. It is, of course, the duty of the state to retain 
in custody such persons, though, ¢a readity, innocent, until 
that innocence has been established; but it is also a sacred 
duty, for the performance of which the state is responsible, 
to provide that parties committed for trial should not sufler 
either in their morals or physical health, beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary, during that period which must elapse before 
a judicial inquiry takes place. 

The subject of Prison Discipline is, therefore, conversant 
with two classes of persons; first, those committed to stand 
their trial for alleged offences; and secondly, those convicted of 
the offences charged, and sentenced to transportation or 1m- 
prisonment for a greater or shorter period. 

We purpose in the present paper to consider the Past and 
Present condition of Prisons and Prison Discipline. The 

‘Convict Question,” in all its bearings, will form matter for 
future consideration. 

In each of the above respects—morally and physically, 
much improvement has been of late etfected, especially as 
regards the personal condition of the inmates: but in the 
majority of our county gaols the change has been confined to 


the health and cleanliness, rather than to the separation and 


moral improvement of the prisoners. This result 1s, no doubt, 
owlig to the fact, that the old county gaols are ill adapted an 
their construction to the modern system of Penitentiary Dis- 
cipline; and also, to the natural disinclination which has ex! 


sted, 
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and we regret to say, still does exist, to incur a large ex pendi- 
ture, in providing Prisons adapted to meet the requirements of 
the Separate System of punishment. i 
During the last century the state and condition of Gaols, 
Bridewells, Penitentiaries, &c. demanded vast reform; not only 
wasthe treatment of the prisoners odious and inhuman, but the 
priuciples which should regulate punishment were unknown 
or disregarded : they were indeed the schools of vice, and the 
hot-beds of crime ; their misery and wretchedness, their dun- 
ons and fetters, and other abuses, were alone worthy of the 
cruelty and darkness of the middle ages: they were the Augean 
stables, which required a Hercules to cleanse of their impuri- 
ties. With this task the name of John Howard must ever be 
associated; his great zeal, his untiring energy, and his indefat- 
igable industry in the cause of philanthropy, have acquired for 
him a name which may well be envied. Not only were his efforts 
directed to the wants and improvement of prisons im his own 
country, but every nation in Lurope retains the impress of his 
benevolence : careless of his own health and safety, he pursued 
his object with noble determination, and sacrificed his life to 
the cause, to which he was devoted. Mr. Field has, in his work 
on Prison Discipline, claimed for the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge the honor of first directing public atten- 
tion to this subject—so far back as the years 1701-2. On the 
Ith January, 1702, a committee was formed to visit the 
prisoners confined in Newgate, and to report to the Society on 
their condition; the abuses referred to by the committee in 
their report, were identical with those so fully and minutely 
described nearly seventy years afterwards by Howard : the per- 
sonal immorality of the keepers, their confederacy with prisoners 
in their vices, the unlimited use of intoxicating liquors, the 
practice of swearing and gambling, the association of old crimi- 
nals with “new comers,” and the neglect of all religious exercises, 
were the very evils to reform which John Howard sacrificed 
his life: seventy years had elapsed without public sympathy 
manifesting itself, and the Report of the Society lay neglected 
upon its table. We think therefore that the eloquent eulogium 
of Sir James Mackintosh, quoted by Mr. Iield, may be taken in 
theater — he said; “Mr. Howard was the first who caused 
fore hic ad rm lic sympathy to flow in this direction ; for, be- 
lah p the matter was overlooked, or the only sentiment 
aed was a kind of stupid abhorrence of every one who 
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was merely accused of a crime. [t was nof until then that the 
true principles and object of penal inflictions was acknowledged 
to be, not the gratification of human vengeance, nor the anticipa- 
tion of eternal justice, but simplythe prevention of crime.” We 
have not of course seen the documents in the Soctety’s posses- 
sion; and we doubt not they will prove both interesting and 
important, when published ; but at all events, its early efforts 
were not followed, as far as we can discover, with any very 
practical results. ’ 
Howard was the only son of a wealthy warchouse-man and 
upholsterer in the city of London; he was born about the year 
1727, and his father dying soon after, left him very young 
and of a delicate constitution, to the care of a lady who 
devoted great attention and extreme kindness to her charge. 
Arrived at the age of manhood, he returned the atfection 
and eare which he had experienced, by soliciting her hand in 
marriage ; and with such earnestness did he plead his cause, 
that notwithstanding the arguments of the lady herself, who 
urged upon him the disparity of their ages—he being but just 
of age, and sbe some thirty years older, he persisted in his 
determination, and succeeded in making her his wife: one of 
his first actsafter the marriage was to assign to her sister, who 
happened to be in indigent circumstances, the property which 
his wife had brought him. Shortly after her death, which 
event took place a few years subsequent to his marniage, he 
embarked, in the year 1756, for the purpose of visiting the city 
of Lisbon, which had been laid in ruins by the earthquake of 
1755. On his passage, the vessel in which he sailed had 
the misfortune to be captured by a French privateer, and 
[loward was carried to France, a prisoner of war :— 


“Before we reached Brest,” he relates in a note to his work on 
the Prisons in England and Wales, “I suffered the extremity of 
thirst, not having for above forty hours one drop of water; nor 
hardly a morsel of food. In the ‘castle of Brest, I lay six nights 
upon straw: and observing how cruelly my countrymen were ned 
there, and at Morlais, whither I was carried pext; during the two 
months I was at Carhaix upon parole, I corresponded with the English 


prisoners at Brest, Morlaix, and Dinnan: atthe last of those towns 
were several of our ship's crew, and my servant. 
evidence of their being treated with such barbarity, that 
dreds had perished ; and that thirty-six were 

Dinnan in one day. When I came to England, 
made known to the Comminsionnee of wick ane sounded seamen, 
the sundry particulars: which gained their 


1 had sufficent 
many hun- 
buried in a hole at 
still on parole, ] 


attention, and thanks. 
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Remonstrance was made to the French Court : our sailors had redress: 
and those that were in the three prisons mentioned above, wane 
brought home in the first cartel ships. Perhaps, what 1 arog on 
this occasion, increased my sympathy with the unhappy people, whose 
ease is the subject of this book.” 


Howard married a second wife about the year 1758, and 
residing on his estates in Bedfordshure, employed his times in 
connection with some dissenting ministers who resided in his 
neighbourhood, in the establishment of schools and thie 
exercise of that benevolence for which he was distin- 
guished. In 1778, he was selected as high sheriff of 
the county; and in the performance of the duties of that 
office, he was led to enquire into the circumstansce of those 
who, though acquitted upon their trials, or whose period 
of imprisonment had elapsed, were detained in custody until 
certain fees due to the gaolers and clerks of assize had been dis- 
charged. He soon found it necessary to extend the circle of his 
investigations ; and the information which he collected through 
the several counties of England, was laid before the House of 
Commons in March 1774, on which occasion he received a vote 
of thanks. ‘The two following years, 1775 and 1776, were 
veeupied in travelling through Scotland and Ireland, for the 
purpose of prosecuting his enquiries respecting the different 
gaols, and places of confinement. An idea may be formed of 
Howard’s industry when we reflect, that he visited every cell 
aud dungeon with memorandum book and pencil in hand, in 
many iustances, in the absence of the gaoler who refused to 
accompany him, in consequence of the desperate character of the 
prisoners. ‘The first edition of his work on the prisons of 
England and Wales, was published in the following year, 1777. 

. He subsequently re-visited the Continent, and made another 
arcuit through the prisons of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The Want of some information respecting foreign Lazarettos 
being about this time suggested, Howard determined to obtain 
the facts himself ; and unaccompanied by a servant, for 
he refused to introduce even a menial into the abodes of in- 
fection and death which he was about to visit, he traversed 

rance and Italy, thence proceeded to Malta, Zante, Smyrna, 
and Constantinople ; at which place, having heard that the 
plague had broken out at Smyrna since his departure, he again 
eae the purpose of obtaining a foul bill of health, in 

le might be compelled to undergo the rigours of the 
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quarantine, on his way home through Venice. Finally, he re- 
turned to England, passing through Vienna, and was there 
honored with a private interview by the Kimperor Joseph. 
Wherever he appeared, the prison doors were thrown open ; he 
was received with the highest respect, and the vreatest attention 
was paid to his suggestions. In 1789 he published his *Ac- 
count of the principal Lazarettos in Europe ;” and shortly after 
commenced preparations for a third journey through the 
continent, with the view of extending his researches to more 
distant and unknown climates, than those he had as yet visi- 
ted. In the course of this, his last journey, he visited St. Peters- 
burgh, Moscow, and Venice; thence proceeded to Cherson, a 
town onthe banks of the Dniester, in the neighbourhood of 
the Black Sea, where having contracted a fever in attending 
upon, and affording medical advice and assistance to, a lady; 
he died on the 20th of January, 1790, aged 63 years. Howard 
practised the greatest temperance and strictest economy in his 
private expenditure; still, his purse was ever open for the fur- 
therance of that cause, for which alone he may be said to 
have lived. His death was publicly announced in the London 
Gazette, an honor seldom conferred upon private individuals, 
and a statue, erected to his memory in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
was the first of the series which now adorns that noble struc- 
ture. The university of Trinity College, Dublin, conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, during his 
visit to this country in 1782. He left no issue surviving 
him; his only child, a son, having died an infant dumng 
Hloward’s lifetime. 
We have already stated that Howard’s attention was first 
attracted to the state and condition of Gaols, by observing 1 
the course of his official duties as sheriff, that several prisoners 
who had been previously acquitted, or against whom the pro- 
secution had been abandoned, were nevertheless detained in 
custody, to the ruin of their families and the utter destruction 
of their health and morals, until they had discharged certain 
fees payable to the gaolers, the clerks of assize, and other officers. 
In the course of his investigations he “belield scenes 01 
calamity which he grew daily more and more anxious to alie- 
viate.” Amongst the number of those destitute prisoners, \ hose 
friends were too poor to supply them with the necessary funds, t 
frequently occurred that some portion of their scanty clothing 
was taken either in satisfaction of the demand, or in pledge for ts 
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future payment. Even boys under the ave of twelve, were, at 
times, confined in the midst of the contaminating influence of 
ison corruption, during the space of one or more years, un- 
til their fees, though amounting to no more than forty shillings, 
were paid ; and when Howard visited Dublin in 1788, he found 
sixteen persons confined in Newgate, and fifteen in Kil- 
wainham Gaol, for non-payment of these fees, although ac- 
uitted of the crimes for which they had been originally commit- 
ted.* In addition to this legalized system of oppression, which 
outrages all our notions of justice, the treatment of prisoners 
in almost every gaol throughout the country was such, that in 
reading the description of their miseries, we are almost inclined 
to fancy ourselves perusing the dark scenes of history, when 
the lamp of civilization was extinguished, and the demon of 
persecution, torture, and tyranny, revelled in the gloomy dun- 
geous of Europe. It is unnecessary, however, to describe, with 
any attempt at minuteness, cases of individual suffering or 
distress ; it will be sufficient to allude to some of the particulars 
in respect of which improvements were imperatively demanded. 
Within a period of less than eighty years, in many of the Gaols 
and Bridewells of England and Ireland, no allowance of food, of 
any kind whatsoever, was afforded to the prisoners. ‘“ ‘They 
should starve or work,” and it seldom happened that the most 
industrious were enabled, even with the severest toil, to secure 
more than was barely sufficient to support life. In one 
instance, where three prisoners died from starvation, one half- 
penuy ouly was found on their persons; and so little regard was 
paid to the treatment they had received, that the Coroners’ jury 
which was impanelled to enquire into the cause of their death, 
brought in a verdict of “ died by the visitation of God—’”’ blas- 
phemously atributing to the Divine Being that result which was 
the natural consequence of their own culpable indifference to 


, 


human suffering, 

In other gaols, where a certain allowance of bread was pro- 
vided for each prisoner, but was distributed among them by the 
— who, being virtually irresponsible, sought his own profit 

) 1 greater earnestness than the prisoner’s good, the scanty sup- 
ae a reduced to half the allotted quantity. The unfor- 

S were even in a worse position: these unhappy 
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Fees were abolished by the 2 George 4, c. 77. Salaries were 


direct 
ro ie to bo presented by the Grand Jury, by the 4 George 4, ¢. 
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persons, who perhaps from misfortune, or the grasping avarice 
of some inhuman creditor who insisted on his pound of flesh, 
were detained in prison, without the hope of ever again enjoying 
their lost liberty. They were denied the indulgence conferred 
upon the murderer and the highwayman, which scanty though 
it was,—in some instances barely sufficient for a single meal— 
would, nevertheless, have been gratefully received by those 
wretched persons who are described as eating their water soup, 
bread boiled in mere water, and as lamenting their hard fate in 
being “ locked up and almost starved to death.” ‘To the want 
of food may be added the want of water, which very generally 
prevailed; the supply of the latter was in many prisons, just 
as curtailed as the former; and the demands of thirst and 
cleanliness, were dependant for the supply of their wants, upon 
the kindness and sympathies of the keeper. Even fresh air, so 
valuable for the various purposes of health and comfort, seldom 
circulated through the narrow cells and passages of the prison; 
its breezes, as it were, instinctively avoided the contamination 
of foul and feeted sewers, and the many offensive vapours 
which issuing, from the crowded apartments of filth and misery, 
poisoned the surrounding atmosphere.* The stone floors, 
covered perhaps with a little straw, which remaining unchanged 
for months,soon became converted into dust and vermin, formed 
the only beds afforded to the prisoners ; under such circum- 
stances, can we then wonder that disease and fever arose 
among the inmates of the gaol; that numbers of the prisoners 
fell the first victims at their shrines, and that the deadly in- 
fection extending from the precincts of the gaol or crowded 
Court-house, with retributive justice, visited the homes of the 
wealthy, and the houses of the great. f 

-“ Aequo pulsat pedo pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres.”—— 





* By an Act of 3 George III. Ireland, reciting that many infectious 
disorders are daily produced by the confinement of nuinbers in close 
prisons, whereto there is no back-yard adjoining, and the lives of his 
Majesty’s subjects are endangered by the bringing of prisoners inte 
public streets for air; provision is made for the purchase ot ground 
adjoining the gaol, for the purpose of affording exercise to them. 


: : of ‘ ssizes, where 
t Whoever has sat ina crowded court-house, during an Assizes, whe 


prisoners are detained in close proximity ; must have experienced, aa 
at the present day, notwithstanding all the advances made in = 
mabagement of prisons and prisoners, an offensive and heavy err 
exceedingly detrimental to health; and may be able to form some aa 
of its intensity some fifty or sixty years ago. In Baker's Chroniele, - 
353, we are told that at /an Assizes held in Oxford, in 1577, ‘all : ¢ 
Were present died within forty hours, the Lord Chief Baron, the Sherif, 
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The above are but the sources of physical suffering to which 
the prisoners were YX: yosed. What were they to the moral evils 
snd injurious practices which, if not actually permitted, were 
at all events carried on under the eyes, and with the knowledge 
of the gaolers,their oflicers and assistants ? They all sprang from 
the monstrous system of promiscuous association; ** where men 
and women were together in the day-room, where idleness, 
obscenity and blasphemy reigned undisturbed, where the keeper 
cared for none of those things, his highest duty was to keep his 
prisoners safe, and his highest aspiration, the fees squeezed out 
of their miserable relations.” The history of gaols at this 
period is frightful in its details of abomination and evil doings. 

Among the practices alluded to, may be mentioned the 
custom of garnish or footing, which was levied from each 
prisoner who arrived at the gaol: if no money was forth- 
coming for the purpose of providing whiskey, or some other 
intoxicating drink, for the benefit of the class into which he 
was about to enter, his clothes were taken from lim by 
force, to raise the necessary amount: gambling was carried 
on, with all its demoralizing consequences by night, if not 
permitted during the day; and a portion of their next day’s meal, 
if other means were wanting, formed the prize for which they 
contended. 

This practice was continued to more modern times; when 
postage stamps, supplied to the prisoners by their friends, 
became the circulating medium of their wretched games :— 
“The scenes which take placein gaols of this description, espe- 
cially at night, when fourteen or more are locked up together in 
a sea bone inspection, and with such light only as the moon 
Gambling with stealthily abe ate ce de aaa 
food, soap ge : 2 spon we ie o1 np: or the next day’s 

ging vile songs. reciting tales of villany and 


debauchery 7 
lery, teaching or concocting e Ss. wi oe . 
— g cocting crimes, with the most virulent 


Ada nc cia the infection being brought into Court by the 
tee ts on oes observes, ‘* the most pernicious infection next the 
a dr i ge he gaol ; where the prisoners have been long, and 
twlee or thrime , cpt, whereof we have had in our time experience 
bers of those 21 1en both the Judges that sat upon the trial, and num- 
died” The 4s r oe the business, or were present, sickened and 
Chief Baron - - — at Taunton, 1730, was equally fatal ; the Lord 
Sheriff; and ao ri Sir James Sheppard, Sergeant ; John Pigott, 
Seanes saaeae : em reds, besides, died of the gaol distemper In 1750, 

levnien mer ondon carried off two Judges, the Lord Mayor, one 
cartied inte os “te of inferior rank. The infection has often been 
of comparatiy - ‘ents, into which in former times criminals convicted 

ely slight offences, were permitted to volunteer. 
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oppression of the few who may be better disposed, are the common 
features of the horrid scene. If there be men who havea turn for 
the drama, plays are acted, and the most solemn scenes of the Court 
of Justice arethe popular subjects. The most guilty criminal js 
the one most looked up to. 

«In the assize ( writes a prisoner ) there was a considerable num. 
ber of what are called first offenders,—nine or ten, including myself, 
the remainder forming an overwhelming majority; two of them 
murderers, both of whom were subsequently condemned to death, | 
cannot reflect without pain on the reckless conduct of these two 
unhappy men during the two weeks I was withthem. As regarded 
themselves, they appeared indifferent as to the probable result of 
their coming trial. ‘They even went so far as to havea mock trial 
in the dayroom, when, one of the prisoners sitting as judge, some 
others acting as witnesses, and others as counsel, all the proceedings 
of the Court of Justice were gone through,—the sentence pronounced, 
and mockingly carried into execution. 1 shall not soon forget that 
day, when one of those murderers was placed in the cell amongst 
us, beneath the Assize Court, a few moments after the doom of death 
had been passed upon him. Prisoners on these occasions eagerly 
inquire, ‘what is the sentence?’ Coolly pointing the forefinger of 
his right hand to his neck, he said, ‘I am to hang!’ He then broke 
into a fit of cursing the judge, and mimicked the manner in which 
he had delivered the sentence. The length of his trial was then dis- 
cussed: all the circumstances that had been elicited during its 
progress were detailed and dwelt upon,—the crowded state ot the 
Court, the eagerness of the individuals present to get a sight of him, 
the grand speech of his Counsel,—all were elements that seemed to 
have greatly gratified his vanity, and to have drugged him into a 
forgetfulness of the bitterness of his doom. He then dwelt upon the 
speech he should make on the scaffold, was sure there would be ap 
immense concourse of people at his execution, as it was a holiday 
week ; and from these, and numerous other considerations, drew 
nourishment to that vanity and love of distinction which had, 1n_ ne 
small degree, determined, perhaps, the commission of his crime. 
To minds in the depths of ignorance, and already contaminated by 
vicious and criminal courses of life, such a man becomes an object of 
admiration. They obtain from him some slight memorial—such as 
a lock of his hair, or some small part of his dress, which they cherish 
with a sentiment for which veneration is the most appropriate term , 
while the notoriety he has obtained may incite them to the perpet 
tion of some act equally atrocious.” } 

Such are the scenes which arise from the association 0! 
criminals, To return however to more distant periods. rhe 
reader will be surprised to learn that females were frequently 
keepers of gaols ; at the period when Howard wrote, the gaolsol 
Worcester, Horsham, Monmouth, Gloucester, and Exeter, bie 
each under the custody of females. It also frequently eccurte 
that the governors resided at a distance from their respective 


* Kingsmill, p. 100. 
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ols; and consequently whatever little moral intluence they 
may have possessed, and which might have been exercised over 
their inferior officers and prisoners, was withdrawn. In some 
localities, gaols where pri vate property ; and as might naturally 
be expected, were maintained in a miserable state of repair, 
whilst the harshest methods were adopted to prevent the 
risoners from escaping The torture of the thumb-screw, and 
other acts of cruelty, were at times perpetrated ; for the pro- 
prietors, less under the control and supervision of magistrates, 
than those officers who were subject to dismissal for neglect 
or misconduct, regarded only the security of the prisoners 
committed to their charge. If we add, to all these various evils 
endured by the unfortunate inmates, and to the various prac- 
tices indulged in by them, the free use of intoxicating 
liquors, controlled alone by the pecuniary means at their dis- 
posal; we may form some idea of what prisons were in 
Howard's time, without any danger of drawing an exaggerated 
picture—Iivery gaol had its tap, every gaoler his license 
to sell; and even after this nefarious tratlic was prohibited, 
and the licenses withdrawn, the prisoners themselves were 
enabled, by the connivance of the gaoler, to persist for some- 
time longer in the use of intoxicating liquors. We doubt 
not, we shall be excused for adding afew words descriptive of the 
principal gaol in our own city. * At the period we are alluding 
to, Newgate possessed but one common hall ‘ where the 
tned and the untried, those charged with felonies and with 
petty offences, and even prisoners under sentence of death, 
were all indiscriminately mingled without any attempt at clas- 
‘itication.” Howard, in the year 1783, gives the following 
description of this prison, stating at the same time, that many 


of his remarks were generally true of the other gaols at that 
nein Ireland :— 


Pe doled clean—the pumps being out of order there is no 
ll av Be water—there is no proper separation of the sexes 

Clindadhece eee of petty offenders from the most abandoned 
pre mine ers of acquitted prisoners are detained for the fees— 
Soy thr salgge to hard labour are confined in idleness— 

are sold in th “gfe though the floors are stone—spirituous liquors 
abused for the l€ prisoh—new comers are robbed or stripped, and 
penny-pot or garnish—The proper prisoners have not 
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* Newgate w built j 
uy, Net as built in the year 1773, under the superintendence of 
Ir, Cosley, the architect. A we : 
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the use of the day rooms—the dungeons are used as lodging rooms 
for prisoners before they are condemned—the sick bave no Proper 
room, or beds, and no attention was paid to them—no a 
no divine service—The keeper does not reside in the prison— 
criminals are made turnkeys—the act for preserving the health of 
prisoners not hung up; nor any table of fees, rules or orders—The 
allowance, two pennyworth of bread a day ; but being delivered 
only twice a week, and not fixed by weight, some of the prisoners 
are almost starved.” 

Again in 1788, he states :— 

“At Dublin Newgate, there are no proper drains, no baths, no 
apartments for the goaler—Many of the women lay on flag-stones, 
with a very little straw worn to dust.—On the men’s side, several 
boys, from nine to twelve years of age, were confined with the most 
daring offenders.—There are many instances of persons dying by 
intoxication and fighting: one lay dead when I was in the infirmary, 
and another was killed a few days after.” ** I have good authority 
to assert, that a puncheon of whiskey has been drunk in a week.— 
garnish is not abolished; and prisoners will sell their bread at any 
price to procure spirituous liquors.” 


The account given of the state of this goal, by Commissioners 
appointed for the purpose of mspecting it, at a period, later by 
nearly thirty years ; viz. in 1808, does not show any very 
striking improvement :— 


‘They found the Hospital totally destitute of proper bedsteads, 
bedding, linen, and other articles essentially necessary for the sick ; 
the Surgicai department badly attended; the cells also throughout the 
prison without bedsteads and bedding, and the persons of the prisoners 
with the cells themselves, extremely filthy; at the same time if 
appeared from the testimony of the Chaplain, that from a total want 
of proper discipline, not only insubordination and anarchy had 
universally prevailed in former years, but that frequent instances ot 
robbery had occurred, which was not only permitted but encouraged, 
and the plunder shared with the turnkeys and watchmen, and that 
even rape and murder had been perpetrated within the prison—that 
a salutary change, however, had lately taken place, in conse- 
quence of the laudable conduct of the keepers, particularly of the 
deputy gaoler, under whose more immediate supervision the ret 
of the prison necessarily falls ; but though many improvements. SM 
taken place, and the conduct of the prisoners was at present, wit o 
very few exceptions, decent and inoffensive ; yet numerous evils sti 
existed, which were the necessary result of the injudicious am 
confined structure of the gaol. ”* 


te 


* Vid. History of the City of Dublin, by Whitlaw, and ve 
Vol. ii. 1059. Among other acts of misconduct Charge ee tbe 
the officers of this gaol, was the following :—During the Rebe r Aes 
remains of those misguided persons who had been condemned to ' a 
were generally directed to be given to their relations after the sev 
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The distinction which prevails, according to the general effect 
ofthe statute law, between Gaols and Houses of Correction or 
Ponitentiaries, as they are now more generally called, consists 
in this; that while Gaols are under the controul of the 
Grand Jurv and Sheriffs of the county in which they are 
situated, Houses of Correction are properly under the direction 
of the Crown ; in whom also the property in both is held to be 
vested. No place of confinement can be erected without the 
authority of an Act of Parliament. Houses of Correction, 
which may be traced back to the reign of Elizabeth, were 
originally designed for the punishment of vagrants and paupers 
who refused to work ; the above distinction however now no 
longer exists, a late act having placed them on a similar foot- 
ing with other gaols—(14 & 15 Vict. c. 15. sec. 20-—21.) 

The first act of the British Legislature for the establishment 
of a Penitentiary, was passed in the year 1776; and is known by 
the title of, Howard’s act (16 G. IL. c. 74). [tis remark- 
able for containing the first recognition of the important 
principle afterwards so fully recognised : viz, that of adopting 
solitude, as a mode of punishment, proper to be applied to the 
treatinent of prisoners. The preamble recites, ‘ That 
whereas if many offenders convicted of crimes for which trans- 
portation has been usually inflicted, were ordered to solitary 
imprisonment accompanied by well regulated labour and 
religious instruction, it might be the means, under providence, 
not only of deterring others from the commission of the like 
cnmes, but also of reforming the individuals and inuring them 
to habits of industry.” ‘The act was framed with the assistance 
of Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland, and of Sir William 
Blackstone, author of the Commentaries, who states its object 
lohave been ; “ by sobriety, cleanliness, and medical assistance, 

Y aregular series of labour, by sodi¢ary confinement during 
the intervals of work, and by due religious instruction, to 
preserve and amend tle health of the unhappy offenders, to 
eure them to habits of industry, to guard them from pernicious 
company, to accustom them to serious reflection, and to teach 
devotion end been carried into execution. Notwithstanding this 
prices for the bode won eine . -Comanding et 
or the anxicty evinced by the relations increased, the barbarous demand 
Was raised in amount. In one instance it is stated the headof an unfor- 
tunate gentleman was detained and at length ransomed with the sum of 


to 92; ee also Inisa QUARTERLY Review, Vol. III, No. 12, pp. 976, 


J { ‘ : . ° 
— ‘32 interesting account of the old Dublin Prisons. 
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them both the principles and practice of every christian and mora] 
duty.” For the purpose of carrying out the objects of this act 
two gentlemen, Dr. Fothergill and Mr. W hately, were associated 
with Howard, who acted at the request of Sir W. Blackstone, 
to superintend the erection of the building and the dueexecution 
of the measures directed by the act ; but. a difference of opinion 
having arisen between the Commissioners, Howard and 
Fothergill preferring Islington, while W hately insisted on 
Limehouse as the proper site for the erection of the 
Penitentiary, and Fothergill shortly after dying, Howard sent 
in his resign: ation, and in consequence, no step of importance 
was taken in pursuance of the provisions of this act—the first 
fruits of Howard’s exertions. It appears, however, that the 
principle recognised in the preamble, though not carried out 
under the auspices of government imspectors, was adopted by 
others, whose feelings of humanity had been excited by 
the representations and disclosures brought to light in Howard’s 
work: Mr. Field mentions, that in 1779, a gaol was erected 
at Tlforsham, after a plan of the Duke of Richmond, 
in which a separate cell was provided for each prisoner ; and 
how great was the success which attended, what was then 
but an experiment in penal discipline, we may gather from 
he following anecdote, extracted by Mr. Field, in his inter- 
esting volumes, from Halliday’s Life of Lord Mansfield. 
The conversation took place between his Lordship, and the 
governor of Horsham Gaol :— 

‘Lord Mansfield—* A few hours only have flitted or passe ‘d away, 
since, in the discharge of my duty as a judge, I delivered your new 
gaol, I was very much ple ased at the sight of a calendar, where the 
number of pr isoners which formerly have fallen to my lot to try for offen- 
ces at Horsham,was reduced more than one-half, Tam now very much 
astonished to find that the few prisoners I have tried at this period 
would not oect upy one -fourth part of the new gaol. How can your 
Lord Lieutenant satisfy the County of Sussex that there has not been 
prodigality and waste of the C ounty money, in raising so large and 
stately an edifice, three fourths of which appear to be untenanted ? 

The answer was—* My Lord, I must leave his Grace of 


Richmond to answer for himself: I have very little doubt of our 
Lord Lieutenant aequitting himself of your Lordship’s heavy charge 


of pro ligality. "Thi my Lord, I can truly say, that I was twelve 
vears keeper of the old gaol, and have been near twelve years keeper 
of the present Covnty prison. I can say further, that the new gaol 


was built upon a plan to contain the average number of criminals 
debtors which the ol gaol was accustomed to hold in durance 
\ ‘le. But, my Lord, although in days of yore my visitors were very 
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troublesome, and very frequent in their Visits to motets uaneee at 
one assizes, and in prison again within the old walls, long before 
the next; yet such, my Lord, is the effect of our solitary confinement, 
and of making a rogue thinka little, and become acquainted with himself, 
that in the course of the last twelve years, I can solemnly declare before 
your Lordship, that only one prisoner has been twice within these 


walls ?’ 
«“<« Good God!’ replied the noble Earl, ‘this language 
of experienceis very forcible, and the fact ought to be more generally 


known.’ ” 


The principle of solitary confinement was again acknowleged 
in 1781, by the statute passed in the 22 George ILI. cap 54. 
Subsequently, a prison was erected at Petworth, in which pri- 
soners were kept separate day and night, labour was performed 
by the prisoners in their respective cells, no conversation was 
allowed on any pretence between the prisoners, nor were two 
prisoners permitted to be aired together. At Gloucester also, 
about the same time, a Penitentiary was erected, containing 
seventy-one cells; in which prisoners were confined at hard 
labour on the separate principle. It was opened for the recep- 
tion of prisoners in the early part of 1791, and was established 
mainly through the exertions of Sir George Paul. When, 
however, the accommodation became unequal to the increased 
number of prisoners, the discipline was, by degrees, broken 
through, and finally altogether disregarded. 

In the year 1794, the subject was again brought under the 
attention of the Legislature by the proposal of Jerem 
Bentham, who offered to contract with Government to build 
a Penitentiary after a new plan designed by himself, and styled 
a‘Panopticon,’ capable of containing one thousand prisoners ; 
and further engaged to contract for their maintenance, and to 
undertakethe management and direction of the entire, as gover- 
nor. Au act of Parliament was accordingly passed, 34 George 
I{I cap 8 t, authorizing the Government to accept his propo- 
sal; but difficulties having arisen, as some suppose from the 
personal dislike with which he was regarded by George the 
Third, the contract was not completed. ‘The more recent deter- 
2 i gl sete Ew then arrived at, of transporting con- 
Nationgl “ , — Wales in preference to the establishment of 
os Sv en — at home, removed the necessity of im- 
cana : ; “ : was not until the year 1810, when the 
7 rought orward by Sir Samuel Romilly, that the 

government was again actively directed to the 
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question. On the Oth May in that year, and subsequently on 


the 5th June, Romully brought the m: itle r before the notice of 
the [louse ; and though his motion was negatived, a resolution, 
substantially embodying his views, was adopted, andacommittee 
nominated, with authority to enquire fully into the subject. 
The committee reported against the adoption of Mr. Bentham’s 
views, on the ground, that they were contrary to the princi. 
ples on which the 19 Geo. 3¢ ap. 14 (Howard’s s act) was framed - 
but at the same time recommended that the Penitentiary system 
on the principle recognized by that act, should be extended to 
y vent parts of the Kingdom; an act was therefore passed 

2 George [Ile ap. b4—in L812, for the erection of the Peni- 
tentiary at Millbank, originally iatended to accommodate 500 
males and 300 females ; but subsequently, to avoid the nec essit) 
of district Penitentiariesyenlarged tocontain 600 males, and 100) 
female convicts; the entire number was afterwards limited to 
SU0, by the Sth and Gth Waltham 4th, chapter 38, 

The attention of parliament was again attracted, in the year 
L522, to this subject, by the publications and exertions of Mr. 
Giray Bennett, Mr. lowell Buxton, and the London Prison 
Discipline Society. In that yeara committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to review and amend the existing 
laws relating to gaols and prisons. The act of 1523, 4th Geo. 
[V..cap. 64, was the result of its labours, and thus act as regards 
Mngland and Wales, with the corresponding Irish act of 7th 
Cieorge LV., chapter 74, entitled, An Act for consolidating the 
laws relating to gaols in Treland,(31 May, 1826) still continue 
to regulate and provide for the erection and maintenance of 
most of the county gaols in these Kingdoms. By the Irish 
act, the several statutes stated in the note were repealed,* ex- 
cept so lar, as the Vy Tepe led former statutes. A Board of Supers 
iutendence, whose members were elected by the Grand Jury 
out of their own body, was empowered to pre side over the discip- 
line and man: iwement of the COUNTY § gaols, and to make bye laws, 
which bemg approve “l of by a judge of the King’ s Bench, were 
directed to form the st: miding rules and regulations for its 
LOVeCTHmMent, Justices of the Pe; ace were authorised, by 
atl ey ol Lheir Commuss lols, LO visit the several Gi ils and Bride: ’ 
wells In their respec tive counties, and report abuses to the 


WYi (co, Ill , 


* oO Geo. TIL, chap. 103; 55 Geo. TIT., chap. 92; Vy 


chap. 71 59 Goo. IIL, chap. 84; 59 Geo. TEL, chap. 100; 3 Geo. 
lap. 6. 
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Board. ‘The sixth Section regulates the accommodation to be 
provided for the different classes of prisoners, and directs that 
each Prison shall consist of two parts, one for male and one 
for female prisoners, with a complete division between them, so 
as to prevent any intercourse; that to each part shall be annexed 
a yard of suflicent dimensions to enable the prisoners to have 
the benefit of fresh air and exercise, and other necessary accom- 
modations; that in every such prison, a common hall shall be 
rovided, one for males and another for females ; that the most 
effectual means shall be adopted for the security, classification, 
health, inspection, employment, and religious and moral instruc- 
tion of those confined; district wards, and dry and airy cells, 
were directed to be provided, in which the different classes, 
Ist, debtors ; 2ud, persons committed for contempt of court ; 
3rd, persons convicted of felony; 4th, persons convicted of 
misdemeanors ; 5th, persons committed for felony ; 6th, persons 
committed for misdemeanors; and 7th, vavranis, should be 
confined; and such further means of classification adopted, as 
should be deemed conductive to good order and discipline. A 
separate sleeping cell was also, if possible, to be provided for 
each prisoner ; but as the numbers might at times be greater 
than the prison was calculated to contain underthe abovearrange- 
ment, andas it was deemed expedient that two male prisonersonly, 
should never be lodged togather, the act directs that a small 
proportion of cells or rooms shall be provided for the reception 
of three or more persons. Rooms, and places for the various 
purposes of labour and industry,are likewise directed to be pro- 
perly fitted up, and also a competent number of cells adapted 
Ww solitary confinement for the punishment of refractory prison- 
ers. The Lord Lieutenant is empowered to appoint two 
Inspectors to have the general supervision of the several 
gaols through the country, (s. 54-55) ; and further regulations 
with respect to various details, are enacted in subsequent 
sections, 
Peay ee a thal the provisions of these statutes, 
a Poi a denne in | rison Discipline, Our several 
thin heh thes = ing generally)are sull conducted in accord- 
cannot, by sid THe ty Pascrinnray the rp improved Byer, 
rebuildine - 4 all nlity, be carried ito operation, without 
haa iti: vbw remodelling the present gaols, 
the propriets . es iat the above act, though recognizing 
. parating prisoners from each other, and, as 
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far as it goes, directs such separation to be effected a/ night ; 
yet directly sanctions the principle of classification, a principle 
which carried to the extent it has been, must ever produce the 
worst results,—for it has been truly stated, “Legal distinctions 
of crime, form an imperfect criterion of moral character.” After 
the provisions of the above Acts,commonly called the Gaol Acts, 
had been some years in operation, the systems of Penal Discip- 
line im the United States began to attract notice in Kurope ; 
and in the year 1831, M.M. de Beaumont and de ‘Tocqueville, 
on behalf of the French Government, visited the various 
Penitentiaries in America. In the year 1833, Mr. Craw- 
ford, a gentleman who had acted for many years as Secretary 
to the Prison Discipline Society, was selected by the British 
Government for a similar purpose ; nor could one possessing 
higher qualifications have been chosen. On his return, the valu- 
able report which he prepared, and which contained a_ vast 
amount of interesting and important information, was 
presented to both Houses of Parliament. The system of Penal 
Discipline which then prevailed in the United States, was of 
two kinds; first, the silent, solitary, or Auburn System; and 
second ; the separate or Philadelphian, System. With respect to 
the first, a trial asto the effects of solitary conlinement was 
made in the year 1822, at Auburn, upon eiglity of the most 
hardened convicts duringa period of ten months. But what was 
the result ? 


“ They were each confined ina cell only seven feet long, three feet 
and a half wide, and seven feet high. They were onno account permit: 
ted to leave the cell, during that long period, on any occasion, not even 
for the purposes of nature. They had no means of obtaining any change 
of air, nor opportunities of taking exercise. The most disastrous 
consequences were naturally the result. Several persons became 
insane: health was impaired, and life endangered.” 


A further experiment took place in the State of Maine, of a 
still more cruel character. Mr. Crawford describes it in 
the following terms :— 


“The night rooms or cells at this prison are literally pits entered 
from the top by a ladder, through an aperture about two feet square. 
The opening is secured by an iron grate, used asa trap door , the onl) 
other orifice is one at the bottom, about an ineh and a half in diameter, 
for the admission of warm air from underneath. The cells are eight 
feet nine inches long, four feet six inches wide, and nine feet eight 
inches high. Their gloom is indescribable. ‘The diet, during con- 


‘yr z , © j any 
hnement, was bread and water only. Thus immure d, and without an) 
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occupation, it will excite no surprise to learn that aman who had been 
sentenced to pass seventy days in one of their miserable pits hung 
himself after four days’ imprisonment. Another, condemned to sixty 
days, also committed suicide on the twenty-fourth day. It became 


necessary to remove four others, who were unable to endure this 


uelty.” 

Cruelty ! this was not merely cruelty, but torture, downright 
unmitigated torture. A state of living death, where the animal 
tenacity of life maintained a protracted struggle with physical 
and mental suffering ; where the mind was racked with solitude, 
unrelieved even by toil ; where the constitution was undermined 
bydampwalls, deprivation of light, andexcess of cold, at the same 
time that existence was prolonged by a wretched subsistence on 
bread and water. Such, to the shame of humanity, be it spoken, 
were the early experiments on solitary confinement. ‘They were 
of course soon abandoned, and the mode of Disciphne ma- 
terially altered and improved, At the Auburn Penitentiary, cells 
of proper dimensions were provided with all the advantages of 
air, light, and warmth ; while associated labour, in rigid silence, 
was retained, as an additional element of punishment. The 
regulations adopted in the Penitentiary were as follow :— 


“The cells are unlocked soon after day light. The prisoners are 
required immediately to place themselves in order, each having a 
provision-kid, water-can, and night tub. After depositing these 
articles, as prescribed by the regulations, they march to the work- 
shops, when the labour of the day begins. At a fixed time, they 
repair in silence, in close file, to the mess room to breakfast, where 
they sit with their faces in one direction. After an interval of about 
twenty minutes, they return to their work. The same order is 
observed on proceeding to and returning from dinner. As the hour 
approaches for returning in the evening to their cells, they wash. 
On a signal they again form into line, each according to the 
number of his cell. The Convicts then proceed from the shops into 
the yard, whence, having taken up their night utensils, they march to 
their cells. In passing through an apartment adjoining the kitchen, 
oy secede o supper prepared for him, On arriving at his 
sates ni : i partially closes the door, which is locked by the 
eelatibded betta are occupied by distinct companies, and 
in their res Ax. Bog an officers. The prisoners eat their supper 
chaplain biti vo ee rh which a prayer is offered up by the 
to repair to a ti 0 = gallery. On a signal, they are required 
on their feet, mov eds. During the night, turnkeys, with mocassins 

, e silently along the galleries. 


With reg: es 
ith regard to the discipline enforced, silence was the in- 


flexi ary] 
- _ op unvarying rule; no convict was permitted to speak 
now prisoner, but was compelled to pursue his labour 
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with downeast eyes; if detected in looking off his work, 
endeavouring to communicate with others, the lash of the 
overseer quickly descended on the victim with unfailing cer- 
tainty. The amount or severity of the castigation, depended 
on the will or temper of the keeper; there was no check, no 
appeal, and no redress. ‘The mght of visitors to admission on 
payment of a small fee, was considered sutlicient to restrain 
the undue exercise of cruelty ; but experience soon proved how 
slender were the data on which the conclusion rested 
Take an example. In the year 1825 a prisoner named 
Mastison, was committed to the penitentiary ; he proved un- 
ruly and very hard to manage; one officer after the other, 
took him in hand without suceess,and he was repeatedlywhipped 
by order of the assistant gaoler ; on one occasion, the blood 
trickled down his face from the wounds inflicted on his head; 
when stripped,for the purpose of washing,‘ his shirt was found 
sticking to his old sores.” Shortly after, tokens of derange- 
ment beeame visible in his countenance ; he was removed from 
the work shops, and subsequently pardoned on the ground of 
insanity. Again; in January 1826, a prisoner whose duty 
required him to carry wood for some purpose connected with 
the management of the gaol, taking up a log, inquired of the 
guard whether he should carry i/, along with the others ; the 
cuard made him kneel down, and soundly whipped him; alleging 
that the prisoner knew it was his duty to carry it, and there- 
fore ought not to have asked the question. On another 
oceasion, a convict was observed making some gesture, the 
assistant keeper immediately inflieted on him some six or eight 
blows with a “stick ;” it afterwards appeared, that the prisoner 
merely wanted a particular tool for the performance of the la- 
bour in which he was employed.The case of Rachael W« Ish 1s too 
painful to describe: death terminated her sufferings ; and various 
other instances, are given in the Official Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed by the legislature of New York to mves- 
tigate the condition of the Auburn Penitentiary in 1527. 
Such was the Auburn Penitentiary as described by Mr. Craw- 
ford in lus report ; similar in its discipline and management, to 


that for many years previously pursued in the Maison ce Pore 
at Ghent. We agree with Mr. Crawford when he writes, “Ui 
lash is opposed to those moral and religious means which 
experience las proved most. eflicacious in the recovery ©! the 
human character: and 1 feel assured that the idea of its adop- 
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Hon as an ordinary instrument of discipline would not be 


entertained, much less will the practice be tolerated in the 
prisons of Great Britain”’—Heaven forbid, it ever sliall be 
otherwise. 


It is now generally admitted that the silent system, properly 
« called, which, as Mr. Merry, a Magistrate of the County of 
Berks, describes it, is a * system whereby a man isleft entirely 
to himself, like a dog in a kennel,” has proved a failure. Abso- 
lute silence is opposed to every sentiment implanted in us by 
nature; it is therefore opposed to principle, and if carried to 
an extreme, subverts the mental energy and health of the 
prisoner. Its usefulness consists in preventing commu- 
nications between prisoners when associated, but we 
cannot perceive where its value hes, when prisoners 
are separated. Inthe former case, silence should be en- 
forced as much as possible; but even in such case, itis not 
without its disadvantages. It causes offences ayainst dis- 
cipline to abound; it encourages the study and_ practice of 
deception, and can only be maintained, by what we conceive, to 
be, undue severity. ‘The opinions of those who have devoted 
much time and attention to the subject, at least those whose 
opinion we would wish to regard and honor, agree in pro- 
nouncing the ineficiency, and inutility, of absolute silence. 
The mental exergy of the prisoner becomes degraded and 
sottish under the unnatural restraint ; stupidity and madness 
are the frequent results; bodily health is by degrees undermined, 
and his energies distroyed. The remark of Mr. Geare, 
Chaplain to the Abingdon Gaol, in his report, dated October 
15th, 1853, is applicable to the system of absolute silence :— 

“The minds of the prisoners stagnate after a certain time, their 


a feelings have subsided and became blunted, the school duties 
“come monotonous to them, they are wearied, dispirited, and the 


i is to them a source of prolonged irritation, truths fire- 
oe y meuleated and well known cease to interest or impress. 
tek” a ae to believe any profession of interest for their wel- 
“ te oo het penal system, all of course must he endured ; 
dudes. - do at the re-establishment of their principles and 
ow ety we have to deplore this state of mind as extremely 
njurious. 
| Y such remarks are applicable to the separate, they 
= still more so, to the silent system. ‘The latter runs 
aie rn our natural propensities ; it degrades instead of rais- 
& the character of ihe prisoner; it renders necessary perpetual 
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surveillance, and perpetual punishment. In the words of the 
Report of the Society for visiting the prisons of New York, for 
the year 1546, “their confinement is a school, not for teach. 
ing obedience to the law, but for learning tricks and plans for 
evading and violating it.” 

The separate, or Philadelphia system, as it is sometimes 
called, was adopted in the State of Pennsylvania, in 1829, 
A Penitentiary had been established in L818, at Pittsburgh, 
for the Western Division of that State, on the principle of 
solitary confinement without labour; from the construction of 
the building, however, it was found impossible to carry out the 
system in its integrity, and the intention was accordingly aban- 
doned. Lt having afterwards become necessary to erect a new 
Penitentiary for the Eastern Division of the State ; a site for 
the building was selected, distant about a mile from Philadel- 
plia, and the legislature, having witnessed the results produced 
some years before at Auburn, determined upon adopting 1 
medium course, between the mgorous system of solitary 
confinement wethout labour, and that of association during the 
day time for the purposes of labour, with confinement in 
separate cells or apartments at might. The course adopted, 
was that which experience has since proved to be best calculated 
for deterring and reformatory purposes—separation both by 
day and night, accompanied with employment in the cells or 
other separate apartments provided for the purpose, 

We do not purpose entering into any minute description o! 
the accommodation provided by the Penitentiary at Philadelphia. 
The site occupies about twelve English acres. The rooms or 
cells are vaulted and fire proof, well ventilated, and properly 
supplied with heat. In each cell a small aperture is provided, 
by meams of which the prisoner can at all times be observed, 
without his knowledge. ‘To the cells on the ground floor 
small yards are attached, in which the prisoner is permitted to 
take occasional air and exercise. The punishment, w hen inflicted, 
consists in taking away employment from — the offender, 
diminishing the quantity of his food, or confinement Mm 4 
dark cell. When the period of his sentence expires, he leaves 
the gaol, if not improved, at all events uncontaminated by 
association with the vicious :— 

“ On the admission of a convict he is taken into an office af the 
entrance of the Penitentiary and subjected to the usual course oO! 


» OF 
examination. His person is cleansed, and he is clothed in an unifor® 
He is then blindfolded, and conducted to his cell. On his wal 
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thither, he is for ashort time detained in the observatory, where he is 
admonished by the Warder, as to the hecessity of implicit obedi- 
ence to the regulations. On arriving in his cell, the hood is removed, 
and he is left alone. There he may remain for years, perhaps for 
lif, without seeing any human being but the inspectors, the Warden 
and his Officers, and perhaps occasionally one of the official visitors 
of the prison, For the first day or two, the convict is not allowed 
to have even a Bible, nor is any employment given to him for at least 
aweek, a period during which he is the object of the Warden's 
special observation. The prisoner soon petitions for an occupation. 
It is not, however, uptil solitude appears to have effectually subdued 
him, that employment of any kind is introduced into his cell. Under 
such circumstances labour is regarded as a great alleviation ; and such 
is the industry manifested, that with few exceptions, has it been neces- 
sary to assign tasks, Several salutary provisions are made by the Legis- 
lature against the abuse of the power vested in the Warden and his 
Officers. The inspectors are required to visit the prison at least 
twice in the week, and on these occasions to speak to each prisoner 
and to listen to any complaint that may be made of oppression or mis- 
conduct. Neither the Warden or any of his assistants are to be 
present at these interviews, unless their attendance be desired. The 
physician is required to visit the Infirmary daily, and to attend at the 
Penitentiary twice in every week for the purpose of inquiring into 
the mental as well as bodily state of every prisoner. The official 
visitors appointed by the Legislature are the Governor of the State, 
the Speaker and Members of the Senate, the Speaker and Members 
of the House of Representatives,the Secretary of the State,the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, the Attorney General and his Deputies, the 
President and Associate Judges of all the Courts in the State, the 
Mayor and Recorder of the Cities of Philadelphia, Lancaster, and 
Pittsburgh, the Commissioners and Sheriffs of the several counties, 
and the acting Committee of the ‘ Philadelphia Society for the 
Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Prisons.’ No person but 
an official visitor can have any communication witha prisoner, unless 
under special circumstances ; nor is a visitor permitted to deliver to 
or receive from a convict any letter or message, or to supply him 
with any article, under the penalty of one hundred dollars. “Such 
we the general arrangements of this Penitentiary.” 

ah . 

he reader will at once admit the great superiority of these 
‘rangements, compared with those we have previously de- 
scribed. Considered absolutely, however, we cannot but feel 
surprised that religious instruction should not have been 
included in the course of discipline. It is by it alone the 
criminal can be reformed ; however possible it may be, without 
mm emactanee, to deter him from again committing crime. 

rt what then, does the exact distinction between the solitary 
and the Separate system, consist P— 


* Crawford’s Report, p. 10. 
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‘ The discipline of Auburn is of a physical, that of Philadelphia 
of a moral character. The whip inflicts immediate pain, but soli. 
tude inspires permanent terror. The former degrades while jt 
humiliates ; the latter subdues, but it does not debase. At Auburn, 
the convict is uniformly treated with harshness, at Philadelphia with 
civility ; the one contributes to harden, the other to soften the affee. 
tions. Auburn stimulates vindictive feelings, Philadelphia induces 
habitual submission. The Auburn prisoner, when liberated, con. 
scious that he is known to past associates, and that the public eve has 
yazed upon him, sees an accuser in every man he meets. The Phila. 
delphia convict quits his cell, secure from recognition, and exempt 
from reproach.”* 

There can be little hesitation as to which alternative 
we should adopt ; and we are confirmed by the authority of one 
who has had the benefit of great experience. ‘The following 
extract from Mr. Field’s work, though long, we need offer no 
apology for inserting :— 

** Separate confinement differs from solitary confinement both in 
its nature and in its design. Solitary confinement is universally and 
correctly understood to be a condition of as unmitigated, uninter- 
rupted seclusion from human society as is practicable : often in dark 
or gloomy cells of small dimensions, ill-ventilated, often damp, and 
destitute of those accommodations necessary for the prisoner's conve- 
nience ; his diet being generally restricted to mere bread and water. 
Separate confinement, as we have said, is totally different in its nature 
from this. It differs from it in the following particulars ;—In pro. 
viding the prisoner with a large, well lighted, and well ventilated 
apartment, instead of immuring him in a confined, ill-ventilated, and 
dark cell:—In providing the prisoner with every thing that is neces- 
sary for his cleanliness, health, and comfort during the day, and for 
his repose at night, instead of denying him those advantages: In 
supplying him with sufficient food of wholesome quality, instead of 
confining him to bread and water :—lIn alleviating his mental dis- 
comfort by giving him employment :—By the regular visits of the 
officers of the prison, of the governor, surgeon, turnkeys, or trades’ 
instructors, and particularly of the chaplain, instead of consigning 
him to the torpor and other bad consequences of idleness, and the 
misery of unmitigated remorse, resentment, or revenge :—In separat- 
ing him from none of the inmates of the prison, except his fellow. 
prisoners, instead of cutting him off, as far as may be, from the sight 
and solaceof human society: —In allowing him the privilege of attene- 
ing both chapel and school, for the purpose of public worship,and edu- 
cation in class, (securing on these oceasions his complete separation 
from the sight of his fellows) instead of excluding him from divine set 
vice and instruction :—In providing him with the means of taking exer: 
cise inthe open air, whenever it is proper or necessary, instead ot oo 
fining him to the unbroken seclusion of his cell. Separate contiwe- 
ment also differs from solitary confinement in its object. The object 
of separate confinement is the permanent moral benefit of the pri- 


* Crawford's Report, p. 19. 
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coner—an object which he can plainly see that the systein has in 
The object of solitary confinement is solel to punish the 
prisoner, principally for violating the prison regulations, and that 
too by means always harsh and severe, and often vexatious and ex- 
asperating; and this not to effect a lasting moral benefit for him- 
wif, but to uphold the prison discipline at the price of severe bodily 
and mental suffering. Under the separate system an appeal is made 
to the moral sense and understanding of the prisoner ; he is treated 
asa man, and with the respect and benevolence due to humanity, 
even in its lowest debasement. Under solitary confinement, on the 
other hand, the offender is treated as a being divested of the common 
rights, capacities, and feelings of human nature. It is upon his cor- 
real frame that the punishment is designed to act ; no attempt, or 
but little, is made to appeal to his reason and conscience. This 
treatment tends to harden, provoke, and brutalize; whereas, the 
other is fitted and designed to induce reflection, kindliness, gratitude, 
and amendment. In short, separate confinement is the separation 
of each offender from all communication and association with his 
fellow-offenders, regard being had to his bodily health, his mental 
sanity, his intellectual improvement, and his moral amendment, by 
inculcating industrious habits, and by religious and moral instruc- 
tion, Solitary confinement is the seclusion of the prisoner, as far as 
is practicable, from all human society, attended with privations both 
bodily and mental, which are intended merely to inflict punishment, 
to subdue obstinacy of temper, and to uphold authority by the oper- 
ation of pain and fear: it employs harsh measures to effect a tempo- 
rary purpose,” 


view. 


One of the evils inherent in human nature, is the facility 
with which men run from one extreme to the other in every so- 
cial question ; and indeed we may say in every question without 
*xcepion, We are too apt to adopt extreme opinions ; we would 
wish to protect ourselves against this fault. The destructive 
consequences of promiscuous association, must be evident to 
all. “ Evil communication corrupts good manners.” We are 
not, however, justified in carrying “separation” to an undue 
limit, even for the sake of its detering qualities. The separate 
‘ystem applied to a period of probation proportioned to the 
‘entence passed upon the prisoner; and a gradual transition 
f ‘sociation,conductedwith a regard to the moral improvement 
; yal so as to prepare him for his approaching liberty ; 
ha . seem to provide for the practical requirements of puna- 
Sri oer eres ora ee 
usin manifest difficulties. If w i ; | i! alt der vn 
aid Inthe dissemi aii Ld ilapiict Ops Hie Ge, -¥P direct J 
if we soe ‘% iy ion of vice, while we punish its existence; 

ucrim its integrity, insanity and physical 
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debility follow by a course, less rapid to be sure, but equally 
certain to that which the silent system affords. The separate 
system is, in our minds, particularly valuable, but is only 
justifiable when applied to the probationary period to which 
every prisoner should be, for atime, subjected ; its value consists 
in the fact of its not being injurious to health, unless when 
continued for too lengthened a period ; in its adaptability to the 
character, and degree of depravity of each individual prisoner ; 
in its capability of being equitably applied to the varied 
circumstances of each case; in its being preferred by the less 
vicious, and dreaded by the more hardened; in its deterring 
qualities—for the criminal cannot bear to be left to his own 
reflections ; in its severity being easily moderated by the addition 
of labour, and in consequence, rendering labour an object of at- 
traction; inits severity being readily increased as a punishment 
for misconduct, by the withdrawal of employment ; and for the 
opportunities it affords for the developement of the 
higher feelings of the species, the correction of bad habits, and 
the cultivation of religious, moral, and secular instruction. It 
awakens the conscience; it induces self-examination : the feelings 
of remorse, shame, truthfulness, sympathy and social affection, 
are excited and aroused to healthy action; it prevents the cnmi- 
nal forming friendships with more hardened felons than himself, 
and subjects the depraved heart to the correcting influence of 
a better companionship. 

Whatever honour is due to the first recognition of these 
principles, is certainly not to be paid to our neighbours on the 
other side of the Atlantic. From the preambles of several 
of the early statutes, to which we have referred ; it is evident 
that the principle, and advantage of separating criminals from 
one another, were fully recognized in Great Britain, at a time 
long antecedent to the establishment of either the sohtary of 
separate systems in the United States. It will be recollected 
that the preamble of the 16th George IIL. ch. 74, recites the 
propriety of establishing a system of “ solitary imprisonment 
accompanied by well regulated labour and religious mstruc- 
tion :” this act dates so far back as the year 1776, and it was 
not until eleven years afterwards, in 1787, that allusion was 
first made to the solitary principle, by a society formed at Phila- 
delphia for ‘* Alleviating the miseries of Public Prisons. » The 
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establishment of the Penitentiary at Gloucester, to which 
have also referred, was, in like manner, antecedent 1n J" 
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time to the earliest efforts towards a practical solution of the 
question In America. But while Great Britain is entitled to 
recedence over America, she must in her turn, yield to 
Se rserland, the merit of reducing to practice these important 
principles. Howard in 1776, states that in ‘“‘ those cantons he 
visited, felons have each a room to himself that they may 
not, said the keeper, tutor one another’. We may here remark, 
that Mr Field has extracted from among the documents of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, certain passages 
which, as far as they go, certainly justly the claim of Great 
Britain to having early recognized the principle as a valuable 
improvement in prison discipline. In the year 1710 a Committee 
of the Society took some steps with a view to recommending a 
bill to Parliament “ for providing separate apartments for 
condemned criminals ;” and Mr Field further refers us to pas- 
siges in Butler’s Sermons, and Paley’s Moral Philosophy. The 
question, no doubt, is one of interest, and we refer our readers to 
Mr. Field’s arguments on this point,* and there is no part of his 
Work which may not be perused with pleasure and advantage ; 
but after all, it isof not much practical importance, whether 
the system was originated in Great Britain, America, or else- 
where. ‘The question for us is, have we made the best use 
of our knowledge and information; have we taken advantage 
of the light thrown upon the subject, or do we culpably adhere 
to erroneous principles ? 

Mr. Crawford’s report was ordered to be printed on the 11th 
of August 1834; andin the following year a Committee of 
the House of Lords sat for the purpose of enquiring into the 
tate of prisons in England and Wales. They embodied their 
conclusions in a series of resolutions, which embraced, amongst 
others, the following important recommendations. Uniformity 
in discipline; separation during the hoursof labour, and silence, 
“0 as to prevent communicationamong the prisoners. ‘I'hey also 
recommended that the prison officers should not participate in 
the earnings of the prisoners ; that all profits should be handed 
‘he at a a the prison fund ; that the day-room system 
~ : abandoned ; that solitary cells for the refractory should 

provided, and that prisoners should be more frequently 
tought to trial.t+ Some of the suggestions above stated, were 


. Field on Prison Discipline, Vol. I., p. 121. 
t See Report of the House of Lords’ Committee, 1835. 
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soon after, embodied in an Act of Parliament, (5&6 Win. 
IV., c. 38.23 Augt. 1835) entitled “An Act for effecting 
greater Uniformity of practice in the Government of the several 
Prisons in England and Wales, and for appointing Inspectors 
of Prisons.’ The five Inspectors, appointed in pursuance of 
the seventh section of the act, of whom Mr. Crawford was one 
of two selected for the Home District, in’ the following year 
presented to Parliament their first report, which affords a 
striking proof, that the existence of a Law on the statute 
book, however good it may be, can effect little towards the 
object intended, without close and active superintendance. Not- 
withstanding the provisions and regulations of the gaol act, 
and all the enlightenment of the age, the Inspectors for the 
[Tome District discovered, that in the Metropolis of the world, 
a prison existed in which every evil and every abuse which 
Howard had exposed some sixty years before, might be seen 
in active operation. The association of old and young, vicious 
and virtuous—how long to remain so !—tried and untried, ex- 
perienced and inexperienced, the young beginner and the accom- 
plished professor ; with the varied host of attendant evils which 
we can happily only read of at the present day, disgraced 
Newgate in 1836—gambling, fighting, drinking, infidelity, 
obscenity, oppression, cruelty, misery and despair ; a hideous 
spectacle of Satan’s power over men’s minds. * ; 

[n consequence of the Inspectors’ report, and the disclosures 
made public by them, a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed on the motion of Lord Jolin Russell, in 
1836, agreed to the following resolutions :— 

“Ist. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that it is expe 
dient to provide means for the separate confinement of prisoners 
committed for trial before the Central Criminal Court. 

2nd. That for this purpose it is advisable either to re-construct 
Newgate, or to build a new prison adjoining the place of trial. 

3rd. That the mode of carrying these resolutions into effect, 
with the consent of the authorities of the city, requires the imme- 
diate consideration of his Majesty's government; and, that competent 
surveyors should be employed for the purpose of forming a mature 
decision. : 

4th. That it is expedient to revise the Act 4 and 5 George IN 
commonly called the gaol act and to give greater discretion to the 
secretary of state, and the magistrates of counties and boroughs, 
with respect to the classification of offenders.” 


* See Messrs. Crawford's and Russell's Report. 
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It was thenceforth determined that Newgate should be 
appropriated to prisoners awaiting their trial, and provision 
was made for the confinement of convicted prisoners at 
Millbank Penitentiary. Shortly after, the act of 2 and 3 Vic. 
c, 56 was passed, (17th August 1839) providing for the 
classification and separate confinement of prisoners in the 
gaols of Hugland and Wales, as far as the means of accom- 
modation permitted ; the precise provisions of this act we need 
not refer to, as they are, for the most part contained in the 
act which was shortly after passed for the regulation of gaols 
in Ireland, and to which we will devote a few words. 

This statute (Sand 4, Vic. ¢. 44, 4th August 1840) reciting 
the statute just referred to, whereby provision was made for the 
individual separation of prisoners, and that it was expedient 
tomake provision for the like purpose in Ireland, and to 
amend the 7th Geo. 1V. ¢ 74, enacts, that the Board of Super- 
intendence of any of the prisons in Ireland, might with the 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant, and the advice and consent of 
her Majesty’s Privy Council in Ireland, from time to time 
make such rules orders and regulations for the government. of 
prisons, ‘for the classification of prisoners of each sex in any 
such prison or prisons, or for the individual separation of all or 
any of the prisoners confined therein; with due regard to their 
supervision, religious and moral instruction and employment, 
with power from time to time to alter or add to such rules.” 
The 4th section provides that separate confinement shall not 
be deemed solitary confinement ; that no cell shall be used for 
separate confinement which is not of such a size, and lighted, 
warmed, ventilated, and fitted up in such a manner as may 
be required by a due regard to health, and furnished with 
the means of enabling the prisoner to communicate, at any 
lime, with an officer of the prison; that no cell shall be used 
for such separate confinment, until its fitness shall have been 
certified as therein mentioned ; and that every prisoner so 
separately confined, shall have the means of taking air and 
“xercise at such times as shall be deemed necessary by the 
surgeon, and shall be furnished with the means of ac and 
religious instruction ; with suitable books, and also with labour 
Fh hepa it shall be deemed advisable to with- 
nig hd period not exceeding one calendar month at any 


Though the provisions of this act are particularly valuable 
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and indeed, would seem sufficient to meet the requirements of 
an enlarged and improved system of Prison Discipline, through 
the power given to the Board of Superintendence to make rules 
and regulations, our readers will be perhaps surprised to 
hear, that the regulations in actual operation in the County 
Gaols of Lreland, if we exceptthe Gaol at Belfast, are rules 
: made in pursuance of the old Act of 7th George LV., passed so 
many years before. ‘This result is of course to be attributed to the 
want of accommodation required for the purpose of carrying out 
the necessary arrangements; but itis now time that our Grand 
Juries should avail themselves of the powers afforded by this 
Act, and if the present buildings cannot be adapted to the 
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improved system, application should be made to government 
for the necessary assistance, by way of loan, to be secured by 


elaine 


ii each county. 


We have now before us, the “Rules and regulations for the 
government of ‘Tullamore Gaol prepared, in conformity with 
the provisions of 7th George LV. Chap. 74, by the Board of 


in Superintendence.” ‘They are the Rules now in operation, 


and are perhaps as proper, as, under the circumstances of the 
associated system, could be adopted. * ‘The prisoners are at 
present divided into the following classes :— 


ve ‘©No. 1. Master Debtors. 

14 », 14. Poor Debtors, and persons for contempt of court on 
7 civil process, 

a »» 2. Misdemeanants untried, and persons confined for want 


; fp of sureties. 
» 3. Misdemeanants convicted. 

fq » 4 Felons untried. 

4 »» 5. Convicts for transportation. 
4 6. Juvenile offenders, 
Pi i. Felons convicted. 
* 8. Tried assault cases, 

9, Female Debtors. 
19, Females Ist. class—Females 2nd. class. 
» Il. Kings’ evidence.” 


i Among the female prisoners, a different course of classification 
A is pursued, By the 7th Rule, relating to the matrons and 
a females, it is provided, that “in the classification of the females 
Ay ® Weare inde! lto R bert Hard ing Esq. the Governor of Tul- 
# ] . . . ‘ . : . B *. - : fo lod 
amore Gaol, for much useful information, which he has kindly affor 


y of testifying 
kindness, 
Harding 


us. We feel much pleasare in having the opportunit 
to the great industry and ability, combined with temper and 
(qualities which cannot be too highly estimated,) which Mr. 
brings to the performance of his important duties. 
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the matron is to establish the priucipleofseparation, notso much 
,ccording to the offences for which they are respectively commit- 
according to their general conduct, character, and degree 


pees ct to the approval of the Board of 


of criminality, subje 
NM . > . » 99 

Superintendence. ara elie eel 
Phe principle of classification adopted among the female priso- 


ners is, in our minds, far superior to that applied to the males ; 
and we think in this respect an improvement might be well intro- 
duced, during the interval which must necessarily elapse before 
the present gaols are adapted to the separate system of discipline. 
The legal distinctions of crime are so very slight in the great 
majority of cases, that good conduct, character, and degree of 
criminality appear to us to be a far better rule for our guidance in 
the classification of prisoners, than any distinction with regard 
to mere legal guilt. By retaining the usual classification, we 
must naturaly expect to find persons whose degree of moral 
guilt should place them among a more degraded class, associating 
with those less stained with guilt. ‘To some extent, such must 
be the case wherever association is adopted; but we believe 
that some such method, as that we have above referred to, might 
easily be devised. Lf it be applicable to female prisoners, no rea- 
son exists why it should not be extended to males, otherwise 
prisoners must be ‘continually changing places, those in for 
felony in one sessions being in for larceny the next, and vice 
vers.” 

Light cells, for the separate confinement of prisoners, have 
lately been established on the female side of this prison, and 
we shall be anxious to learn the result, though we have 
little doubt it will prove satisfactory. 

With respect to wardsmen, the rules should be certainly 
altered. No prisoner is fit to have authority over his fellows ; 
coufinement in a gaol loses its deterring qualities, when we put 
the prisoner into an office, the duty of which will be performed 
by an honest man and free, for a paltry salary. The rule “ that 
i Or more prisoners are to be selected from each class,” is 
ae Evirantageone ; during a probationry period on public 
en “ he prisoner has been subjected to the reforming 

separate confinement, some such arrangement might 

; Fata adopted ; but fancy a convicted felon, whose 
acter, if hus class be small and all its members undergoing 
a me serious offences, cannot be irreproachable, 
§ duties such as those imposed upon a wardsman, 


“Dying privileges while he is suffering the penalty of crime! 
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The regulations which define the respective duties of the 
Governor, the Chaplain, the Surgeon and Physician, and the other 
Oflicers, are, as far as they go, well advised. The duties jm. 
posed upon the ( ‘haplains, are, however, too light ; visiting the 
gaol and the members of their r respective flocks twice in the week, 
is not suflicient to effect the necessary improve ment in the mthel 
and religious condition of those confined. ‘There is nothing more 
linportant than an earnest and constant attendance to their 
wants in this respect ; and the entire of the Chaplain’s time, 
day after day, should be devoted unremittingly to this object; 
we do not of course expect to obtain the performance of addi- 
tional services without affording an increased remuneration ; 
but we must impress upon our Gri ind Juries the necessity of 
providing more liberally for the religious education of criminals, 
if they value the improvement of their morals, or expect 
crime to decrease. [xpense incurred in such matters is true 
economy ; we are too apt to preter a moderate outlay, sufficient 
to mect present necessities but which at the same time is 
sure to be a lasting one, toa hberal expenditure which would 
manifestly result in permanent saving. We = agree with 
the recommendation of the House of Lords in 1836, that a 
Clergyman should be appointed for every fifty prisoners ; and 
we may also remark, that at Pentonville ‘the C haplain is not 
permitted to have any other cure of souls: the regulations 

relative to other matters of detail do not require particular 
notice, they are for the most part, inseparable from the associated 
system, and will be superseded as soon a3 better principles are 
reduced to practice. The prison dietary, given below, 1s sufficient 
in quantity and is well adapted tothe maintenance of health. 

© February 24th, 1851. 
Scnepute I.—Prison Dietary. 


” ' 


ican Class 2. Class 3. 
M : 1 Males and Femaies 
‘ . r » 
ale Females. under 10 years | 
8 oz. mealin stirabout, 7 oz. mealinstirabout, 4 oz. mealin atirabout 
] tafas . t alin at 
4 pint New milk, 4 pint New Milk, i pint New Milk. 
Dinner M4 oz. Bread, 12 oz. Bread, 10 oF. Bread, 
l pint New Milk.* ; pint New Milk. i pint New Milk. 
4 oz. Bread, 
Supre | 
~ 1g naggin New Milk. 


* Que pint of gruel to be substituted for milk at dinner only, on two days, with a 
vals, in each week subject t to medical direction, in all cases requiring relaxation n of the 
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« I1.—Dietary for Prisoners whose term of imprisonment 


does not exceed one Calendar month. 


Class 1. 
| Di 
Males. 
- 
8 oz. meal in stirabout, 
Breakfast 4 pint New Milk, 


14 oz. Bread, 


Class 2. Class 3. 


Vemnales Males and Females 
a. under ten years. 

ah anne 

7 oz. meal in stirabout,) 5 oz. meal in stirabout, 
4 pint New Milk, | 3 pint New Milk. 


12 oz. Bread, | 10 oz, Bread, 














Dinner L pint Oatmeal Gruel,) § pint Oatmeal Gruel, 4 pint Oatmeal Gruel, 
or Vegetable Soup, or Vegetable Soup, | or Vegetable Soup. 
Fil Pett | 
S | | 4 02. Bread, 
“sty oe re ii 1} naggin New Milk. 


The prisoners included in class I., if committed for not less than 
two months, may, in cold weather, and if employed in exhausting 
labour, (should it be certified as proper by the medical officer) recetve 
for breakfast 94 oz. of meal, and for dinner a pound of bread or an 


equivalent portion of potatoes. 


The meal may be Indian meal, or oatmeal, or rye meal. 


Rice 


may be used instead, but only in conjunction with meal, and then in 


the proportion of 2 oz. of rice to 6 of meal. 


Instead of new milk 


buttermilk may be used, in the proportion of half a pint of new 


milk to one pint of buttermilk. 


The bread shall consist of rations of the following substances : 


1. Seconds flour. 

2. Half seconds flour and half Indian meal. 
3. Whole wheat meal. 

4. Kye. 

9. Kye aud Barley meal, 


Provided that if rye or rye and barley bread be used, the equivalents 


shall be 16 OF of ry e, or rve 
t Indian meal, and also in proportion for the other quantities, 


Potatoes may be subs 


meal in the following proportions : 


Class I, Class IT. Class ITT. 
Breakfast 3 lbs. 24 Ibs. 2 Ibs. 
Dinner 4 Ibs. 3} Ibs. 3 lbs. 
Supper a wkd 1 Ib. 


Tt is strong 
tood is aS ne 


f t I « : \4 ene \ er 
each week, 4 


and barley bread, for 14 oz. of wheaten 


tituted for the stirabout or bread, in each 


ly recommended, that as to preserve the health, variety of 
cessary as a full supply, the substitution of potatoes at 
practicable, twice or three times in 
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The above statements may be taken as applicable to the 
disc ‘ipline at present enforced with regard to prisoners 
confined in our county gaols. At Belfast, a gaol has lately 
been erected on the separate system, but sufficient time 
has not elapsed to enable us to spe a with certainty of the 
results. 

Recurring to the course of Legislation in England, we 
cannot forbear noticing the 5 and 6 Vie. cap. 29 (18 June 
1842.) We owe to this act the establishment of the 
prison at Pentonville—the sphere of Mr. Kingsmill’s useful 
labours; and where, according to the terms of the act, 
“criminal offenders may be confined and corrected, and 
may receive such instruction and may be subjected to 
such discipline, as shall appear most conducive to their 
reformation, and the repression of crime.” It was in- 
tended, that this pmson should “form the portal to the 
penal colony,” through which, the convict, after a period 
of probationary discipline, not to exceed eighteen months if 
he behaved well and afforded evidence of his reformation, 
would enter upon conditional freedom in Van Dieman’s land. 
If the conduet of the prisoner proved but indifferent, during 
his confinement at Pentonville, it became necessary for him 
after his removal to. the colony, to undergo a second period 
of probation, under certain regulations . while if he showed 
himself incorrigible, “ he was transported to 'l'‘asmans’ 
Peninsula, to work in a probationary gang without wages, 
deprived of liberty, an abject convict’’* 

The government of this prison was placed under the 
superintendance of commissioners appointed by the crown, 
who were intrusted with the general control of the esta- 
blishment, subject to the supervision of the Ilome Secre- 
tary. An act was likewise passed in the same session (9, 
and 6, Vie. cap. 53, 80 July 1842) to facilitate the 
erection and establishment of district prisons, the  pro- 
visions of which were subsequently extended by the 11, and 
12 Vie. cap. 39, re 

The following table will show the progress of legisiation 


since the accession of [er present Majesty, and may prove 0! 


* See Letter of the Sec retary of State, forthe ony Department, to the 
> omnissione rs appointed unm le T the Act. Fie te a Vol. l., p. l: 6, 
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assistance to the reader who wishes to pursue this branch of the 


subject more in detail. 
Acts relating exclusively to Ireland. 





| py oe hte 
Session. Chap. | Date of Act. | Subject to which the Act relates. 
i Picton? Pees Bie Ate als F< eT NS a 
| 14 2Vic. c. 6, 23rd Dec., 1847, _ Expenses of removing prisoners. 
| ge 4Vic. | 44, | 4th Aug, 1840, To consolidate and amend the gaol acts 
6 6Vic. | ¢. 95, 10th Aug., 1842, To consolidate the Four Court Marshal- | 
j j 4 ’ | » 20 Det ‘ | 
sea, Sheriff Prison, and City Marshal- | 
_ sea, and to regulate the discipline of 
| same. 


9610Vic. | c. 61, 18th Aug., 1846, To amend the 7 Geo, IV. c, 74, as to | 
| Bridewells. 
| &)1 Vie. | ¢. 26, 11th May, 1847, Toenable Commissioners of Public Works | 
to purchase linds for the erection of 


prisons at Dublin and elsewhere. 
10 & 11 Vic. c. 45, 25th June, 1847, py aha of prisoners in case of epidemic 
disease, 


12 & 13 Vic. c.19, llth May, 1849, To perpetuate the 10 & 11 Vie., c 40. 


Acts reluting exclusively to Scotland, 


Session. _ Chap. Date of Act. | Matter to which the Act refers. 


2& 3 Vic. c. 42, | 17th Aug., 1839, Improvement of Prisons and Prison Dis- 
| | cipline. i 
S& 6 Vic. c. 67, 30th July, 1842, ' Prison at Perth. 
T& 8 Vic. c. 34, 19th July, 1844, | To amend and continue until Ist Sept., 
| 1861, the 2 and 3 Vie, e. 42. 
| Improvement of Prisons and Prison Dis- 
| cipline in Scotland. 


| 


Wels Vic. | o 27, | 24th July, 1851, 


Acts relating to England and the United Kingdoms. 





Session. Chap. Date. | Extent.’ Matter to which the Act refers, 


a — 


| 14 2 Vic. 67 4th Aug., 1838,{; UK =| The government of Prisons in West 
Indies. 





| 1& 2 Vie. 82 10th Aug., 1838,' E Establishment of Prison at Parkhurst, 
ve for juvenile offenders. 
, 2& 3 Vic. 56 17th Aug., 1839,, E For the better ordering of prisons. 
8&4 Vie. 25 3rd July, 1840,; E | To amend 2 & 8 Vic., ¢. 56, 
3¢ 4 \ le. j4 4th Aug., 1840,; E | Insane prisoners, 
| '& 6 Vic. 22. dlst May, 1842, E (| To consolidate the Queen's Bench 


Fleet, and Marshalsea Prisons, and 
1 $e 6Vic | a ent os _ | to regulate the discipline of same, 
iy » Vic. 29 =: 18th June, 1842, E Pentouville, 
& 6 Vic, 63 30th July, 1842, E Establishment of District prisons. 





4 on 3S 10th Aug., 1842, | E To amend the laws concerning prisons. 
cs fo vie 26 27th June, 1843, Kk to regulate Millbank prison. | 
9& 10 \ - 50 29th July, 1844, GB fo extend the 5 & 6 Vie, ¢. 53. 

Ic. 26 érd July, 1846, UK | To abolish the oftice of superintendent 


of convicts under sentence of truns- 
portation, 


10 & Tio . ‘ | - : : 

lé * Li b2 2nd July, 1847,;' E Establishment of Naval prisons. 

ll & 12) _ B 28th Mar., 1848, E | To amend 5 & 6 Vie., c. 22. 
ic | 89 = Idth Aug., 1848, | E | To facilitate the powers of corporation | 


ll & 12 Vj i ; | to build prisons. 
ig & 14 Vie 104 | 4th Sep., 1848, | To amend 6 & 7 Vie., ¢. 26, Millbank. 
ic. | sy =—- 29th July, 1860, E | Regulation of Convict prisons. 
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The progres of public opinion, shortly after the passing of 
the act giving greater facilities to Corporations for the building 
of prisons, manifested itself, in the erection and reconstruction 
of many of the County gaols in England ; amongst other places, 
at Reading, Aylesbury, Preston, Bath, Shrewsbury, Birmingham, 
Northampton, Manchester, Liverpool, Stafford, Waketield, &c., 
&e., and as we have not, up to this point, made our 
readers acquainted with the course of management at 
present in operation in English prisons, we cannot do 
better than refer to the interesting work of Mr. Field. If 
we take up his first volume, we read thus, commencing at 


pare 74. 


‘Passing through the gateway, over which the seaffold is 
erected when the sad spectacle of an execution is afforded, and pro- 
ceeding into the court-yard, at a short distance on the left, is the 
entrance to the women’s prison, entirely separated from the prison 
for men, into which the females never enter, excepting to attend 
divine service in the chapel; to and from which they are conducted 
without ever being seen by criminals of the other sex. The arrange- 
ments of this building, which contains thirty cells, with requisite 
accommodation in other respects, are so similar to the larger prison, 
that a particular description appears to be unnecessary. Again 
crossing the court-yard, the visitor, on being admitted within the 
principal entrance to the gaol, finds a descent on either side which 
will lead him to the basement. In this part he first observes ten 
cells, light and airy, and furnished with all that the prisoner may 
require during the first few hours of his confinement: these are 
called the reception cells. Proceeding from them he passes various 
store-rooms, the kitchen, the warder’s mess-room, and reaches four 
cells, a number happily sufficient for their purpose. If courageous 
enough to enter one of them, and to allow its double doors to be 
closed upon him, the inmate may realize darkness as intense as ima- 
ination can conceive. These cells, used only for the punishment of 
offences committed within the prison, are similar in construction to 
those which we shall hereafter describe. The only additional, but 
venerally very effectual punishment of confinement in them, is the 
deprivation of light, not one ray of which can penetrate. Ventila- 
tion is secured, and warmth, when needful, is supplied. Ina space 
adjoining these cells are eight baths suitably constructed, and so 
separated from each other as to prevent the possibility of intercourse 
when used by the prisoners. 

“ Ascending from this part there is a door-way leading immedi- 
ately to the pump-house, which is divided into ten compartn nts, 
in Which the erank is worked by as many eriminals, and moderate 
exercise is afforded for each. The various cisterns in the prison are 
thus supplied with the water required. Passing through this build- 
iny, the visitor finds himself in the garden of the prison, the culture 


~ 


of which also affords healthful occupation toa limited number of 
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convicts. Here, too, are the yards for daily exercise of the prwenni™, 
these are sufficiently large for the purpose, with a small portion 
covered in case of rain, and open railings at each end that a current 
of air may be secured. ‘Twenty of these radiate from a centre, 
which is a covered room, having twenty apertures in the wall, so 
that one officer in attendance has the supervision of this number of 
prisoners ; whilst the occupants of the different yards cannot possibly 
obtain a sight of each other. A_bird’s eye view of this building 
closely resembles a carriage wheel; the officer s watch-room being 
represented by the centre, and the spokes being similar to the various 
walls of separation. 

“ Supposing the visitor to re-enter by the same door as at first, 
he is again on the ground floor of the building. On his right is the 
office of the clerk, and an opposite passage will conduct him to the 
debtors’ prison. This is composed of two wards, occupied by the 
prisoners during the day, and twenty small rooms, one of which is 
assigned to each for his sleeping apartment. 

Passing a staircase by which the debtors and female prisoners 
enter the chapel, the next door opens into the ‘ visiting room.’ This 
is divided into three compartments, separated by iron rails. The 
prisoner when visited is placed on one side the friends on the 
other, whilst the officer in attendance occupies the middle space, by 
which means all improper intercourse and the conveying of any arti- 
cle to the prisoners, is prevented. Next are rooms for prisoners 
to consult their legal advisers, &c., and the governor’s office, one 
window of which overlooks the central hall, into which, through a 
glazed door, the visitor is now admitted. This is an open space 
with a lofty dome, on the ground floor of which are entrances to 
the visiting Justices and committee rooms, and over them the rooms 
of the chaplain and surgeon, whilst projecting over the doorway is 
the office of the deputy governor, from which he has the supervision 
of nearly the whole prison. Three wings diverge from the centre, 
consisting of wide passages with rows of cells on either side, and a 
large window at the extremity of each. About the middle of each 
wibg rises a light iron staircase, somewhat resembling the cordage 
of a ship, so constructed as not to intercept the view. By these the 
Prisoners ascend to the corridors, consisting of two stories of cells, 
” a — narrow galleries which project a short distance from 

“a . ort tpt arched roof visible throughout. 
binds Ane ae a ~ it will be found light, sufficiently large—be- 
ee in length, 7 in breadth, and 10 in height, thoroughly ven- 
vited, and of healthful temperature, (54 degrees Fahrenheit). 
a rere _ a small table and stool; shelves, on which 
teenie, a 88 a cup, and other requisites ; a drawer, con- 

wie the asco _ es ning for cleanliness ; and under this 

ke. On the + r . ushes, coverings for his knees when cleaning, 
is the wimg . t lese shelves is a roll fastened by a strap. This 
mattrass with a cesses of cocoa nut fibre, and enclosing a small 
yell : r bedding, enough for the comfort of the prisoner, 

fastenings 40 11 Or use, this is swung across and secured by iron 
g§ in the side walls of the cell. Projecting from one corner 
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is a small cistern, from which pipes are laid on to a copper bason, 
and a sufficient supply of water is afforded for washing and other 
purposes, so that any necessity for leaving the cell is prevented. A 
gas burner is also seen over the table, and four cards are suspended 
along the walls, one containing extracts from the prison rules, ano- 
ther some particulars of the prisoner, the nature of his offence, 
the term of his imprisonment, &c. ; the third is an appropriate form 
of morning and evening prayer ; and the fourth, a short exhortation 
to say grace before and after meat, with a suitable form, Every 
apartinent is also furnished with a bible and prayer book, besides 
such other books and tracts as the chaplain may consider adapted 
to the prisoner’s state of mind, or likely to prove of advantage to 
him in the future circumstances of his life. 

“Under a system of separate confinement it is most important 
that every culprit should have the power of calling for immediate 
assistance if required. A handle, by means of which a large bell is 
struck, is accordingly provided in each apartment, and by an inge- 
nious contrivance the same turn of the handle causes a small bracket, 
on which the number of the cell is inscribed, to fly out from the 
wall, so that the warder on duty sees at once where his attention is 
desired, In the door will also be observed a locked panel which is 
opened to supply the inmate with food, &c., and above this is a small 
glazed aperture, through which the prisoner may be watched at 
any time, while a covering of dark wire gauze within prevents his 
knowing when he is the object of inspection. The locks, too, are 
so constructed as either to project a bolt which must prevent the 
door being closed, or when it is intended to fasten them from 
without, by touching a spring, this is effected in a moment. 

‘From the uppermost corridor there are two entrances to the 
chapel, which next claims our attention This edifice is so arranged 
that, whilst all can unite in divine worship, the plan of separation 
is carefully preserved, To this end rows of pews or stalls are con- 
structed one above another. These rows are filled successively, but 
each prisoner as he enters closes the door of his pew before the 
next is admitted, and a common bolt secures the whole row when 
filled. Itis also contrived that the shelves of the higher ti r should 
conceal the heads of the persons occupying those below. Thus pri- 
soners are prevented seeing each other, and in order to check aly 
attempt to converse, seats above these pews are filled by six o! the 
officers during all the more public services. Below these secluded 
rows are open seats provided for debtors. It will be observed or 
all the pews radiate in such a manner that the pulpit is visible trow 
every one, and of course all the occupants may be seen by the 
chaplain when officiating. Near the desk a gallery is erect d, con- 
taining pews for the governor's and chaplain’s families, and additivna! 
seats for other officers of the establishment.” 

f sjimilar 


We hope, at no distant period, to see prisons 0 
construction established in every county im Ireland. Let that 
at Reading be selected as the model, and we venture to asset, 
that if gaols, similar in constitution and similar 
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line were generally established, we might, without fear of 
disappointment, predict a rapid diminution of crime. 

The prisoner having arrived at the gaol, and undergone the 
scrutiny and examination of the surgeon and other officers, is 
submitted to the healthful and cleansing operation of a warm 
bath; he is then clothed in the prison uniform, unless in the 
case of those who have been committed for trial, and who are 
permitted to wear their own clothes, if they desire todo so, On 
his way to. his cell, the prisoner is informed of the rules and 
regulations of the gaol, of the folly of resistance, the penalty of 
misconduct, and the inducements to propriety and reformation, 
are pointed out. Prisoners committed for trial are confined 
in a different part of the establishment from that in which the 
convicts are imprisoned :— 

“The prisoner having been called from his bed at 6 o'clock,” 
writes Mr. Field, ‘ dressing, the arrangement, and cleansing of the 
prisoner's cell, &c., may occupy about an hour and a half; he has, 
therefore, before breakfast, and during the interval of breakfast and 
attendance at chapel, a considerable portion of time at his own dis- 
posal, This is generally spent in preparing some lesson for the 
schoolmaster, which the prisoner has been recommended, but not 
compelled to learn. 

“9h. 15m. a.m.—At this time the prisoner will attend Divine 
Service in the chapel. The service consists of the greater part of 
the appointed morning prayer, the psalms for the day, and a short 
exposition, either of the lesson, or of some other portion of Scripture. 
Asa means of insuring attention, it is the practice of the chaplain 
to question the prisoners on the subjects particularly referred to 
when he afterwards visits their cells. 

From 10 till 11, a.m.—The prisoner will either be taking-exer- 
cise in the airing yard, or will be employed at the pump. _ 

From 11 till 12 a.m.—On alternate days great part of this hour 
will be passed in receiving instruction with a class, from the 
chaplain. At this time, attention is directed to subjects of 
ea and religion, which can be illustrated and explained 
“Conger ane than would be consistent with the so- 
am shes a . 3 ware : and the advantages of catechetical in- 
Rend tha. oe af oi by this attendance in class. It is often 
Sidile then + gnor ant earn more from the simple answers of their 
Gites . tala explanation of their superiors, and a habit of 
thea soni rh “ indaced. On days when the prisoner is not 

vuh some ne _ aug * spent either in cleaning the prison, or 

From 12 til | sie D; we nee 

From | till 3 a eA — pes Aa : ‘ ; 
i of this _ i nadir le prisoner, if unable to read, will during 

@ will also be Fara Instruction in class from the schoolinaster. 
inh the intervals 3, we in his cell by the chaplain twice in the week, 
oat mek " ween the instruction thus given will be spent at 

as been allowed, 
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From 3 till 4 p.m.—Some exercise in the open air. 


From 4 till 6 p.m,—Visited by the schoolmaster in his cell ; lesson 
repeated, and privately taught writing, arithmetic, or some instruction 
calculated to improve the mind, or to be of advantage in future life - 
intervals occupied as above. 

Six p.m.—Supper. The remaining space until bed time allowed 
for mental and moral improvement exclusively.” 


With the untried, the discipline is of course different, and 
if provision was made for their daily exercise in the open air, 
we would have nothing to object to the course adopted. We 
cannot, however, approve of confining the prisoner day and 
night to one apartment, without permission to “ leave it 
at any time, except for the purpose of attending divine wor. 
ship in Chapel.” In other respects, the prisoner enjoys as 
much liberty as is possible in a state of confinement ; he is 
daily visited by the Governor, Chaplain, Surgeon, and other 
Prison Officers. The prisoner enjoys the privilege of seein 
his friends ; he has every facility for consulting with his legal 
adviser ; he may send and receive letters ; he is permitted to 
have unobjectionable books ; he may receive suitable articles for 
food, and he has the option of any employment that can con- 
veniently be furnished to him ; he is exempted from all dis- 
cipline that is calculated to create irritation ; he is tempted to 
commit no violation of prison rules, and he is thus spared the 
infliction of prison punishment. 

In this way the prisoner is kept free from the contamination 
of vice ; and leaves the gaol, if acquitted, improved, or at all 
events, in a moral point of view, no worse, than when he 
entered it ; and thus we discharge one portion of our duty 
to the individual himself. There are some who regard 
the confinement of the untried in separate cells, as con- 
trary to that valued maxim of constitutional law which pre- 
sumes the innocence of a man accused of crime until he be 
found guilty by the verdict of his peers ; but practically, no 
injury is done, or violence offered to this principle. We do not 
seek to punish, we seck to prevent contamination ; for which 
purpose, we adopt a course, the benefit of which in many 1- 
stances has been acknowledged by the prisoners themselves ; 
Mr. Field gives us one instance out of many :— 


“ A man of very respectable appearance called upon me to-day 
(July 25, 1847), whom I did not recognise until he told me that 
his name was ———.. He was in prison about twelve months since, 
on a charge of horse stealing ; but after two months’ detention he 
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was discharged,“ No Bill” having been found against him. With 
much feeling he said, ** 1 am come to thank you for the instruction I 
received; it was the best thing that ever happened to me, my being 
sept to prison, for I knew very little before of what was right, and was 
going on very badly, and that stopped me. This culprit had been, 
before his committal, a man of most dissolute habits. Although he 
had received a better secular education than most, yet he could not 
repeat the Lord's Prayer, and new very little of any religious truths.”* 
If our laws permit and sanction the confinement of persons 
who may be innocent, until an opportunity of trial is 
afforded, the question becomes a mere choice of difficulties. 
We must, of necessity, imprison persons accused of crime 
if they cannot obtain bail for their appearance when called 
for; and humanity and justice require that we should 
remove every source of debasement, and tenderly guard 
their morals. Mr. Field truly remarks, that we are not to 
consider whether a wrong is done to the person committed for 
trial—such is necessary by the very nature of things—but 
whether on the whole, one species of confinement is accompanied 
with less evil than another. Surely it is better to offer some 
little violence to the sensitive feelings of men who agree with 
Lord Nugent in his views on this subject, by departing from 
theoretical principles,when positive good is the result, and no true 
principle of law or right is infringed or violated. The fact is, 
and experience every day teaches us, that separation is regarded 
as a boon by those not altogether abandoned to vice, or who are 
stillin a measure well disposed. ‘The highest authorities also 
agree in recommending the adoption of separate confinement for 
persons committed for trial. The committee on Secondary Pun- 
isliments, appointed by the House of Commons in 1832, recom- 
mend it; the opinions of M. Duepetiaux and M.L’ Abbé Larogue, 
are to the same purport ; Mr. Crawford adopts a similar view 
in his report on American Penetentiaries before alluded to, and 
subsequently, in his report as one of the Inspectors appointed 
under the act of 1835, again urged its adoption ; Mr. Hill, the 
corder of Birmingham, of whom efforts in the cause of 
reform we cannot speak too highly, has also given evidence in 
its favour, before the select Committee of the House of Lords, 
on the execution of the Criminal Law ; he said,— 
ent © untried prisoners, it would seem that all that 
a. ght to do is, to take means to have them present for 


th “a ep 
injus i but itis bound to take care not do them a moral 
“Jury by forcing them into evil associations.” 


— 





* See Vol. L., p. 144. 
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The question was brought before the House of Commons jn 
inthe year 1848, ona motion by Lord Nugent for libe rty to bring 
in a bill to repeal so much of the 2and 8 Vic, c. 56, as gave 
power to inflict separate confinement on prisoners committed 
for trial: after a full Ciscussion, the motion was withdrawn, 
Sir G. Grey and other men, of weight and ability, having ably 
refuted its fallacies. In this's respect, the tone of public opinion 
has undergone a happy change ; and we trust the objection has 
now been set at rest, for ever.* 

The Bible is the iustrament which Mr. Field employs in the 
instruction of the prisoners, whether he labours to reform the 
tendencies of the mind, or to encourage habits of industry. 

Mr. Field has discoverd that the accomplishments of re ading, 
writing, and arithmetic, are not sufficient to reform men’s morals : 
he therefore provides that every lesson shall be based on the 
origin and source of all truth. If he desires to inculcate the 
duty of industry, he is not content with pointing out ei 
evils which human laws and_ worldly interests impose, if i 
be neglected—but he proposes to the convict the question,“ w ve 
should L be industrious 2?” hands him his Bible, and leaves him 
to his own reflections in his solitary cell. ‘The following pas- 
sages were written by one of the convicts to whom the above 
question was proposed :— 


‘WHY SHOULD I BE INDUSTRIOUS ? 


God never made man to be idle. 
Gen. ii. 15. 
The industrious man shall be rewarded. 


Prov. xii. 11. Prov. xxvii. 23—27. 
‘© git. 24. «ise 4. 
‘© xxii, 29. Luke xix. (2—22. 


Poverty and want will follow the idle man. 
Prov. xix. 15. Prov. xx.4—13. Prov. xxii. 21. 


An idle man is sure to get into mischief. 


2 Thes. iii. 11] —] 2. Eph. iv. 28. 
He is injurious to his fellow-man. 
Prov. x. 26. Prov. xviii. 9. 


A lazy man is a foolish man. 
Prov. vi. 6, 11. Prov. xxiv. 33, 34. 
“ xxvi. 13, 16. Prov. xix. 24. Prov, xxi. 15. 
A man is unhappy when he is idle. 
Proy. xv. 19. 


* See The Times, l]th Feb., 1849. 
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An idle man does not love his neighbour as himself ; our duty to 
our neighbour is, not to covet or desire other men’s goods, but to 
learn and labour truly to get mine own living; and to do my duty 
in tbat state of life into which it shall please God to call me. 

An idle man is not a Christian, although he may be called one. 

Row. xii 11,17. 1 Thes, iv. 11,12. 1 Tim, v. 8.” 

Other interesting examples are given, of answers to the 

uestions, In what sense is God our Father ? Why should we 
not frequent public houses? Why should we always speak the 
truth? &c. * 

The reader will not be surprised to hear that, under such a 
course of discipline, prisoners have been, in many instances 
thoroughly reformed, in all improved ; and that the results, in 
other respects, have proved equally satisfactory, With respect 
to the county of Berks, the following table exhibits the im- 
provement which at once took place on the introduction of the 
new system, in the number of committals for all offences. The 
first column represents the average per annum of five years 
before the new system was introduced; the second, the 
average of the three years after its establishment. 








eee ~ Oe a 


| 
Committals on charge of Felony 114 | 95 Increase 19 
Committed on charge of Misde- | 


meanor ° - . ‘a 19 | 16 $s 3 | 
Convicted Felons “ i - 174 | 150 os 24 
Convicted Misdemeanor and Sum- | 

mary Convict 7 m - 3858 | 368 Increase 5 | 
Assaults ‘ ‘ 4 - 71 | 7O ; Decrease 1 | 
Game Laws . ~ ° - 103 | 68 » 35 | 
Vagrants -  - - - 137 | 102 . a 35 | 





976 | 862 — 114 


Decrease 114—Increase 5—Total Decrease 109. 


The number of all cases which, in 1844, amounted to 1154, 
decreased to 1002 in 1847 ; and in 1853, farther declined to 
71, and a fact to be regarded is, that the diminution 


‘snot confined to one class of criminals alone, but exhibits 
itself in each. 


dace respect to the physical condition of the prisoners, the 
“owing table speaks highly in favour of the separate system, 


hor Must it be forgotten that one of the objections chiefly 


“on on against the system jis, its alleged injurious effects on 


I ai 


* Field, Vol. IL, p. 122, 123. 
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Prisoners Associated. Prisoners in Separate Confinement, 


7 i 
| 1840 | 1841 1842 | Average] 1845 | 1846 | 1847 Average 


Number of Prisoners. 720 633 665 | 672 683 664 | 877 741 


rete nconee - - ——— aE sent 


159 | 101 129 


| Slight Indisposition. 372 3837 345 351 128 

Infirmary Cases, | 85 86; 70 80 x ~ 13 10 

' Cases of Death. | 4) 5 7 1 ee l l 
Total. 469 | 427! 410 | 438 137 | 168!) 115 140 








Again, with respect to Insanity, the reports are equally 
favourable and gratifying. Mr. Perry, one of the inspectors of 
prisons, states— 

‘*'The places of confinement in the Southern and Western dis. 
tricts are eighty in number, (at the time he wrote,) of which seven 
are conducted on the separate system. In the year from 29th Sep. 
tember, 1844, to 26 September, 1845, the daily average of prison. 
ers in the whole eighty places. was 4361—in the seven on the separate 
system it was 644. Thirty-seven prisoners were affected with in. 
sanity, in nine of whom the symptoms first shewed themselves 
during the period of their imprisonment ; but of those nine not one 
occurred in the seven prisons on the separate system.” 


The reports, from other quarters, are also highly satisfactory : 
so that we may safely conclude that the separate system, con- 
ducted on reformatory rather than deterring principles, is as 
little injurious to health, while it is far more conducive to good 
morals, than any other system in existence ; indeed, it 1s alleged 
that the proportion of cases of mental derangement among 
British soldiers, quartered either on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, or in the cold climate of Canada, is not exceeded 
by the proportion of cases which occur among prisoners sub- 
jected to the discipline of the separate system. 

We have not been able to obtain certain information as to 
the accommodation our gaols afford for the purpose of separate 
confinement. The discipline is chiefly, we might almost say 
altogether, confined to those convicts who are sentenced to 
transportation, or long terms of imprisonment. — In Ireland, 
at all events, it is not applied to persons committed for trial, 
orthose prisoners who are usually confined in the County 
gaols. Arrangements have been latterly made for the recep: 
tion of a small number in each prison,to be dealt with according 
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to the separate system, but to so small an extent, that no great 
practical good can be expected: the machinery requisite 1s so 
entirely different from that in use under the present system, 
that it can be hardly said to afford a fair trial. 

The following table shows the amount of accommodation at 
the disposal of (iovernment, and the distribution of the convicts, 
for the year ending 3lst March, 1853 :— 


Prisons for separate confinement. 














Millbank + - - 1100 
Pentonville = - - - 661 
Wakefield - - - 412) 
Preston - - : 50 
Leeds - : - 30 
Leicester - = «= J12{ Cells in County or Borough 
Northampton - 60° Prisons rented by the 
Bath : - 24 Government. 
Readin ° a" ‘ 40 
Bedford . - - 70 | 
Perth cus - 180 For Scotch prisoners. 
atin ‘ . ” - 2659 
Prisons and Hulks for Public Works. 
Portland . ‘ : A 1070 
Portsmouth = - ° ° - a 1020 
Dartmoor, able bodied “ : “ 650 
Halks at W r **« Defence ” - - 530 
ulks a oolwich Pig nace sae i 450 
3720 
Parkhurst (for Juveniles) - - - 625 
Invalid Depot. 
Dartmoor ‘ - P - 626 
Stirling Castle 
Hulk, Portsmouth : ’ . 400 
—— 1026 
hte in England and Scotland - ° 8030 
reland, including Males and Females - a. 5246 
13276 


Females at Millbank ~~ o : - 200 
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The following Table shows the number and disposition of 
convicts in Ireland, on the Ist January, 1852, and Ist 
January, 1853, respectively :— 





= 
| 








Depots. January Ist, 1852. | January Ist, 1853, 
Smithfield, - - ° - 304 | 312 
| Newgate, - . - - 238 300 
' Mountjoy, - . - - | 45% 403 
Spike Island, _ - - - | 2257 | 2085 
Philipstown, : - oe se 85 
Ennis, - - . o | 305 269 
Maryboro’, - ‘ o | _— ia 
_ Grange Gorman, Females, - | 75 187 
| In Gaols, . ‘ a 469 | 477 
| | 4101 | 4231 


From the foregoing account of the past and present condi- 
tion of our gaols, we doubt not but that the reader feels an inter- 
est in the important subject of Prison Discipline, and that ere 
now, he has asked himself the question, what course are we 
bound to pursue for the future? If the enquiry should be 
made by one who takes a deep interest in the subject, he will 
find abundant source for earnest reflection and careful enquiry 
in the various works which now lie before us, and which we 
have placed at the commencement of this paper, and we ear- 
nestly invite his attention to a consideration of their contents. We 
conceive it, however, to be our duty, as we have not taken up the 
subject for the mere purpose of attracting the attention ol 
the gevera/ reader, to make a few remarks on some matters of 
detail which appear to us to be of peculiar importance, and in 
respect of which the present systems of pumtive discipline 
might be modified and changed for the better, in order to add 
our evidences to the cause of true and_ sensible re- 
form. It will be admitted, on all hands, that the course 1 
which we have been lately progressing, is in the right direction ; 
while at the same time, few will be found hardy enough to as- 
sert that we have arrived at perfection, or that the system at 
present in use might not be improved. Experience, our greal 
instructress, from day to day suggests alterations ; and we 
may naturally expect, from the recent changes which have taken 
place in the laws connected with the subject, that more real 
improvement will be introduced during the next five or ten 
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vears, than has been carried into effect during the last thirty, 
But we anxiously desire that the knowledge we do possess may 
be applied more generally than it is. The most discouraging 
feature in the case is, to our minds, the fact that notwithstand- 
ing the great amount of knowledge which does exist, 1mprove- 
ments are postponed to avoid a trifling expence ; and a disinclina- 
tion to incur the necessary outlay exhibits itself, while abundant 
means are easily procured—where there is a will there is a way 
also—and lavishlyexpended on objectsof but doubtful advantage 
and importance. We confess, we have but little patience, and far 
less inclination, to argue the question on such grounds ;—to re- 
duce to the standard of pounds shillings and pence, the heaven- 
born principles of benevolence, brotherly love and patriotism ; to 
calculate to anicety, the value of souls capable of being vested 
with immortality and the enjoyment of everlasting felicity ; to 
fix the exact limit, in a circulating medium, to which the desire 
to benefit our degraded fellow countrymen shall extend, and 
beyond which, to the value of a farthing, the national purse 
shall be closed—away with such base and selfish economy ! 
Yet it is an unquestionable fact that numbers of persons do 
exist,to whom a comparatively unimportant outlay would prove 
an insurmountable obstacle. Fools, they forget— 


“That the cost of prisons and punishments, which instead of re- 
forming the character and repressing crimes, tend rather to conta- 
minate the innocent and to harden the offending, must be altogether 
worse than wasteful. It is an outlay by which the very evils are 
produced which it is the avowed purpose to prevent. The very 
expenditure creates a further demand. On the other hand, a system 
which acts both as a preventive and corrective punishment, not only 
affords satisfaction by accomplishing the end proposed, but as a ne- 
vessary consequence, the expenditure must decrease. This will result 
i various ways. There will be a diminution in the number of com- 
rae and re-committals, and therefore in the cost of maintenance, 
ae number of prosecutions will also be lessened ; and in 

". er unportant respect, a considerable saving may be effected. 
or heyy Proposed to introduce the separate system into France, 
of the ‘Ava sgumay Beh rs one argument used by the minister 
greater, yet re og: that although the cost of construction would be 
was added i tinder determining the duration of punishment, what 
teins sei wih iso be taken into account, the contracted 
principle reaiplast ® - wa eies in the expense, I feel sure that this 
imprisonmors . sa ety ve acted upon with respect to long periods of 
tadir other we oy instance, the criminal, whose offence might, 
duration, may, x ag have demanded a punishment of two years 
imprisonment’of en punished by this means, be sentenced to an 

ent of twelve or eighteen months. The increased severity 
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will afford equal satisfaction ofthe violated law—(if the vindictive 
principle be recognized)—correction, I believe, will generally be 
effected in that time, and as an exemplary punishment, its power in 
deterring the vicious will be more effectual on account of the in- 
creased dread with which it is regarded.” * 

ools, we repeat, blind fools,—whose narrow intellect and 
selfish parsimony, renders the perception of their own interest 
impossible. 

We pass from the consideration of this topic to one of much 
greater importance, viz., the value and propriety of enforcing 
labor as an element in prison discipline. We strongly object 
to the addition of “ hard labor” being added to the sentence 
imposed upon convicted felons. It is a part of that old system 
to which public opinion clings with tenacity, and is generally 
justified, as being an aggravation of the punishment inflicted, 
and as possessing additional deterring qualities. Now, not 
only is this #ef the case, where the separation of prisoners is 
the course adopted, but it is contrary to all principle, and 
completely interferes with the necessary arrangements of an 
enlightened system of prison discipline. In addition, it is 
unjust, for it is impossible to adapt the amount or regulate the 
quantity, whether the treadmill or the crank be made use of, 
to persons whose physical strength and ability may vary. We 
will now shortly notice each of these particulars ; and firstly, 
the compulsory imposition of hard labor, of whatever kind it 
may be, 1s contrary to the principles which should actuate us 
In punishing the criminal, provided we desire, at the same 
time, fo reform him. Idleness, and a hatred of labor, are 
chiefs of the great sources of crime. When Adam forfeited the 
enjoyment of Paradise, God pronounced upon man the curse, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” He estab- 
lished the law, that man must labor for his subsistence—a law 
universal in its application. When industry slackens—want, 
poverty, debt, drunkenness, and crime follow ; and the curse 
falls, not only on the guilty party himself, but generally, also, 
on his wifeand children. Idleness is, therefore, doubly cursed. 
Whatever, then, tends to make labor distasteful must  indi- 
rectly promote vice; and to diminish eriine, industry should be 
made attractive. When we compel the prisoner to labor, we 
arouse to activity that innate principle of resistance which 1s 
common to all mankind, and thereby teach him to regard his 
approaching freedom as a period of ense and indulgence, hot 
as aflording the opportumity of obtaining an honest indepen- 


Field, Vol. 1. p. 92. 
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dance: Mr. Field, in the appendix to a valuable sermon 
preached at Oxford, during the Lent assizes of 1853, thus refers 
to the evils of compulsory labor :-— 


«Not merely as failing to correct the criminal, but as creating 
an aversion from that with which we desire to associate feelings of 
pleasure and advantage. Reason and experience would protest 
against such a plan, as subversive of industry, and as surely pro- 
ducing crime. A desired habit can only be formed by a succession 
of voluntary efforts, but the natural effect of force is to excite an 
antagonistic impulse. Hence the forced and penal exertions of the 
eriminal were attended by a longing for ease ; and whilst a succession 
of involuntary acts increased the repugnance to labor, a love of in- 
dolence was induced, and the dishonesty needful for its indulgence 
was thus promoted.” 


To the same effect was his evidence, before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, on the execution of the criminal 
law in 1847. In answer to quere 1584, he remarks; “ I am 
sure, therefore, that industry and consequent honesty will ne- 
ver be promoted by compulsory labor.” The great thinker, Paley, 
also recognizes the impropriety of this course of discipline, 
when he remarks in his, Moral and Political Philosophy ‘as 
aversion to labor is the cause from which half the vices of low 
life deduce their origin and continuance, punishments ought 
to be contrived with a view to the conquering of this disposi- 
tion.” 

Secondly ; hard labor does not, in point of fact, prove so 
deterring to the guilt-stained criminal as scparate confinement. 
The truth of this has been abundantly proved by exper- 
lence, and tlie following extracts ought to convince the 
most sceptical :-— 


“The remorse which preys upon the spirit of the prisoner is be- 
yond comparison more distressing than the most laborious occupa- 
tion with which the body might be oppressed.” Field, vol. i. 166. 

¥ Punishment will generally appear dreadful to them as the means 
of avoiding consideration are prevented.” ib. 167. 

“T may state, then, that after the committal of a prisoner rarely 
one the day pass but he begs for some employment ; he cares not 
what his work may be, provided some may be permitted.” ib, 176, 

“ The Governor of Brixton House of Correction states—‘ I have 
1 gag practice of examining such of the prisoners in my custody 

® have from time to time undergone both tread-wheel labor and 
solitary confinement, before their departure from prison, as to their 
“or sg y Peat Panes Pans severity, and have without a single ex- 
A, found that ~ considered the latter to be most se- 

®, and that they would prefer a longer period of hard labor to a 
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shorter one of solitary confinement. This has been the universal] 
answer." ib. 178. 

‘* Having examined the prisoners, it was their uniform observa- 
tion, that they would not come there again; and one of them said, 
‘ He would rather be on the tread-wheel from sun rise to sun down 
than be confined as he was to his cell.’ ’* 


The conclusion at which Sir T. F. Buxton arrived, after his 
visit tothe Penitentiary at Millbank, is to the same effect. Mr. 
Crawford, to whose writings we have already alluded ; Mr. T. 
C. B. Estcourt, Lieutenant Hacket, at one time governor of 
Reading gaol,and various others, who have had the very best op- 
portunities of testing the merits of both systems, have formed the 
same opinion.t In the evidence of Mr. Merry, before the Com- 
mittee above mentioned, a curious fact, indicative of the deterring 
qualities of separate confinement, is stated. After mentioning 
that the superiority of Reading gaol consists in the adoption 
of corrective instruction, rather than the application of hard 
labor, he informed the Committee that a case came under his 
observation where a prisoner, on his re-committal, alleged he 
had committed the offence thinking he was out of the county 
of Berks, or he should have taken care not to have done it. 

“4927. So that you have seen yourself instances where though 
it did not usually cure the man, yet it was eminently distasteful to 
him ? 


«Yes, 
‘©4928. More so than the hard labor ? 
“* Yes, 


“4929, And you consider that this would make it less deterring ? 

“ Labor will necessarily diminish the success of instruction. 

‘©4930. Is it your impression from what you have seen that the 
adding hard labor to that system would make it more or less dis- 
tastetul ? 

“| think adding hard labor would make it less deterring. 
in Gloucester Gaol this last winter, and there I found an instance of & 
young lad who had been committed, and insisted that he was fifteen 
for no other reason than that he might be allowed the privilege of 
leaving his separate cell to go upon the tread-mill.”t 


A third objection to the infliction of compulsory hard labor, 
is the great difficulty which must always exist in apportioning to 
each prisoner an equal amount of punishment, having a due re- 
gard to the several attendant circumstances of physical strength 
aud bodily infirmity. In gaols, where according to the rules 


I was 


* Inspectors of Prisons Third Report, p. 38. 4a 
t Adam Smith, in ** The Theory of Moral Sentiments, © expresses the 
like opinion. 


t kield, Vol. II. p. 1Q6. 
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and regulations a certain number of hours during each day 
must be occupied in hard labour, and every prisoner who is not 
prevented by sickness or other unavoidable necessity, is forced 
to perform a given task, it is manifest that what may prove 
comparitively light and insignificant to one, may become cruel 
and insupportable to another ; or if the duty be imposed upon 
the gaoler, to fix the duration of each man’s labour so as to 
equalize the pain endured by all, what safe-guard can we take, 
that a duty requiring such delicacy of judgment and _ integrity 
of purpose, will be faithfully performed ? ‘The immediate effect 
too of useless and unproductive employment upon the minds and 
health of prisoners, is beyond all question injurious: when the 
prisoner becomes conscious that the labour in which he is enga- 
ged is useless and valueless, he regards his punishment as solely 
vindictive; his mind sinks into a state of hopeless apathy ; he be- 
comes irritable ; his physical strength, intimately connected as it 
is with the healthy condition of the mind, deteriorates ; his frame 
becomes emaciated, and when discharged, he is physically un- 
able to work for his subsistence. Experience has proved the 
result, which common sense would lead us to conclude ; and 
we have little doubt that the satisfactory statements which have 
been afforded of the health of prisoners confined in Reading 
Gaol, is largely attributable to the fact, that the hard labor sys- 
tem has been abandoned in that prison, in justifiable disregard of 
the sentences imposed. * Here, as in all other places, the 
valuable remarks of Mr. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, 
in lis charge to the Grand Jury of that Borough, in 1853, 
demand insertion, and the most deep and respectful con- 
siderations :— 

“In determining the labour most desirable for the prisoner, we 
must bear in mind that one great object being to raise his aspirations, 
and gradually to produce a feeling of self respect, there should be 
nothing in his ordinary treatment to interfere with such a process. 
I therefore consider it essential, that the employment should consist 
of labour which produces a useful result. If the labour be, com- 
gl speaking, profitable, and known by the convict to be pro- 
ee bs the better: even if it yield no profit to the 

agers » prison, but on the contrary, entail some slight 
anh burden, still it is of such importance to form habits of 
"a Saal adhe It would not be wise to be scared by such a 
may be caaloned vgn “ eae me me ae of their 
aa me : . ‘ : educe, t not — 1 the cost - : ell 
» odging, and guardianship, there is abundant evidence to 


eo. 





* See Field, Vol. II., p. 86. 
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prove, and it is obvious that the recent advance in the price of labour 
gives new facilities to such undertakings. For many reasons, it is 
fortunate when agriculture can be made one of the main emplo r. 
meats of prisoners. With regard to those confined in the Birming. 


ham gaol, such an application of their labour is not possible: but 


surely many handicrafts may be found, if diligently sought, and if 


the prejudice against turning the labour of prisoners to profit were 


exploded from the minds of the managers. That it can be advan. 


tageane to society to prevent any of its members from earning their 


subsistence, whether such members are in confinement or at liberty 
is a paradox against which our common sense revolts, and which has 
been too often exposed to justifiy my occupying your time further 


onsuch a topic.” 


To the same effect is the opinion of Mr. Geare, Chaplain to 
the gaol at Abingdon, who in his report to the Visiting 


Justices, dated, October 15, 1853, writes as follows :— 


«After the lapse of a few months some healthy stimulus should 
be applied to the mind of the prisoner, and this can only be done, 
as I conceive, by putting within his reach some kind of employment, 
which shall call out his energies much more than Oakum picking, or 
pounding Gypsum. In default of this I have observed in this 
prison, where no such provision is made, that the minds of the pri- 
soners stagnate after a certain time, their first feelings have subsided 
and become blunted, the school duties become monotonous to them, 
they are wearied, dispirited, and the punishment is to them a source 
of prolonged irritation, truths frequently inculcated and well known, 
cease to interest or impress. They appear slow to believe any proe 
fession of interest for their welfare. i! nder the purely penal system 
all of course must be endured; but aiming as we do at the 
re-establishment of their principles and characters, we have to 
deplore this state of mind as exceedingly injurious. * *° ° It were 
most desirable if possible that some mode of employment be provided 
over and beyond what this gaol now supplies.” 


In addition to the important objections we have glanced-at 
above, compulsory labour is inapplicable to the improved 
system of separate discipline. The great object to be kept in 
view, is the endeavour to elevate the mind, the habits, and the 
tastes of the prisoner : “ excelsior ” is the motto we should 
place before him, and all our efforts should be directed to 
this desirable end. When the prisoner returns, a convict 
ed felon, from the Court-house to the gaol, he should be con- 
ducted to his cell and left to the solitary reflections of his 
own mind, undisturbed by employment, and unbroken save by 
the occasional visits of the chaplain. It is here that his 
reformation must first commence. Left to himself, without 
labour, without employment, his mind thrown back upon 





*See Report—pp. I], 12. 
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itself, must necessarily recur to the events of his past life, his 
course of guilt, and the results: his conduct has entailed ; 
thoughts of home, of distant friends and early associations, 
will most probably be revived, and after a time, longer or 
shorter according to the character of his past life and moral 
condition, he will become fit to receive the affectionate 
ulvice and instruction of the Chaplain. An acknowledgment 
of his guilt, and a regret for his misconduct, will afford the 
first tokens of improvement. Some amount of elementary 
instruction, if such be necessary, and the permission to occupy 
himself with serious and instructive books suited to his con- 
dition, should next be permitted, for a period, regulated by 
the signs of repentance and reformation he may exhibit ; then, 
and not till then, however earnestly it may be previously 
solicited, should employment be afforded. In regulating the 
daily period during which employment may be permitted, regard 
should be had, and care should be taken, that it shall not operate 
to the exclusion of his religious and moral instruction, which 
should ever form the firs¢ object of regard, to the moment of his 
discharge; and therefore such employment should not be 
allowed to interfere with those hours which should be set 
apart for reflection. 

The oject of employment should be to banish that despon- 
deney which is so likely to arise during a lengthened period 
of separate confinement, and to encourage whatever deter- 
mination the prisoner may have arrived at, to acquire for 
himself a character, and to abandon the vicious habits of 
his past life. Under no circumstances however, should em- 
ployment be permitted until the first step towards improve- 
ment has been exhibited by the prisoner ; and he should be 
made fully aware that such employment has been afforded to him 
asa reward for his good conduct, and will be at once withdrawn 
in the event ofa relapse. The employment, in i¢s nature, should 
be adapted, as far as possible, to the line of life in which the 
prisoner moved, previous to the commission of his offence ; or 
such as will enable him to earn an honest livelihood when 
discharged from gaol. It should also, as far as possible, be 
~ to his own choice, subject of course to the necessary con- 
cae “4 the employment selected may be conveniently fol- 
a Hn ¢ separate cell. If the prisoner, under the altered 
i ustances of voluntary labour still continues to show him- 

worthy of confidence, and justifies the opinion theretofore 
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formed of lis desire to amend, a further step in advance may 
be taken, by permitting him to associate, for the purposes of 
labour, with asmall class, composed of those who have attained 
to a similar degree of comparative excellence with himself, and 
whose offences were of a like nature in point of moral delin- 
quency. In such classes each member should be made responsible 
for the faults of the little community to which he is attached : 
and by this means social principles will be, by degrees, 
encouraged, and an interest in the good conduct of each 
fellow prisoner promoted. Thus, by enabling the prisoner 
to gradually rise from the degraded and painful position 
in which he first finds himselfon his introduction to his 
cell, and by lis own exertions and good conduct to 
acquire indulgences, which he is hable at any moment to lose 
by misconduct, we cultivate and nurture, we sustain and clevate, 
every moral and social virtue. Captain Maconochie, in his 
pamphlet on Reformatory Prison Discipline, enters fully into the 
details requisite to carry out these views. For the details 
themselves we must refer our readers to the excellent pamphlet 
of a much maligned, and misunderstood man, but the follow. 
ing extract will show the groundwork of the proposal :— 


‘« The elementary and indispensable step to be taken, then, as I think, 
in improving prison management, and making the punishment of 
imprisonment at once formidable outside and improving within, is to 
make the accommodation and comforts allowed in prisons of right, 
the worst possible, consistently with proper seclusion, decency, and 
support of life,—but to enable good conduct and exertion to acquire 
better and better, as they are progressing more and more signally and 
steadily displayed. Thus, in the beginning, I would allow nothing 
but the coarsest brown bread and water for diet, without artificial 
heat, gas light, or bedding beyond a rope-mat and blanket, or 
accommodation of any other kind beyond the indispensable, in sepa- 
rate cells, visited from time to time by the Clergyman and Officers 
of the prison, but by no other, and with only some means of 
cellular labour for company or employment. In_ this stage all 
should remain till they had undergone a fixed probation, performed 
so much work, and otherwise complied with every prison requisition ; 
and the task though graduated according to strength, shall in every 
case be made a hard one, the object being to stimulate exertion by 
a strong motive. The first removal should then be to another stage, 
in which a little more comfort should be given, but still with a 
reserve suited to maintain the impulse thus once imparted ; and 
thence to a third, and fourth, and so on, always on the same plan. 
But for each misconduct should return again to a lower, oF saa 
the lowest position, according to its degree. As exertion al 
self-command had raised, so must these continue in order to sustain 
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« And here, then, I pi almost stop, for in the introduction into 
our prisons of rewards for good | conduct, as well as extra punish- 
ments for bad, is involved the aber, of nearly all the suggestions that 
I have ever offered on the subject. An upward tendency, I contend, 
would be thus given to prisoners’ minds— a looking to their own 
specific exertions, and not to mere submission or evasion in order 
to improve or make their position tolerable—on which tendency, 
progressingly, almost any amount of better feeling and purpose may 
rationally be expected to be founded—with, at the same time, a 
demand for exertion, and an amount of hardship involved, with 
which, as leading to a beneficent end to the individual himself on 
whom it is inflicted, public opinion would readily sympathise, which 
it would not do with an equal amount of nen oh without such end 
—and to which, notwithstanding the unreclaimed and unregenerate 
mind outside, little appreciating the ultimate benefit, would look with 
unmixed aversion.” 

We differ from Captain Maconochie, in only one respect, viz. 
where he expresses an opinion that the prisoner should be 
detained in the first stage, until a given task should be fulfilled, 
anda certain quantity of work performed. We regret this the 
more, because Captain Maconochie’s experience at Norfolk 
Island and elsewhere, entitles his opinion to great weight; in 
some other respects the details might perhaps be altered for the 
better, but we cordially adhere to the general outline sug- 
gested ; we believe it to be the true means whereby crime may 
be checked, and the prisoner corrected 

The principle has in a measure been recognised in Scotland, 
by the rules sanctioned by the directors of the General Prison 
Board, framed in pursuance of the 14 & 15 Vic. ¢. 27, which 
states that— 


“Instead of being furnished with the hammock or bedstead, all con- 
vieted criminal prisoners, excepting any whose age or infirmities 
would, in the opinion of the Governor and Surgeon, render it unsafe, 
‘hall for the first month after conviction, or for the whole period of 
Sentence where the duration of sentence is less than one month, 
each be required to sleep on a wooden guard bed, a sufficient quan- 
lity of covering being allowed for warmth, and which in a properly 
heated prison would not exceed two blankets and a rug. After 
the first month such prisoners as shall have conducted themselves pro- 
perly in all respects are tu be allowed the usual bedding ; but the re- 


tention ie aetes . ; 
a aie privilege shall in each case be dependant on the prisoner's 
ta «a 


We regret, however, to learn that the use of the crank 
mac} 
vachinery, and oakum_ picking, are still retained. 
<n, on the Discipline and Management of Convict Prisons, 
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[t is of course necessary, In a system of prison discipline 
based upon rewards and punishments, that the inducement to 
good conduct shall be of sufficient value to influence the 
prisoners. In addition to the privilege above mentioned, the 
allowance of food might be increased, and the quality supplied 
improved ; facilities for correspondence with their relations 
would also form a great inducement to good conduct with the 
well disposed ; with a similar object, it would be worthy of 
consideration whether the power of remitting a portion of the 
sentence might not be occasionally exercised with good effect 
in the case of those whose offences had been committed under 
peculiar circumstances, and whose conduct in gaol exhibited 
sure evidence of reform. Wedo not claim credit for having 
made this suggestion for the first time. Mr. Field recommends, 
and shows the propriety of establishing some such provision, 
and we recognise the principle in the power which has been 
lately given to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
to grant letters of license to convicted felons subject to 
certain conditions. We would also recommend provision to be 
made,whereby the Visiting Justices,or the Board of Superinten- 
dence, shall be vested with authority to grant officially to the pri- 
soners on their discharge, certificates of good conduct. Such we 
conceive would form a valuable addition to the inducements to 
good conduct, and would also prove of advantage in enabling the 
convict to overcome the obstacles which present themselves 
to him on his discharge. The following table, which is given 
by Captain Maconochie as an example, exhibits the method 
proposed by him to ascertain the progress made by each prisoner 
In improvement. 


Discipline - ° § 4 3 2 | 
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“The successive figures indicate the degree of obedience and sub- 
mission to regulation exhibited by the individual, which in every 
ease will probably begin low (in ignorance frequently, as well as un- 


subdued spirit), but will progressively rise almost certainly in all. 
«The upper figures in the exertion line, as in all the remainder 


indicating attainment, I would use them thus—1. To signify a skil- 
ful artizan; 2. a good but somewhat inferior one ; 3. a smatterer ; 4. 
amere labourer ; 5. astupid, clumsy fellow besides. The under figures 
in every case indicate the degree of diligence and exertion exhibited, 
whatever the amount of actual attainment possessed.” 

The success of the practical application of the principle 
contended for by Captain Maconvchie, has been proved in a 
very remarkable manner by the results which followed at the 
Public Prison of Valentia, in Spain. The Prison is a large one, 
having been built to accommodate 1000 prisoners, but as many as 
1500 have been confined init atonetime; in 1835, when Colonel 
Don Manuel Montesinos was appointed governor, the average 
recommittals amounted to from 80 to35 per cent per annum, 
about the average number in other countries : yet, under the 
gystem adopted during the three years preceding 1846, there 
ad not been even one recommittal out of the entire number of 
prisoners confined. ‘Che course of discipline adopted, as we have 
stated, 1s ix principle similar to that advocated by Captain 
Maconochie ; and whatever objections may be urged against the 
system in theory, the results which have followed at Valentia can- 
uot be disputed or controverted ; “the plan at first was much dis- 
liked in the city of Valentia on account of its lenity, but is now 
universally approved of ; crime is said to have diminished in 
the district since it was matured ; and its author has been since 
appointed, and now is, Visitor General of Spanish Prisons” — 
(Visitador General de los Presidios del Reino.)* 

With respect to the important questions—Ist, Shall the pr- 
soner have a pecuniary interest in his employment ? and 2nd, 
Shall the officers of the gaol derive a benefit from the profits 
_ by ee of the prisoner ? we have a few obser- 
silted , ; r. ks profits realized by a prisoner com- 
ape yey ee ne . own property, and should be subject to 
athe i - ‘ us acquittal or discharge. If, however, 
ad-ehs a , the prisoner be convicted, we cannot under- 
Sanit on — earned, in the interval between his 
should “aha : in , should be exempt from forfeiture, or why it 

evoted to the expenses of his maintenance. With 
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Discipline,” by Captain Maconochie, R.N., K.H. I 
don ; ; } , aptain Maconochie, R.N., K.H. Lon- 
Harrison, Pall Mall, 1853. This pamphlet cannot, for many 
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respect tothose profits earned subsequent to conviction, the ques. 
tion stands on a different footing ; we have only to consider the 
advantage of the prisoner himself with a view to his reforma. 
tion and improvement ; and, regarding the above questions jy 
this light, we do not hesitate to answer them in the negative, 
We object to give the officials of the gaol a pecuniary interest 
in the prisoner’s labour, because we hold, as already stated, that 
no prisoner should be forced or urged to work, and by allotting 
a share of the profits to the gaoler and his assistants, we 
invite them to violate the very principles we conceive ought 
to be adopted. Even should the prisoner, of his own accord, 
exhibit an anxiety to labour for a longer period than that 
permitted by the regulations of the gaol, we would be un- 
willing to accede to his request, lest we should interfere 
with, or curtail those hours for reflection, which, as they were 
the first cause of his amendment, should be daily passed, 
during the continuance of his confinement, in the silence and 
solitude of his cell. Mr. Field writes :— 


“A plan of industrial training has been adopted in some 
prisons, conducted on the separate system, and has been stren- 
uously advocated by many persons. In the hope that a habit 
of industry might be acquired, a strong inducement to continu. 
ous labour has been held out, by allowing the prisoner, when his 
task was completed, some profit on all ‘overwork’. It may bea 
question whether a permanent habit is ever acquired by such means. 
But of this there can be no doubt, that the endeavour to promote 
it may be made at too great a cost. Time may be thus “es 
which should be spent in far more corrective pursuits. Jet Us 
suppose the bribe to the effectual, and the appeal to a merely selfish 
motive to produce the desired habit. Is the end of imprisonment 
thus obtained? Is reformation thereby wrought, and correction 
completed? As a means towardsthe object proposed, we value, and 
would make use of habitual labour, but let us not mistake it for the 
ultimate purpose, An industrious man may still be dishonest. He a 
still be impetuous. Neither the person or the property wie 
neighbour may be insured, because, by the incitement ofa selfish 
principle he has become industrious. His temptations, it 1s = 
may be less whilst his hands are employed; but work may be aie 
held, and his earnings may fail. And in that time of trial he will be 
proved wanting. Time, then, is shewn to have been wasted in th 
work-shop, which should have been devoted to corrective diff 
tion. No adequate motives, either to perseverance, ay eerie 
culties, or to patient endurance have been imparted. grey 
has been fostered. And now by a recurrence to crime it ge 
satisfied. It is perilous alike to the criminal and to the state, toNr 
pose that by training the hands we can restrain them from pe 9 
that if the head be unfurnished, and the heart uninfluenced, 4) 
system of penal discipline can fulfil its design.” 
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Regarding, then, the reformation of the criminal, we ought 
not to sanction the acquisition of a habit of industry, at the 
expense of moral improvement or religious education; and 
indeed we believe that experience has proved the habit to be 
dearly purchased, in those gaols in which the system of indus- 
trial training is encouraged in the manner to which we have 
referred. AM 

We regret to find that Mr. Hill differs with us upon 
this question. In his charge to the Grand Jury of the 
Borough of Birmingham, delivered last October, he makes the 
following observations :—“ Let the prisoner enjoy a portion of 
the profit, partly in bettering his condition, partly m_accumu- 
lating a store to assist him upon his discharge.” We think 
there are grave objections to this practice, and that the 
Committee of the House of Lords, appointed in 1835 to inquire 
into the state of prisons in England and Wales arrived at the 
proper and correct conclusion, when they recommended, that 
neither the prison officers nor the prisoners themselves should 
have any portionof the earnings, but that the entire profit 
should be carried to the credit of the prison fund. We would 
suggest however, asa valuable provision, in the event of future 
Legislation, that the Visiting Justices should have the power to 
present to a prisoner on his discharge from gaol, if they 
thought proper to do so, asmall sum of money out of this pri- 
son fund, as a reward for good conduct, industry, and improve- 
went, during the period of his confinement. 

Before we conclude, we wish to direct public attention to the 
consideration of two matters, which are generally overlooked, but 
which, to ourmind, are of great importance, and as this paper 
has already exceeded our proposed limits, we must content our- 
selves with referring to the opinion of others, in preference to 
trespassing further upon the patience of our readers with our 
own views. With regard to the first, we cannot do better than 
adopt the language of Mr. Hill, (brother of the worthy, learned, 
ea Recorder of Birmingham,) a gentleman who has 

ed a considerable portion of his life to the cause of 

reformation in prisons and prison discipline. He writes :— 
» —_ msalnahle assistance in the mental, moral, and religious in- 
sem the = apnea = obtained by well selected volunteers 
g population; for, to the honour of humanity, 


enu , ; the 
to ad mber who thus offer their gratuitous aid is generally sufficient 
mit of a considerable choice. 


recollect = they are many, who object to such assistance, should 
iat Howard, the first and greatest prison reformer, was 
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himself a volunteer ; and no less so the excellent Mrs. Pry, who 
worthily followed in his footsteps. : 

The feeling on the part of the prisoners, that persons who thus, 
of their own accord, come to visit them, and to labour for their 
improvement, must have their interest at heart, and cannot be dis. 
charging a mere duty for which they are paid, adds much to the 
power of such instruction ; and if discreetly used, this power may be 
turned to very good account. The ties, too, which are thus formed 
with some of the best of their species, feeble as such ties may appear, 
are often of inestimable value after a prisoner's liberation, as_ js 
shown by the large number of offenders who have become respec. 
table members of society through the instrumentality of Mr. Wright, 
of Manchester. 

The divine provision, by which he who dispenses good thereby 
benefits himself, appears to be a strong inducement to this rood 
work. Some time ago, a lady of high rank applied for permission 
for herself and others to visit the female inmates of a small prison 
in Scotland ; wishing to come, not as a condescending patroness, but 
as she herself expressed it, ‘ as woman to woman,’ with a conviction 
that she, and those associated with her, would derive more profit 
even than the prisoners themselves. The following paragraph on 
the benefit of such visits as I have spoken of, is taken from the report of 
1850, of the Physician of the Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia; 

‘*T have heard various estimates of the amount of intercourse 
afforded to our prisoners, but they were all very much exaggerated. 
My own observations, and the opinions,of our most intelligent officers, 
satisfy me that the average daily conversation of each prisoner does 
not exceed, if indeed it equals, ten minutes. This is quite too little. 

“+ Men of strong and cultivated intellects, with books for com- 
panions, might bear uninjured this privation of social intercourse; 
but the ignorant and weak minded prisoner must be more or less in- 
juriously affected by it. If it were not possible to remedy this evil, 
how far it might be urged against the system I shall leave others 
to determine ; but, happily, there is no amount of intercourse ne- 
cessary, that cannot be afforded with the greatest ease. Heretofore, 
the individuals permitted to visit the prisoners for the purpose of 
moral instruction, &c. have been invariably confined to the more 
educated classes. I believe this tobe an error. Among those of our 
citizens who have less pretensions to intellectual culture, many will 
be found who possess every qualification necessary to render ond 
intercourse with convicts highly beneficial. I would therefore earnestly 
recommend that their services be immediately solicited. 


* See “ Crime ; its Amount, Causes, and Remedies, By Frederick 
Hill, Barrister-at-law, late Inspector of Prisons.” London: naneay 
1853. This is the best book upon its subject which has issued eng 
press for many years; and possess that ability which its a | To 
shown in his Reports, whilst an Inspector of Prisons for rene 
Mr. F. Hill, the Kingdom owes the first promulgation of the er ee 
** PREVENTION” of crime, in the case of Juvenile Criminale—# licitor 
which has been so admirably supported by Mr. Pearson, the ae ae De- 
for London. ‘The invaluable services of his brother, Mr. Matthe to re- 
venport Hill, Q.C. ,Recorder of Birmingham, are too well known 
quire mention here. 
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The solitude of the separate cell should be unbroken during 
that probationary period to which all prisoners should, in 
the first instance, be subjected. But we daily learn from 
experience, that that solitude cannot be prolonged, without 
fatal results to the prisoner’s mental and physical health ; and 
when we recollect how small a portion of the Chaplain’s time 
ean be devoted to each prisoner, the voluntary aid and assis- 
tance of benevoleut persons, who come forward to promote 
the great work of reformation, should gladly be taken 
advantage of. ‘The inspectors of convict prisons have borne 
just testimony to the efforts of certain ladies who have devoted 
themselves to the instruction of female convicts at Millbank 
Penitentiary, and if their efforts in this labour of love have 
been attended with beneficial results in the particular instance 
referred to, why not extend the benefit elsewhere? We rejoice 
to know that there are many ladies and gentlemen ready to 
devote themselves to this sphere of usefulness if the opportunity 
were aflurded. In the Hospital and Asylum, their exertions in 
administering comfort to the broken hearted, and communica- 
tingthe Word of Life to many a degraded sinner, have been re- 
warded with success. Why not in the gaol? How gratifying to 
read the testimony of Lieut. Colonel Jebb, in the Report of the 
Lirectors of Couvict Prisons for 1852, relative to the religious 
and general instruction of the female prisoners confined in 
Millbank Penitentiary :— 

“We cannot close this report without again expressing our deep 
sense of the benefits derived from the visits to these unfortunate 
women by the ladies, who, have now for several years devoted them- 
selves to reading with, and instructing them, in their cells. This 
self imposed and generally painful duty can only be carried on under 
- meee ot real philanthropy. It requires in an unusual degree 
a : uaivons of Paseo, perseverance, and discretion, combined 
indy Pago von - ge Ang a poms of imparting 2 ‘ec y pre 
tad ‘crime, through wilfal reebless. disnositions, through heart 
ardened, perhaps, by the wrongs swell om thein b aie at the 
Out set of their vicious careers oi not alway ~ d to receiy 
tt. The lady visitors are neon t “ vadi a Seeahah ‘dl ei 
to raise the female convicts from ‘the de othe of Sool ality t which 
many of them have sunk, and, b di h Ch lainey Ro lade 

‘ , , by aiding the Chaplains, to plant 


ret ine) . ° 7 . 
. Son principles and better feelings in their hearts, and otherwise 
tigate the rigours of imprisonment.” * 


Intruth, to use the words of the King of Sweden, “ The 
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Report ra Directors of the Convict Prisons, 1852. p. 110. 
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solitary cell ought to be inaccessible to the outer world, but not 
to the admonishing and instructive voice of the philanthropist, 
‘| was in prison and ye visited me,’ say the scriptures ; may this 
heavenly doctrine not be lost, but manifest itself in action ” 

‘The observations we felt anxious to make upon the necessity 
of selecting gentlemen of high character to fill the responsi- 
ble situations of Governors of Gaols conducted on Improved 
principles, we must postpone to a future occasion ; we find 
that we have already exceeded our limits, and have trespassed 
too far upon the forbearance of our readers. We have entered 
thus fully, perhaps in the opinion of some too fully, into a 
narration of the Past and Present conditionof Prisons and Prison 
Discipline, and have followed the course of social amelioration 
through a most important period in the political history of 
these Kingdoms.—And why ? have we had no object in so 
doing ? We have selected this course because some knowledge of 
the past is essential, to prepare us forthe most important enquiry— 
what course must we adopt for the future? To be forewarned 
isto be forearmed. Great improvements have been effected, 
much remains for our future efforts. ‘The past is matter of 
History, the future, of earnest speculation and_ benevolent 
activity. With this view we desire to attract and enlist public 
opinion in the cause of Prison Reform. Lt so happens that, 
except in the case of those whose engagements or duties lead 
them to the consideration of the subject, few, very few indeed, 
have well detined ideas upon the question. ‘This’ result follows, 
we are persuaded, not so much from a want of interest in the 
subject itself, as from that want of popular information 
which so generally prevails with respect to it. We have 
conceived it to be our duty, to endeavour to supply this 
want, and to call on all,as they value the performance ol 
their duty, and the interests and welfare of their county, to 
aid and assist the movement. 

We must now conclude, onee more impressing upon all, 
that a wide field of active benevolence lies before them, The 
path is a rngged one, and there are obstacles to be surmoun- 
ted ; but we hold in our hands a weapon which, when rightly 
used has ever proved invineible—a weapon aganist which 


ignorance, vice, and profligaey, have ever in vain arrayed the 
selves. ‘That weapon is the Bible, armed with it 
ter the contlict without fears of the result, and | 
reverence, throwing down the gauntlet, go forth conquenns 
and to conquer—and to all Christians this applies. 
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\w. V.-THE DUBLIN HOSPITALS AND THE 
BLUNDERS OF THE CENSUS. 


}. Report from the Select Committee on Dublin Hospitals ; 
Logether with the Proceedings of the Committee. Ordered, 
by the House of Commons, to be Printed, 29th June, 
1854. 


2, The Census of Ireland for the Year 1851. Part IIT 
Report on the Status of Disease. Presented, to Both 
Houses of Parliament, by Command of Her Majesty. 
Dublin: Alexander Thom. 1854, 


8. On Famine and Fever, as Cause and Liffect wn Ireland ; 
With Observations on Hospital Location, and the Lispen- 
sation in Out-door Relief of Food and Medicine, By D. 
J. Corrigan, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. Dublin: Fannin and 
Co., L846. 


1. Report of Commissioners Appointed to Inspect Charitable 
[Institutions in Dublin, Receiving Grants from the Public 
Funds, 1842. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to 
be Printed, 16th June, 1842. 

9. Report of the Commissioners of Health, Ireland, on the 
Epidemics of 1846 to 1850. Presented to Both Houses of 
Feapent, by Command of Her Majesty. Dublin: Thom. 

52. 


_ Amongst the many very important Aeports which have been 
issued, by order of the House of Commons during the present 
Session, none more interesting to the people of Ireland, to the 
citizens of Dublin in particular, have appeared, than those 
which we have placed at the head of this paper. 
~ he reader, who is acquainted with the legislative history of 
past ten years is, doubtless, aware that projects for the 
centralization of Government offices, and repeated attempts to 
as mech burthen of supporting the various useful insti- 
letd Neen cm Een upon the rate payers and the public, 
ofthe Gover, 7 ne characteristics of active members 
of thet dis ewe party, aided, occasionally, by Irish Secretaries 
designated = _ to introduce changes, which has been 
snated “the hatching mind.” The Dublin Hospitals have 
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lately become the subject upon which legislators of this elass 
seem anxious to display their ability, and no more Important 
and convineing proof of the correctness of the views entert: “ined 
by the opponents of Government support to the Hospit: als could 
be adduced than that furnished in theCensus—if it were correct, 

When Mrs Gore published, anonymously, her novel, Ceci? 
it was attributed to her and to Bulwer Lytton, but vet there 
were many points in the story unlike the style of either: at length 
Punch stated that he had solved the doubt, and suggested that 
the chapters were written, alternately, by the Baronet and the 
lady, that when written they were place dina hat, well shaken. 
then drawn forth at random, and printed as drawn. Upon 
some such pl inas this we presume the figures, and calculations 
in that portion of the Census before us, and relating to Dublin 
Hospital accommodation, were selected and made. 

[It is pitiable to find that a great national work should be 
thus rendered comparatively worthless. It is astounding to 
discover that these errors, palpable and patent, should have 
been left unexplained or uncorrected, by those most interested 
in the acenracy of the figures, and most implicated in 
their blundering  stupidity—a line of conduct rendered 
the more strange by the fact, that every miscalculation 
was clearly exposed, and everyopportunity given, in enabling 
those in error to correct the mistakes je ignorance or of 
precipitation. But despite these great obstacles to the deve lope- 
ment of truth, despite the whole might of argument furnished 
bythe fanciful authority of the Census, the Dublin Hospitalsare 
now more widely and plainly known and more generally ap- 
proved than eve r, and to Doctor Corrigan the chief merit of this 
fortunate result is due. We have read and heard much ev 
dence given before Parliamentary Committees, but to this of 
Doctor C orrigan, In its reasoning and its accuracy, its plainness, 
and its good sense, we know few evidences equal, none 
sope ror. 

The objects of the Committee were, to discover whether the 


i. spiti iL accommodation of Dublin was more than sufficient 
to find whether such accom- 
could be secured by 
as Schools 


conditions 


for the requirement of the city ; 
modation as should be deemed requisite, 
pe ary aid; to report uponthe state of the Llospit: als 
Anatomy and Sargery—and_ to enquire into the 
of these Hospital ils gene rally. These were important questions, 
questions upon which creat diversity of opinion m 
ably prevail, but so clear and and indisput. ible was t 
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adduced in favor of the Hospital grants, that the Committee felt 
bound to recommend that a grant of £12,900, which was to 
have been proposed in the estimates, should be increased to 

£16,000 exclusive of a vote for the Hospital for Incurables. 
To arrive at a full knowledge of the real and just merits of 
the question before the Committee, 1t may be well to sketch, 
as concisely as possible, the history of the various Hospitals of 
Dublin, which have received aid from Government, and indicate 
the various amounts of money, voted to their especial use, by 
the Legislature. During the ages of the Roman Catholic faith 
in this Kingdom, Hospitals were supported as a matter of 
religion rather than of public polity, and were chiefly appurte- 
nant to Monastic houses. The principal institution of this 
class belonged to the priory of Saint Jolin, and was founded 
about the close of the twelfth century, by Ailred le Palmer, 
who took upon himself the office of Prior. At the suppression 
of the Monasteries, the funds of this, and all religious houses 
affording hospital relief, were diverted to other purposes, and 
whilst the property of the two great Hospitals of London— 
St. Thomas's and St. Bartholomew’s—were re-granted, Dublin 
was left to support its own sick, or to beg that aid, which 
confiscation had rendered necessary, from the Crown. The 
vldest of the Hospitals of Dublin is that called Steevens’, 
and is another of these valuable institutions which prove 
the charity, and love of their professions, which have dis- 
unguished so many learned Physicians and Surgeons. 
Dr. Richard Steevens, by his will’ made in the year 1710, 
bequeathed to his sisters a life interest in his estates, 
then worth about £600 per annum, and at their deaths he 
directed that the estate should vest in ‘Trustees, for the 
purpose of building an Hospital for the maintaining and 
baie sick and wounded persons. An act of incorporation 
waving been obtained, the Hospital was opened in 1733, and 
Me first Government erant ras ade j 1805. sine “ ‘] 
, ib rant Was made im LSU, since which 
——- eee annual grants, varying from £2,980 to 
reduce. this hii Mp orm year it was contemplated to 
eibheest ia oe hs 799, but the Comunittee consider 
iadtitation.” ¥- Lepucttone hiya for the support of the 
exclusive of S aeohoag 198 ora ree ron spices 
of £500 was vat * ; 4498. In the year 1806, a grant 
thie mies a . or the support of surgical beds ; in IS12 
creased to £1,424, at the suggestion of Lord 
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Maryborough, Chancellor of the Exchequer. By an arrange. 
ment with the Government, made in 1826, 30 ‘male venereal 
eases were to be received,—the annual grant, at this period 
was £1,516; 13; 4. The Hospital is capable of containing 
250 patients; the average number, however, is about 230, and 
of these 95 are from the Constabulary, from all parts of 
Ireland, who pay for their support. From the reduction 
of the grant, in 1849, the number of venereal patients 
has been reduced from 30 to 15. A Dispensary is attached 
to the Hospital, in which a large number of extern patients 
are treated. The Hospital is attended by five Surgeons and 
two Physicians; these receive no salary, but an extensive system 
of Medical and Surgical instruction is given under their super- 
intendence to about 80° pupils in each year: there is a 
resident Surgeon, who has a salary of £50 per annum. 

The oldest existing Hospital in Dublin, save Steevens’, is that 
known as the Hospital for Incurables. — It was founded about 
the year 1740, for the relief of poor sufferers whose diseases 
were deemed incurable : a Charter was granted in the year 1790. 

The first Parliamentary grant was made in the year 1817, 
and from that period, to the year 1849, the sums voted appear 
to have varied from £618, to £500; but in the latter year, 
the grant was reduced to £250. The Hospital is a most 
useful institution. It contained, in 1849, before the reduction 
of the grant, ninety patients ; but it held, at the sitting of the 
Committee, only seventy-four. ‘The medical attendants and 
the clergymen give their services gratuitously ; and few will 
dissent from that portion of the Aeport which recommends, 
that the Hospital should receive aid from the Concordatum 
Fund. 

The next most ancient Hospital of our city is the Meath 
Hospital, and County of Dublin Infirmary. — It was opened mn 
the year 1756; but, until the year 1828, it received no assist- 
ance from Government. In the latter year, the late Lord 
Melbourne being the Chief Secretary, it was arranged that 
thirty-six fever patients should be received in_ the Hospital 
annually, the Government bearing the cost of their support 
and attendance. ‘The grant has been paid from the Concords- 
tum Fund, and the amount has varied from £2,597 to £00/. 
This grant is exclusively devoted to the support of fever 
patients; but, looking upon the Hospital as a_ great national 
Institution, it may be well to state that it is a general Hospital 
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for medical and surgical cases; that the total number of 

tients within the walls is, usually, one hundred ; that the 
most eminent members of the medical profession attend, with- 
out emolument from the funds of the institution ; that about 
seventy students pass through the Hospital course in each year, 
and that all these advantages are derived from private support, 
That the Hospital requires Government aid is proved by the 
fact, that although the grant was reduced ten per cent in the 
year 1849, yet, in consequence of a communication made to 
the Lord Lieutenant, there was no reduction from 1850 to 
1804; and the Committee recommend an annual grant of 
£600 for the support of the institution. 

The Rotunda Lying-in Hospital, owing its origin to 
the munificence of a physician, was founded im the year 
1757, by Dr. Mosse, who expended the eniire of his 
fortune upon it, and, by a vote of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, £25,500 were granted for its building and en- 
largement. From the year L800 to the present, it has 
received yearly Parliamentary grants varying from £3,145 to 
£500, being the vote for the present year, in which same year 
the income, from other sources, amounted to but £1,946,— 
leaving an excess of expenditure over income of £430. This 
Hospital, with the small one in the Coombe, are the only 
iustitutions in Dablin in which instruction in Midwifery is 
given ; the number of beds now available, owing to the reduc- 
hon of the Parliamentary grant, from £1000 to £500, is about 
103; three wards have however been closed, and should 
puerperal fever occur, it would be necessary, for the purposes 
of separation, to re-open these rooms—an event which would 
tender a reduction in the number of admissions indispensable, 
It should be known, that in the year 1790, £11,000, 
Irish were borrowed for the purposes of building, and deben- 
lures were issued for that amount, bearing interest at -bper cent., 
and the Government, by an Act of Parliament, (30 Geo. 3 e. 
36) took the property of the Llospital as a security, and guaran- 
teed the payment of the interest, which is now paid at the 
rate of £ 402 per annum. This Hospital is acknowledged 
7 re . of the most valuable institutions of its kindin _ the 
fs ", Both as an Hospital and as a School ; it receives patients 
Na a every poor woman presented in labor at 
eet " a ed ; many soldiers wives are annually received ; 
~ “Xlensive system of instruction for male and female pupils 
Ss established, and the management of the Hospital is under 
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the control of a master elected every seven-years, and paid 
by the fees of pupils, whose numbers vary from 50 to 54, and 
who pay ten guineas each. The grant voted this year was, as we 
have stated, £500, to which the committee recommended, in 
accordance with the evidence of the Register, an addition of 
£300, as necessary for the purposes of the institution. 

The Westmoreland Lock Hospital was established under 
the direction of Government in 1792, for the relief of male and 
female venereal patients : it was remodelled in the year 1819, 
and was then exclusively devoted to female venereal patients. 
‘This institution has received, since the Union, Parliamentary 
grants varying in amount from £9,019 to £1,215, the proposed 
grant of the present year. ‘The usual number of beds was 
150, but these, owing to the decrease in the amount of the 
erant, have been reduced to 40, 

Considering the fact, that since the reduction in the number 
of the beds, diseases of this class have increased in Dublin; con- 
sidering the importanceof the Hospital, socially and economically ; 
and discovering the difficulty of obtaining private subseriptious for 
such an institution, the committee are of opinion that a sum of 
£2,500 or £3000 per annum, ts necessary for the support of 
this Hospital,—we may add that a vote was this year proposed 
for Lock Wards in the Portsmouth Hospitals. 

ew of the Dublin Hospitals are better known, or more ge- 
nerally admitted to be of the first importance, than the Cork 
street Fever Hospital,—and it should be so. Sqnalor, poverty, 
and famine predispose our people to the ravages of fever. There 
is not, in the most painful page of Thucydides or Defoe, a more 
appalling narrative than that placed before the reader, in the 
portion of Dr. Corrigan’s pamphlet, which he entitles a Review 
of Iupidemies. * < 

During one hundred years, extending from 1728 to 182/, 
Ireland was nineteen times visited by its peculiar demon, 
lever, aggravated, when not produced, by want. ‘The history ol 
these epidemics is vividly and eloquently detailed by the lear- 
ned author; few of our readers are ignorant of the woful facts 
connected with the terrible famine and pestilence which made 
memorable the four years from 1846 to 1850,—to read the 
record of them even now ts painful. F 


. . . . aaa pope ; ste ad . 8. 
* See ** Famine and Fever, as Cause and Effect in Ireland.” p. p- 4 
, ae idemics 
t See ‘Report of the Commissioners of Health, Ireland, on the Pp sensees 
of 1846 to 1850; Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Gom 
ot her Majesty.” Dublin: Thom, 1852. 
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With these evidences of the liability of our people to fever, 
it can scarcely excite surprise that the citizens of Dublin should 
have viewed with alarm the enforcement of any measure calcu- 
lated to diminish the accommodation in, or the efficiency of, the 
Cork Street Fever Hospital. From the year 1798 to the begin- 
uing of the year 1802 a most malignant fever raged in Ireland, 
adding to the terrors of rebellious violence and the vindication 
of outraged law. ‘This fever disappeared in the Summer of 
1802, but the necessities for Hospital accommodation which 
it had evidenced, were not forgotten or neglected, and in 1804 
te Cork street ever Hospital was opened, the cost of its erec- 
tion being £11,818: 13: 11. Of this sum, £1,954: 12: 11 
were contributed by Parliament ; Earl Ilardwicke, then Lord 
Lieutenant, contributed £300, the Right Hon, Charles Abbot, 
the Chief Secretary, contributed £200, aud the balance of the 
cost—£,864: 1: 0, was contributed by the citizens of Dublin : 
since the year 1804, two additional houses have been built : 
one was opened in 1509, the other in 1817, and a new laundry 
was erected in the year L818. * 

Since the year 1808 an annual grant has been received, 
varying from £5,577 to £1,900, the vote proposed in the 
present year. ‘The Hospital is devoted exclusively to the 
relief of poor persons suffering from contagious fevers ; all 
are admitted who are brought to the doors suffering from 
these diseases—yet the income derived from every source save 
the Parliamentary grant, amounted, last year, to but £1,255. 
There is accommodation in the Hospital to the extent of 426 
beds ; whilst the grant amounted to £3,800 per annum, 240 
beds were available ; but, upon the proposed reduction of the 
grant, the accommodation was decreased to 120, and the system 
ol visitation of the physician at the houses of the sick poor, and 
the Hospital carriage for the conveyance of patients to the 
lustitution, although found most useful, were discontinued for 
Want of funds. ‘There are four acres of ground attached to 
the Hospital ; and in addition to 500 patients who could be ad- 
mitted within the building, an almost unlimited number could be 
provided for in sheds and tents. It was stated to the Com- 
mittee that this Hospital must be inevitably closed, if the 
Parliamentary grant be discontinued, and the effect of this 


¢ . ee. : . c > ‘ * : ; . ° ° wali 

A Report ot the Commissioners appointed to inspect Charitable 

Selena Dublin, 1842.” Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
» 16th June, 1842, No.4 (E.) Cork-street Fever Hospital, p. 101. 
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“ closing’ may be judged by the fact, that in June 1847, 951 
fever patients lay sick and received attendance within the build. 
ing, and the adjoining sheds then erected. The medical 
stall now consists of two permanent physicians, who receive 
each a salary of £100 a year, and two temporary physicians 
who are unpaid. The Committee recommend that a sum of 
£3,000 per annum should be voted to this institution ; that a 
system now practised, of admitting fever patients from the 
Dublin Unions upon payment of the necessary expences, 
should be continued; and that every inducement should be 
afforded to draw medical students to attend the Hospital for 
purposes of instruction. With all these recommendations we 
are satisfied that every citizen of Dublin will concur; no 
Hospital in our city is more vitally important, not alone as to 
existence, but as to active efficiency,than this, foras Dr.Corrigan 
has truly and wisely written,— q 


“I know not of any visitation so much to be dreaded as Epidemic 
Fever ; it is worse than plague, for it lasts through all seasons. 
Cholera may seem more frightful, but it is in reality less destructive 
—it terminates rapidly in death, or in as rapid recovery; its visita- 
tion too is short, and it leaves those who recover unimpaired in 
health and strength. Civil war, were it not for its crimes, would 
be, as far as regards the welfare of a country, a visitation less to be 
dreaded than Epidemic Fever. 

‘* Epidemic Fever, as it has appeared in Ireland, persists through 
all seasons, and when it has seized on an individual, generally ex- 
tends to every member of the family, leaving no one of them capable 
of struggling against the common destitution. In Dublin alone, 
notwithstanding all the means of prevention that wealth and charity 
supplied, 42,000 patients passed through the Fever Hospitals, or 
one-sixth of the whole population of the city, in the epidemic ot 
1817 and 1818, and of six millions, the estimated population of 
Ireland at that time, at least one million and a half of the labouring 
classes suffered from fever. Of these, about 60,000 died; but we 
shall have a very incomplete idea of the evils of fever, if we limit 
our estimate of them by the extent of the mortality. Of nearly all 
the acute diseases. the slowest convalescence and requiring the 
greatest care, is from fever. We are all aware how tedious Is te 
covery after fever, even among those possessing every comfort; how 
much care is requisite, and how much attention is required to diet 
and clothing ; how often even change of air and residence is required, 
and how long postponed, even with all those appliances, are pertect 
recovery and strength. It is not possible then to form an exagye- 
rated picture of the sufferings of a million anda half of people in the “ 
countries, in their convalescence from fever, deprived of not e's 
the comforts, but even the necessaries of life, with scant) food, and 
fuel and covering, only rising from fever to slowly fall victims (© 
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rous chronic diseases that are sure to seize upon enfeebled 
constitutions. Death would be to many a more merciful dispensa- 
tion than such recovery. It is not to be wondered at, that a popu- 
lation that has thus suffered, should for a long period bear the stamp 
of the infliction. The generation that has thus suffered cannot 
again be what it had been, What is commonly observed of the in- 
dividual is true of the people, ‘he was never the same man since he 
had the bad fever,’ and the offspring will inherit for generations to 
come, the weakness of body and apathy of mind, which famine and 
fever had engendered.* ; 

‘Tt is a curious circumstance in the history of the Epidemic Fe- 
vers of Ireland, that while the poor are attacked in greater numbers, 
the rich suffer more in mortality. The mortality among the poor is 
only about one in thirty, but the mortality among the rich is esti- 
mated at the lowest at one in three. It seems, therefore, that while 
the rich possess constitution and means, which enable them to resist 
the ordinary contagion of fever, the seizure, when it does come, is 
in itself demonstrative of a greater amount of virulence. 

“It is again right, we should all be aware, that no matter from 
what source, fever originally springs, all, rich as well as poor, are 
soon involved in one common risk. Our own property is not safe 
while our neighbour's house is on fire—our lives are not secure while 
fever rages round us. Fever, originate from what cause it may, 
soon acquires a contagious character ; and we have no means of de- 
termining the distance to which that contagion may be carried, We 
may hoard food, but we cannot hoard air; the tainted atmosphere 
that escapes from the hovel of the sick pauper, may be wafted no 
one knows whither. It mixes with the air we breathe; it will enter 
the mansion of the richest, and the palace of the proudest; we have 
ho means of detecting its approach, or of discovering its presence ; 
it is an unseen enemy, and the more to be dreaded as like the 
ambushed snake, it only reveals its presence to its victim by its 
grasp.” t 

Before the introduction of the present Poor Law System into 
Ireland, Dublin, like all other large cities, possessed its House 
of Industry, the main building of which now forms portion of 
the North Dublin Union Work-House. At the period 
of this change, the lunatics and paupers then inmates 
were transferred to other buildings, those who still live 
Hi, supported by an annual grant from Parliament. “The 

louse of Industry Hospitals’ now consist of three Hospitals, 
ne an establishment for lunatics at Island Bridge (main- 
uning not alone those removed from the old House of Industry, 
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but 179, or two thirds of the whole number, received from the 
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ne Mey patients remained in a state of fatuity for months after the 

lagk lad left them.’ Barker and Cheyne. Vol. i. p. 467. 
Ober “On Famine and Fever as Cause and Effect in Ireland ; With 
Rel peg on Hospital Location, and the Dispensation in Out-door 
ef of Food and Medicine,” pp. 4, to 6. 
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Richmond District Lunatic Asylum, their expenses being re- 
paid by the governors of that institution,) of the Talbot Dis- 
pensary, and of a small establishment for the issue of trusses 
to the poor affheted with herma. These Hospitals are under 
the control of the Poor Law Commissioners, and are governed 
bya master who receives a salary of £360 per annum, and who is 
uppointed by the Lord Lieutenant. The Hospitals accommodate 
about 312 patients suffering under any form of disease, and are 
supported, with the exception of £186 : 5 : 9, solely by Parlia- 
mentary grants, at an expense of £11,859 per annum, about 
7,600 of which is expended on the Hospitals, which are atten- 
ded by four physicians, and five surgeons, appointed by Govern- 
ment. The two senior physicians receive £100 a year each, the 
two junior £60, the surgeons receive no salary. From 120 to 
130 pupils annually avail themselves of the advantages of this 
institution, the system of instruction conveyed in which is 
ost extensive. In the year 1888 a Lecture room and Museum 
were erected by Government in the Hospital grounds, and con- 
tain one thousand drawings and two thousand five hundred 
preparations. ‘Through the mumificenceof the late Dr. Carmichael 
a School of Anatomy, Surgery and Medicine was founded, at a 
cost of £10,000, close to these Hospitals, which are in near 
proximity to each other, and much used by pupils studying 
in the institutions : graduates and foreigners frequently attend 
to perfect themselves in their professions. 

lt is worthy of remark that one of these Hospitals—the 
Whitworth Chronic Hospital—capable of accommodating 52 pa- 
tients according to the eport on the Status of Disease, ot the 
Census of 1851, was closed in April 1849, in consequence of the 
Report of the Committee on Miscellaneous Kstimates. The 
Hospital had adinitted annually from 1000 to 1,200 patents ; 
the order to close was issued the 3rd April, 1549 ; it was about 
this period visited in person by Lord Clarendon, then the Viceroy, 
who was so struck by the evil consequences of the closure, that 
heundertook, on hisownresponsibility, to re-open it—and it was 
accordingly re-opened on the 9th day of May, 1$49—little more 
than one month after its closure. 

‘The Committee recommend that these important Hospitals 
should be maintained in their present state of efficiency ; that 
an enquiry should be directed to the Lord Lieutenant, as to the 
sum necessary for that purpose ; that the Hospital establish- 
ment should be entirely separated from the other branches of th 
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institution ; that a Board of unpaid Guardians should be ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant, by which means the Governor's 
calary would be got rid of; that the Poor Law Commissioners 
should be relieved of all charge over these Hospitals ; that 
the Talbot Dispensary should be no longer maintained, the 
operation of the Medical Charities Act having rendered it 
unecessary. 

So far, we have written of the Dublin Hospita's deriving 
aid from Parliamentary Grants. We have stated that pottering 
Members, and Secretaries of the hatching order, have frequently 
employed themselves in obtaining, or endeavouring to obtain, 
Committees of Inquiry upon the working of these institutions. 
The most remarkable of these were, first, the Comunittee of 
lrish Miscellancous Mstimates of 1329, which, whilst reporting 
upon each of these institutions, did not recommend a reduction 
of the grants. Second, that of 1842, when Earl de Gray, 
then Lord Lieutenant, appointed three Commissioners, Colonel 
La Touche, Mr. G. A. Hamilton, and Mr. Barlow, to inquire 
into the condition of the Hospitals, each of which was per- 
sonally inspected by these gentlemen, who strongly recom- 
mended a continuance of the grants. The House of Industry 
Hospitals, however, were not within the scope of their com- 
mission, but were inspected and repor‘ed upon in the same 
year, as carefully, and in the same terms, by Mr. Nichols, and 
Dr. Phelan, Poor Law Commissioners. 

Third, in 1848, the Select Committee on Miscellaneous 
Estimates, in their Report, recommended that the grants should 
be reduced ten per cent., and that these Hospitals, with the 
Dispensaries attached, should be closed, so far as related to 
Government support, within ten years, from the year 1853 ; 
and the Report now before us, (that of 1854,) states, ‘* Your 
Committee are of opinion that that decision was arrived at 
without sufficient investigation, as no witness, connected with 
Hospitals, or the city of Dublin, was examined by the Com- 
mittee.” Tf further evidence of the good sense of this state- 
ment be required, it appears in the fact, that since 1849 the 
Pontinuance of grants, for the purposes of medical education, 
has been recommended by two Lord Lieutenants. ‘The Com- 
age State, that having examined the Commissioners 
em ne Governors, Medical Men, Officers 
a mit h the Hospitals, Guardians, and Officers of the 

oor Law Unions of Dublin, the Chief Commissioner of 
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Poor Laws, some of the citizens of Dublin, and two Medical 
Men of high standing, connected with London Hospitals, they 
have arrived at the following conclusions :—First, that the 
Hospitals afford, to the Medic al School of Dublin, the requisite 
means of instruction in separate branches of Medicine, Surgery, 
and Midwifery. Second, that they afford a large and efficient 
system of medical relief to the sick poor. Third, that in the 
position and circumstances of Dublin, these objects could not 
he effected without extraneous desinkince: Fourth, that a 
Parliamentary Grant is the only means whereby this assistance 
can be obtained. And finally, they recommend that this grant 
should be, in place of £12°900, £16,000, exclusive of the 
Hospital for Incurables, which has been reduced from £500 to 
£250, and which they recommend to the attention of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and suggest that the grant might be in- 
creased from the Concordatum Fund. 

We have thus sketched, as concisely as possible, the history 
and position of these Dublin Hospitals, aided by Parliamentary 
Grants. * 


* We here subjoin the Names of the Members comprising the Committee :— 


Mr. Grogan. Mr. James MacGregor. 
Lord Altred Hervey. Mr. Digby Seymour. 
Lord Naas. Mr. Kershaw. 

Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, Mr. Shirley. 

Mr. Percy. Mr. Whitmore. 

Dr. Brady. Mr John Ball. 

Sir John Hanmer. Mr. Byng. 


Mr. Moody, 


We next cive the Names and Professions of the Dublin Witnesses examined :— 
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NAME Profesaion NAME | profession 
ol or of | or 
WITNESS, Condition. | WITNESS. | Condition 


Mr. Jolliffe Tufnell | Surgeon to Military | Dr, George B. Owens! Mp. 





liospital. | Dr. Edward Hutton | Surgeon. 
Sir James Pitcairn Inspector-General | Dr H. Hutchinson | Surgeon and ™.D. 
| of Hospitals. | Stewart. 
Dr. Thomas Byrne M.D. Mr. Jas. Bessonnet | Qc. 
Dr. Robt. Shekleton | Masterofthe Lying- | Mr. R. B. M‘Vittie | Accountant 
in- Hospital. Colonel David Chas. sanker. 
Mr. J. G. Strickland | Registrar of same. Latouche 
Mr. Ralph Cusack | Governor of same. | Dr. Jas, Wm. Cusack, M.D. 
Dr. F. Kirkpatrick Surgeon. Dr. Wm. Hargrave | Surgeon. 
Dr. J. W. Macdonnell; Army Medical Se- | Mr. Wm. Robt. Wilde, Surgeon. f 
| eretary. Dr. William Stokes | Regius Professor 0 
Dr. Daniel F. Brady | Vice-Chairman, N, | Physic. 
D. Union. Dr, D. J. Corrigan | M.D. J ' 
Mr. Henry Price. Guardian, 8S. Dublin | Mr. Domk. Marqueas Governor Richmon 
Union, Bridewe Ul. taf 
Dr. Thomas Brady M.D, Mr. Michl. Staunton | Collector-Genere™ 
Mr. Charles Mathews Registrar, Cork st. | Rates, Dublin. 
Hospital. Mr. John Barlow Bank Director 
lr, W. Henry Porter Professor of Surgery | Mr. William Moore | — = 
Mr. BE. B. Stanley Registrar of Meath | 


Hospital, | — 
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It has been stated above, that the object of this inquiry was to 
cast the whole support of these institutions upon the voluntary 
charity of the citizens of Dublin, or failing in this, to hand them 
over complete! ytothe bureauism of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
guided by the autocratic direction of a well-paid, all but ir- 
responsible, director. We are writing at the end of the month 
of July, and, of course, know not whether the recommendations 
of the Committee may meet the approbation or opposition of 
Government. Should the first be their lot, we shall rejoice in 
the common justice and good sense of the Legislature ; but, 
having an accurate knowledge of the frequent attacks which 
havebeenmade upon these institutions, and believing that these 
attacks may be once more, if not frequently, repeated, we shall 
here state, simply and plainly, our views upon the two points 
to which we have above referred—voluntary support of these 
Hospitals, and the mooted project of transferring them to the 
management of the Poor Law Comuissioners. 

The proper method of viewing the first portion of this 
question, as we understand it, is to compare the position, 
capabilities, aud wants of the people of Dublin, so far as 
Hospital accommodation is concerned, with the position, 
capabilities, and wants of other large cities—such as Lon- 
don, Kdinburgh, and Paris. We have already stated, that 
when the Whitworth Hospital was closed, in 1849, by order 
of the Government, it was re-opened, on his own respon- 
sibility by Lord Clarendon, and in little more than a month 
aiter its closure ; and that he was urged to this act by his own 
personal knowledge of the injurious effects of the Government 
regulation. In the same year, 1849, the House of Commons 
Wereengaged in considering how the Medical Charities of 
Ireland were to be supported, as all attempts to support them 
elliciently, by voluntary subscription, even in part, had proved a 
complete failure, after an experience of more then eighty years, 
reckoning from the first County Infirmary Act* and including the 
spensary act of 1807, + which enabledGrand Juries to present 
gs to the amount collected in voluntary contribu- 
The | — . prbaages of which were in force even to 1849. 
t.185) — re In passing: the Medical Charities Act 
rt — an & eclared, that after so long an experience, 
that we 7 ous a tempts to encourage voluntary subscription, 

“Support was a failure, and proceeded, in that year, to 


County Infirmary, Act, 5 and 6, George IIL, A.D., 1765—6. 
+ 58 George ITI. 
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substitute public support for voluntary contributions; but bya 
strange contradiction, within the same period, a Committee o 
the House adopted the very opposite course. The experience 
and legislation of the whole House are, therefore, condemnator 
of the course pursued by the Committee of 1847-8. Another 
serious mistake committed by the Committee of 1847-48 
Was, In supposing it possible to replace the amount derived 
from public support within a period of ten years, by 
voluntary contributions. If evidence is needed, it is found in 
the fact, that in London, one of the best patronized Hospitals, 
St. George’s, Hyde Park Corner, founded inore than 100 
years back, 1733, was obliged to sell out £5000, a consider- 
able portion of its funded property, in order to meet its 
expenses 1n 1849 ;* and yet, Dublin was expected to do that, 
with several Hospitals in ten years, which London did not 
do, at the end of 100 years for one,—obtain sufficient support 
from annual voluntary contributions. The occasion too, 1849, 
was unhappily timed: we were im the midst of the Famine 
and Fever, and the Cholera cloud was gathering around us. 

We do not, however, rest our arguments, taken from the state 
of the London Hospitals, here ; that great city possesses twelve 
General Hospitals, the totalannualcontributions to which amount 
to £142,906 ; this sum is composed of voluntary contributions 
amounting to £31,265, and of sums from all other sources 
amounting to £111,641. The beds contained in these twelve 
General Hospitals number at present 3,326, at an average 
annual cost of £42 each. If, therefore, the £111,641, re- 
presenting the support of 2,658 beds, or more than three- 
fourths of the whole, were withdrawn, and if London were 
thus left dependent on voluntary contributions, the number of 
beds in its twelve great General Hospitals, would be diminished 
from 3,326 to 668 ; + it should be added also, that several o! 
the London Hospitals, depending on voluntary support, are 
in pecuniary difficulties. For example ; St. George’s, founded 
1733, was, as we have stated, obliged to sell out £5000 of its 
funded property, in 1849, to meet its expenditure ] 

The hehe: Hospital has, in its expenditure, for some few 
years exceeded its income, and a decrease of its funded property 
has been the result—this decrease, for ten years ending 1849, 
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* See Lowe's Charities of London, p. !0. 
+ Lowe's Charities, p. 4. 
t See Lowe's Charitics, p. 10. 
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has been upwards of £5,000 ; whilst the patients annually 
treated, have increased from 12,816 to 24,700. 

King’s College Hospital, founded in 1839, with all the 
influence of King’s College to support it, finds the income very 
insufficient for the number that might be relieved, and as it 
does not cover the present expenditure, an annual amount of 
debt is now accruing.* 

University College Hospital—founded in 1833, supports 
120 beds; it is, however, capable of containing 200, but even 
with the reduced number the expenses are just covered by the 
contributions, T 

Westminster Hospital was founded in 1719; it makes up 
174 beds, always full, and admission is frequently refused to 
urgent cases, as the funds are much below the needful extent 
of the Hospital, This is the oldest Hospital supported by volun- 
tary subscriptions: its present annual income is £4,000, one 
half of which arises from dividends of a now rapidly decreasing 
stock. t 

St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, and Guy’s Hospitals, are 
not dependent on voluntary contributions ; but of the remaining 
nine, it appears that of the above five there is only one, the 
University College Hospital, which barely meets its expenditure ; 
and that even is done by not keeping open all its beds—though 
containing 200, opening but 120. Of the other Hospitals 
of London— Middlesex, Charing-cross, the Royal Free Hospital, 
and Marylebone, there is no statement to prove their position. 
lhe Royal Free Hospital, indeed, is stated to have outstanding 
habilities which, if removed, would enable the directors to 
double the number of beds, and thus, in part, meet the demand 
for accommodation. | 

These are the facts proving the fallacy of a dependence on 
voluntary support, as furnished by the London Hospitals ; 
but Edinburgh, where Medical institutions have given to hu- 
Mamty, not alone men who where physicians, but likewise scho- 
lars who have illustrated English Literature, whilst occupied 
in discharging the duties of an arduous, and mind-taxing pro- 


ec “_ it ; i 
See Lowe's Charities, p. 15, 16. ¢ Ibid. p. 17. 
+ See Lowe’s Charities of London, p. 8. 


li See Lowe’s Charities, p. 15. 
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fession—Kdinburgh, in its Hospitals, has shown the folly of 


assuming — that voluntary aid can support Hospitals “and 


Medical Institutions. ‘The Report of the Royal lntirmary, 
for the year ending October, 1851, states “ That there hes 
been a gradi tal aud marked ieteeined in the amount of th 
inain sources of the ordinary revenue during the last two vears, 
In every aspect there isa ‘decrease in the ordinary revenue, 
The pi itients have increased by nearly 1000, and the income has 
decreased to the. extent above named.” * 

[n 1851, the excess of expenditure over income was no less 
than £2,265:9:S.¢ The /eport states, that increased facil- 
y of access and increasing population, and these causes continu- 

ig to operate, will augment the numbers from year to year. 

‘Of the subse riptions, the a al amount received for the year,in 
Edinburgh, was £1,641:8:1.§8 And it is stated, that “it 
must be obvious, from me apaeillies ov statements, that the 
Lnfirm: ary does ree t receive that amount of gener al support from 
the citizens, which its preeminent claims so justly dese rve, || 
The Report for the year ending October Ist, 1852, states that 

The ab we halanee of whole expenditure over whole income 
wil] bet reduced to £2340, or thereby.” 4 ‘The Report adds :— 

The managers have again to express regret th: t the pecumary 
| to them, during the past year, have proved 


Ineans Supplies 
: ’ 


deficient and inadequate.’ 
(his Royal Intirmary of Edinburgh, founded in the reign 

ve LI. has been regarded as a National Institution. 
The undivided energies of the city have been directed towards 
its support for more than one hundred years-—collectors travel 
Scotland annually for contributions, and the country contri- 
wae 1) ibe, te sum of £1,170:17: 11. Yet, with all 
these advantageous circumstances, it is about £3,000 in del It, 
at the end of nore thana century from its foundation. ‘These 
facts shew the hopelessness of expec ting sullicient support from 
voluntary. con we ieaee us. —Even in Glasgow, a new city popu- 


tion has outstripped — In the Report of the Glasgow 
. . > . as 
uv, for t $53, we find the following stated—a “ retro- 
* See p. 6. ot Report. t Ibid, p. 7 
De Geo ae § Report, }). 10. 
a ye. B © See Report, }. O. 
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spect shows that it (the sum subscribed) is not much more than 
was subscribed 20 years ago.” ‘This proves a fact which may 
be affirmed of every large City, that its population, requiring 
Hospital relief, increases much more rapidly than its population 
capable of contributing, or willing to contribute, to that hospi- 


S) 


tal maintenance. 


We may here add, that the Lying-in Hospital of Edinburgh 
does not contain more than about 15 or 18 beds. 
Edinburgh labors under those difficulties of obtaining 


voluntary support, and with less demands upon it for Hospital 


relief than Dublin, whilst it embraces a wider sphere for 
collection. It has less demands, for it has a smaller population 
requiring Hospital accommodation. It has no factories, no mills, 
furnishing large claims upon Tlospital relief. It 1s not 
therefore liable, as Dublin, to outbreaks of fever froim 
crowding, &c., nor to poisoning from lead, copper, nor to 
ilents. It is not a seaport. It 1s not hable to the demands 
from colhers, coasters and emigrants, nor is it burthened 
by the followers, wives and families of a large Garrison. 
To all these demands theDublin Llospitals are exposed where the 
Garrison alone generally numbers six thousand. 

We have now placed before the reader authentic facis, 

proving the utter fallacy of expecting that Hospitals can, in 
large cities, be supported by voluntary contributions ; in select- 
ing these facts we have been careful to rely upon the best 
authorities, and have referred chiefly to the cities of London 
and Edinburgh as approximating, in all requirements, most 
nearly to Dublin. . 
Lt appears then that in London, with all its wealth, popu- 
tion has pressed upon Hospital relief, to a degree which 
Voluntary support has not been able to meet. Yet Dublin, 
without wealth, without aristocracy, without trade, has been 
required to do that which could not be accomplished, which 
has utterly failed of success, in Lonpon. 

Che population of London is about 1,652,902, and the 
number of beds available in its Hospitals is 8,326, allowing 
only one bed for every 499 inhabitants. In Paris, reckoning 
mi aggre at 1,000,000, and the beds for all the Hospi- 

al S,otk, we have one bed for every 167 inhabitants. * 

[n Edinburgh, the population being estimated at 170,000, 


ICC] 


aa. Galignani’s Guide, p. 153. Ed. 1851, We quote this book, being 
are of, and having the most complete confidence in, its accuracy. 
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and the beds in the Royal Infirmary and Fever Hospital being 
numbered at 453, we tind one bed for every 375 inhabitants,* 
Thus we perceive the Hospital accommodation derived from 
all sources in three great cities, and we shall now state the facts 
connected with accommodation in the chief of our Dublin 
Hospitals. We would here premise, that our figures refer 
solely to the number of beds really in use, and in one or two 
instances the numbers given may be eight or ten above those 
actually in use; but in no case do we state even one bed under 
the full number which the funds of the Hospital can support.— 


Name of Hospital: Number of Beds, 
Steevens’ ee a 7" Aes 120 
Meath a ne cums il 100 
(‘ork-street Fever... 5 120 
Mercer’s Ae a ak 60) 
Baggot-street one eee ie 60 
Sir P. Dun’s .... an ve — 60) 
Jervis-street ... as iene =e D0 
Lock ise ve aes en 40) 
Richmond, Hardwicke, Whitworth Chrome 310 


The total of these beds we find to be 920; and taking the 
population of Dublin at 258,861, we have one bed in our 
Hospitals for every 280 inhabitants. How totally inadequate 
Hospital accommodation in Dublin,and in all our large cities, 1s, 
may be gathered from the fact, that whilst on an average those 
city hospitals possess one bed for every 280 inhabitants, a regi- 
ment in garrison, with all the care taken of its men,has about five 
per cent of its number in hospital ; or in other words, that every 
garrison hospital provides one bed for every twenty of the 
inhabitants of the barrack. ; 

Before we enter upon the diseussion of the right of Dublin 
to Parliamentary support for these Hospitals, and display some 
of the mischievous errors in that concentration of logical 
and arithmetical absurdity, the Report on the Status o 
Liscase, in The Census for Treland for 1851, we shall state the 
efforts which have been made during the year 1853—4, to 
support their Hospitals, by the rate payers and citizens of Dub- 
lin, basing ourstatements upon the most indisputable au- 
thorities, wherever information could be obtained. In the 


. . . . . 4 P : } he 
* We make this statement from private information, and fron t 
, a ht . . . ° . " S ‘oe 
Report of The Royal Infirmary for the year ending, October, 180 
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following table we place, first, the names of the Hospitals ; 
second, the sums presented by the Grand Jury ; third, the sums 
derived from subscriptions and donations. 

Hospitals. By Grand Jury Presentment. By Subscription and Donation. 
Mercer’s .. ... £200:0:0 ©... Amount not known. 
200: 0:0 ... cas Ditto 


Incurables... ... 








Jervis-street ... SOG :G:0 ... ‘sec £102:17:0 
Ophthalmic —«s. or:6:@ ... Amount not known. 
Baggot-street ... ke | are 600 : 0: 0 
Coombe Lying-in Se: @:-@ .2 i. 400 : 0: 0 
eke” ine Scere sa eo 972 : 1: 0 
Sir P. Dun’s’ ... 2. 5. Mae 61:16: 0 
Rotunda Lying-in 0:0:0 2... Amount not known. 
Cork-street Fever lk eo ree 592 :5:10 

£1,391 :0:0 £1,958 : 19: 10 


L3j5ol:0:0 








Torat, £53,349: 19: 10 





From this table it will be perceived, that the total sum con- 
tributed by Dublin for the support of its Hospitals, is consider- 
ably more than twice the amount contributed by Edinburgh 
for the maintenance of its institutions; and it is worthy of 
remark, that the excess of contribution, over Ndinburgh, ig 
exclusive of that marked “amount not known.” 

{his table proves another fact—that the citizens of Dublin 
are, Ina very praiseworthy degree, charitable. But charity 
alone cannot keep open these Hospitals ; charity cannot enable 
these stitutions to cheek the ravages of disease, or the horrors 
: ” se \\ ith an absentee gentry ; with merchants 

C are Dut traders ; with traders who are but chapmen; with 
—— a and an Exchange devoted to all purposes save 
+f — objects ; with an Income tax doubled, and provisions 
sanport dis Hea it Is utterly impossible that Dublin can 
Pe ei —_ S. — these Institutions are necessary, 
injustice to de eb — Y er and It is a cruel, heartless 
Doctor Corrigen’s . ch ” movernmeant aid, if that sentence of 
Ireland. as Basti 7 NC | states, that Famine and Fever are, in 

) cause and effect,” be proved. " 


(te 


. 


See ** On Famine and Fever,” p. I. 
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Let it be remembered that our claim for this vrant is, that 
it is needed. It matters for the present little, whether we 
possess a legal, constitutional nght to governmental support ; it 
is sufficient for our purpose now to show, that we do require 
the grant, and this is best proved by such facts as the following, 
which show the various epidemics that have afflicted Ireland 
since the Union, and which, at the same time, show that the 
more incapable the city might be of supporting the Hospitals, 
so much the more virulent did disease become—poverty and dis. 
ease being as cause and effect. Thus, in the year 1800, 
famine and malignant fever afflicted the country. — In 1816, 
L7, 18, crops failed, and one million and a half of the Irish 
people suffered from fever. In the year 1525 the potatoe erop 
failed, and owing to this misfortune, and to the free trade with 
England, 20,000 weavers were thrown out of employment, and 
vast numbers were sent to break stones upon the roads. It 
appears, by a statement made in a public meeting, held at the 
time, at which the Lord Mayor presided, and at which, amongst 
a vast number of other influential persons, the late Lord Clon- 
curry, the late Archbishop Murray, the late Sir Wilham Stamer, 
and Sheriffs Alley and Moore attended, that, at that period, 
there were, in the silk trade, 1860 looms idle, which had atforded 
employment to 6,280 individuals; in the woollen trade 550 
looms were idle, and 11,110 persons unemployed ; 1 the cotton 
trade, 443 looms were idle, and 8,960 individuals out of em- 
ployment. The total number of looms idle amounted to 3,153, 


. ba ° a) ~y » { ] F 9 most 
this country ; and in the years 1846, 47, 48, 49 and of, am 
terrible series of visitations came upon the nation- [am 

Fever, Dysentery and Cholera, following each other tm rapte 


pn P . 1° . 2 Pert}! 
SION, Of tever, 34,622 died, from July ISt7 to August 


1850, in the Temporary Fever Hospitals of Ireland. T 


* ‘This R port, to which we have above , araw “Fr io 
| gentlemen who had inquired into the facts of the case, aha 
the Rev. Mr. Groves, now Librarian at Charlemont House, a 
held in the Royal Exchange, on ‘Tuesday, 2oth April, ane 8 
‘Dublin Evening Post,” ‘Tu sday, April 27th, IS2o. a. — —. 
m Wilde, in ‘The Freeman’s Journal” of satureay, oe. 
Sod, and reply of Dr. Corrigan in same Paper of Puesday, 34 
S80, 1854 
1 Ont 


tf See “ Report of the Commissioners of Health, Ireland, 
lemics of 1846 to 1850," Appendix A., No. 16. p. 0°. 
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Of Cholera, the number of deaths, reported to the Central 
Roard of Health, from December 1848 to August 1850,amount- 
ed to 19,825. * 

The summary of these facts is as follows. From July 1547, 
when returns were first sent in, to August 1850, when the 
Temporary lever Act expired, in Lospitals provided under 
requisitions of the Board of Health, 332,462 persons were 
treated, and of these 34,622 died. ‘This is exclusive of those 
cases treated in other Hospitals and Dispensaries; and if we 
consider these, the above figures may be doubled. In Dublin, 
alone, within the same period, 33,659 persons were attacked 
by fever, or about one in every six of the populatiou v1 tie eity, 
estimating itat 232,000: of the 33,659 attacked by fever, 
2,096 died. Fever was followed, as we have stated, by Cholera, 
which prevailed from December 1848 to August 1500. by 
this disease, in Dublin alone, 8,813 persons were attacked, of 
whom 1,664 died; if we add the number of deaths from Cuolera 
and Fever we find the numbers thus— 

Fever. . . . 2,696 
Cholera. , ‘ . 1,664 


‘Total deaths for Dublin alone 4,360 

— These are the afflictions to which this country has been sub- 
jected, aud which make Hospital accommodation a necessary 
charge upon the National Fund ‘To these tay now be added 
that mereasing throng of poverty stricken wretches who—aided 
by the facility of Railway transit, crowd our streets, and the 
pressure which the ever passing stream of emigration so Tre- 
quently casts upon the resources of medical institutions in all 
ports of embarkation. 
No reader of Tie Irish Quarrenty Revinw, necd be 
informed, that in advancing arguments such as these in this 
paper thrown out, we are not, in the slightest degree, infringing 
upon the claptrap of indignant platform patriots, or adopting 
the arguments once so ingeniously advanced by those who de- 
“ignated themselves Repealers, But there are arguments and 
8 30 founded in truth, which cannot be desecrated or 
ian ', even though misused by the knavish or the mista- 
oe Rete a nol stated one opinion here, as to the right 

and to Govermental support tor her great metropolitan 


Report of the Commissioners of Health, p. 29. 
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Hospitals, but we shall do so now, and not in our own words, 
but in those of a carefully compiled and often quoted Parlia- 
mentary Report. We adopt this course after having argued . 
upon cases which, however well supported by evidence, find yet 
their chiefest weight in the human sympathies of the reader. 
We shall now quote truths, facts and figures from a Buut Boox, 
because we believe with Sydney Smith, that— The English are 
a calm reflecting people ; they will give time and money when 
they are convinced ; but they love dates, names, and certifi. 
cates. In the midst of the most heart-rending narratives, 
Bull requires the day of the month, the year of our Lord, the 
name of the parish, and the countersign of three or four res- 
pectable householders. After these affecting circumstances, 
he can no longer hold out; but gives way to the kindness of 
luis nature—puffs, blubbers, and—subscribes.” Our evidence, 
as to the nght of the Dublin Hospitals to support, is taken from 
the Report of Commissioners Appointed to Inspect Charitable 
Lnstitutions, Dublin, and ordered, by the House of Commons, to 
be printed, 16th June, 1842. The Commissioners were George 
Alexander Hamilton, David Charles La ‘Touche, and Jolin 
Barlow, Esqrs. Karl De Grey was Viceroy, and Mr. Edward 
Lucas was Under Secretary : we quote from pages 4, 5, and 6, 
(No 3.) of Zhe General Report, which, in referring to the difli- 
culty of supporting Hospitals, by voluntary subscriptions, 
in Dublin, states :-— 

“The great change which the Union with Great Britain was neces- 
sarily calculated to effect in the condition of the Irish metropolis; 
the withdrawal from Dublin of the great body of the Irish nobility 
and gentry, and the consequent alteration in the condition of all 
classes, and all institutions in Dublin, appear to have been strongly 
felt and admitted by the framers of that measure, and to have been 
made the groundwork of those peculiar claims for support, which 
have ever since been recognized on behalf of Dublin; and a clause 
was accordingly introduced into the Act of Union, by which one 
Parliament of the United Kingdom was bound to provide that a 
sum not less than the sum granted by the Parliament of ih 
during the six years previously, for the encouragement palin. ge 
ture, manufactures, and for maintaining institutions for pious ane 
charitable purposes, shall be applied, for a period of twenty years, 
to such local purposes in Ireland. 

The conditions so entered into at the Union were greatly exe 
by the liberality of the Imperial Parliament, not only during 
twenty years after the Union, but for many years subsequently rer 
as frequent inquiry and discussion have taken place on the yee 
we feel bound to believe that those grants were sustained on 
grounds of expediency and necessity. 


eeded 
the 
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Immediately after the Union, Dublin, it may be said, ceased to by 
a metropolis as regards the wealthy, while it continued a metropolis 
as regards the poor; and in no inconsiderable degree it has remained 
so since. ‘The causes, therefore, which induced those who framed 
the Articles of Union to introduce stipulations into that measure as 
regards Dublin, appear to us to be still in extensive operation, 
Other causes likewise, (not, however, having effect on Dublin alone, )— 
the increase of population, without a corresponding increase in wealth ; 
the want of capital ; the decay of manufactures in Ireland, operating to 
increase the proportion of poor,—have operated likewise to increase 
rather than diminish the cogency of those reasons which led to the stipu- 
lutions in the Articles of Union. 

In evidence of this, we beg leave to notice the increased accom. 
modation which the governors at different periods, and with the 
sanction of Government, have heen compelled to supply in most of 
those institutions, and the increased grants, notwithstanding the 
financial difficulties of the empire, which various Governments have 
deemed it necessary to make for their support. 

In further evidence of this disproportionate increase of the poorer 
classes in Dublin, we have to observe that, notwithstanding the sup- 
port thus rendered by Government to certain institutions, others of 
a similar character, arising, principally, out of the exigencies of the 
lower classes, have been established and are supported, some by pri- 
vate means alone, and some partly from private means and partly 
from local assessment. 

We therefore submit, that the necessity which was found to exist 
previous to and at the time of the Union for extraneous support as 
regards Dublin, in aid of its principal charitable institutions, (arising, 
in our opinion, from the disproportion between the wealthy and poor 
classes in the community,) has, as was anticipated, increased sinc 
that period, and still continues, although we trust, and believe, it 
may be now gradually diminishing.” 


m) ° = 1 = - ‘0 
Chis was the opinion expressed by Commissioners in 1S42, 


and the Committee of 1854 tell the Levislature In a pathetic, | 
because most wofully true, paragraph of their Report— 
“The City of Dublin is in a position peculiar to itsell, as : 
compared with other towns of the empire. — It is a metropm™ l 
for the poor but not for the rich. The value of ils proper) i 
has, within the last 14 years, decreased, while local taxation, h 
population, and pauperism have increased. It has been show! 0 
that the ability of Dublin to support charitable institutions }s I 


| S42 


tn 
ble 


less than it was when the Commissioners reported Mn 
Almost every witness has stated, that 11 would be impose 56 
raise a suflicient sum to preserve the hospitals in an eticie 

state, either by voluntary subscription or local taxation; Nk 


withdrawal of the grant would, therefore, have the eles 7 
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entirely closing some, and of impairing materially the efficiency 
of all, these valuable institutions.” * : | 

To these facts may be added this, that the Dublin Hospitals 
are not alone institutions for the relief of the afflicted of the 
City, “a metropolis for the poor,” but may likewise be con- 
sidered as Hospitals for the Country generally—at least for a 
large and important class of cases. 

There is another and a grave argument in support of our 
claim for Govermental aid of the Hospitals—they make the 
chief, of many, causes which have conduced to render the me- 
dieal schools of Dublin, world-known and respected. If all 
the grants were withdrawn, Dublin mig? still remain a medi- 
cal school, were it but for the facilities it affords in anatomy ; 
this school, however, could only raise the question, whether the 
education would be worse than none. ‘There would remain no 
Hospital capable of supporting 100 beds—no opportunities for 
affording instruction in the knowledge and treatment of fever, 
or of the contagious or epidemic diseases, and there would thus 
be sent into the Army, the Navy, and all departments of 
the public and private service, Medical Officers of an inferior 
elass of inferior education, whose practice might eventually be- 
come no better than that system of the doctors, in Foote’s farce, 
The Devil on Two Sticks, where the President says to Bolus, 


“* What was the treatment yesterday ?’ 


: el We jalaped the right ward and plilebotomized the 
eft.’ 


President.— Then, jalap the left ward to-day, and phlebo- 
tomize the night.’ ” 

To talk of supporting private schools in Dublin, is a foily 
so absurd,that he who writes itmust be either grossly ignorant or 
particularly dishonest. But if arguments, convincing and plain, 
in Support of our views be required, they are furnished in the 
listory of the difficulties experienced in supporting tlie school 
of Guy s Hospital, when started by Sir Astley Cooper, alter 
“is Tupture with the authorities at St. ‘Thomas’s. t 


* See « Report,” p. &. 


See (6p o 7 - ° 
Pe ‘ Phe Life of Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., Interspersed with 
CI rom his Note Books of Distinguished Contemporary Charac- 


ters, By Bri SDY aka (* . = a ¥ . ; 
1843, Vol. IL., “ ae Cooper, Esq., F RS. London: J. W. Varker, 
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There are, at present, of the Medico-Chirurgical educational 
Hospitals, only two in which the pupils have an opportunity 
of studying fever, in its varied forms of ordinary and typhus— 
the Meath Hospital, and the Hospitals of the House of 
Industry : in these only can the student study the fevers we 
have mentioned, or the several eruptive fevers, small pox, 
scarlatina, measles, and other diseases of these classes, 

In our mind, it was not the intention of any Government, 
until the Report of the Committee of 1848, to withdraw the 
grants from these institutions ; and that not only it was not the 
intention to terminate the grant in twenty years after the 
Union, but that the necessity of increased hospital support for 
Dublin was recognized, is, we think, strongly evidenced by the 
date of the erection of some of the hospitals—The Hardwicke 
Fever Hospital, one of the departments of the House of 
Industry Tlospitals, was erected in 1803; the Richmond 
Hospital, in its present site, in 1811 ; and the Whitworth 
Hospital, in 1817, within three years of the term supposed to 
have been allowed for the maintenance of those Hospitals. 
It should be remarked too, that those Hospitals were named 
after the Lord Lieutenants of the day, who were of various 
parties. 

Thus founded, and supported by Government during so 
many years; having given so many valuable public servants to 
the Army and Navy; having sent forth those who were champions 
of humanity, and martyrs to duty during the times of pestl- 
lence,* we would hope that the Legislature will continue the 
grants, were it but in consideration of these benetits conferred 
by the Hospitals on the country, and which are so admirably 
recounted, in that paragraph of the Aeporé which states— 

“A medical school of the highest repute has been established in 
Dublin, which is almost entirely dependent on the indirect mode of 
support by Parliamentary Grant to these hospitals. The system ot 
instruction pursued appears to possess many advantages. Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie has stated in his evidence, that its continuance Is, °“ 
a national object,’ very important. The most eminent physicians and 
surgeons in Dublin devote a great portion of their time to ~peaedl 
tion and hospital attendance. Separate schools are attached to rs 
different hospitals, which has the salutary effect of creating = 

tion. Museums, founded at great expense, and admirably adaptet 
for their purpose, exist. Except in a very few cases the salaries 


- « ° ~ . . ,4” ° a * ‘a porary 
* Of 473 Medical Officers, appointed in 1847-8, under the Fempora". 
Fever Act, 36 died. 
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the medical efficers are not derived from the funds of the institutions. 
Their emoluments arise trom pupils’ fees. Chis system, thus nearly 
self-supporting, has hitherto been most successful. Ireland has been 
furnished from Dublin, even 1n its remote districts, with medical 
men of sound education. 968 Dispensaries have now to be supplied 
with properly-qualitied attendants: the withdrawal of these Hospital 
grants would, in the opinion of your Committee, occasion the ruin 
of this great educational system ; andat atime when Parliament has 
shown so munificent a disposition towards the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the encouragement of science and art, your Committee hope 
that it will not hesitate to provide an adequate sum for the Cevelop- 
ment of that science which is most beneficial to mankind.” * 


We are fully aware of the fact, that very excellent men have 
argued in support of the views of those who hold that the Hospi- 
tals should be supported by voluntary contributions, and some 
very strange statements have been made, from time to time, 
upon the subject; amongst the most remarkable of these, 
is one contained in a letter, addressed by Mr. Edward Lucas, in 
February, 1842, he being the Under Secretary, to the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry, who reported that year. The gra- 
vity and oddity of the letter, remind one of the paragraph in 
Swift's Modest Proposal for Preventing the Children of Poor 
People in Ireland, from being a Burden to their Parents or 
Country,and for making them Beneficial to the Public, im which, 
after stating that whoever should discover some method 
of disposing of these children, to the advantage of the country, 
would deserve ‘* to have his statue set up for a preserver of 
the nation,” he proposes that one thousand families of Dublin 
should use infants’ flesh constantly for food, by which means 
about twenty thousand carcasses could be annually disposed of 
in the city, and about eighty thousand at a somewhat cheaper 
rate in the remainder of the Kingdom. This pamphlet of the 
Dean’s half humorous, half satirical,was once quoted by a foreign 
"riter, as an authority proving the wretched condition of the 
Insh people ; and were it not that Mr. Lucas’s Letter appears 
inthat most grave of all grave things, a Parliamentary Report, 
ve should consider the following passage from the letter, a 
plece of very refincd and sarcastic humor, levelled at the 
Rc george of Earl De Grey, whose rule O’Connell used to 
e Shin of Beef Viceroyalty.” 
gy Lincas's letter is dated, Dublin Castle, 5th Iebruary, 

~,and addressed to the Commissioners : after stating to 


* See “‘ Report,” p. 9. 
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them the objects of the Commission, he writes, referring to the 
Lord Lieutenant,—“ He sees charities partially, mainly, and in 
some instances, he understands entirely, supported by public 
grants, While no such support is given to similar institutions 
in other parts of the empire. When these grants were origi- 
nally made, peculiar circumstances may have operated, and no 
doubt did, to justify them here, which circumstances did not 


apply elsewhere. His Excellency is desirous to satisfy himself 


to what extent circumstances will now justify the continuance 
of those grants, with or without modification; for not only as 
a public duty is he called upon to satisfy himself on this 
pot, but it is alike due to the istitutions themselves ; for 
there can be no question but that public grants, injudiciously 
bestowed, have a tendency to check private benevolence.” If 
the Ilospital grants were injudiciously bestowed, we should not 
claim for them support ; but the very Committee to whom this 
letter was addressed, reported in terms, that they had_ sincere 
gratification in bearing the fullest testimony to the anxious care 
and attention bestowed upon these Hospitals by all concernedin 
their management, and that attendance was “ rendered in some 
instances gratuitously, in the others for a remuneration which 
ean hardly be looked upon as an inducement.” * 

Thus was a reply given to the letter of the Secretary ; but if 
the theory of that letter were carried out, who can say that the 
£57,000 — per annum given to the Hospitals of St. Bartholo- 
mew and of St. Thomas would be secure? Who can 
say that the enormous revenues derived by the London 
Hospitals, from Crown Lands, would be safe? We claim 
these grants for the Dublin Hospitals even upon the principle 
promulgated by Mr. Lucas : we claim them, because not being 
injudiciously applied they have no tendency to_ clieck 
private benevolence ; we claim them because their con- 
tinuance were advocated by the Commission of 1542; we claim 
them because their increase and continuance were recommencs 
by the parliamentary Committee of 1854; we claim them because 
that Committee has emphatically declared that “Tue Ciry 0! 
DUBLIN IS IN A POSITION PECULIAR TO ITSELF AS COM 
PARED WITH OTHER TOWNS OF THE EMPIRE. Ir 13 A ME 
TROPOLIS FOR THE POOR, BUT NOT FOR THE RICH; WE claim 
them because as the Committee declare that the ability of Dubin 


cae whell 
° ° . . ° +z p ’ 8 wiitu 
to “ support charitable institutions 1s less than it wa | 


* See ‘ Report” p. 9. No. 3. General Report. 
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che Commissioners reported ;” and we claim them, above all, 
because, as the same Committee stated, it would be impossible 
‘y raise a sufficient sum to preserve the Hospitals, either by 
voluntary subscriplions or local taxation, and that “ a wiTH- 
DRAWAL OF @HE GRANT WOULD, THEREFORE, HAVE THE EF- 
peCPOP ENTIRELY CLOSING SOME, AND OF IMPAIRING MATERIALLY 
rik BRPICIENCY OF ALL, THESE VALUABLE INSTITUTIONS.* 
Private benevolence too, may, even could it be counted upon, 
assume the shape of sectarianisin, despite the great teaching of 
the Samaritan ; and ina country where party and religious 
feeling ran high as in treland, who can say that politics and 
ered, rather than physical pain and suffering, would not be- 
come the best claims to hospital admission. ‘That our doubt 
isnot fanciful is evidenced by the fact, that in the year 1837, 
the Adelaide Hospital was opened in Bride-street, all the 
patients of which were to be exclusively of the Protestant 
religion, and the profession of this religion was a necessary 
circumstance to secure admission. ‘There can be no objection 
whatever to the fact, that members of any rehgious communion 
should support Hospitals for their co-religionists if they be 
so disposed ; but in this instance religious liking degenerated 
into the grossest sectarianism, and by a bye-law of the Com- 
mittee of the Adelaide Hospital it was ruled, that no case of 
accident should be admitted unless the sufferer were a Protes- 
tant, and if in the momentary enthusiasm of excited humanity 
any accident case should be admitted without suflicient enquiry, 
and if it should be afterwards discovered that the afflicted 
person so admitted was not a Protestant, he should be forth- 
wilh discharged. ‘hese facts are undoubted, but to the credit 
of the members generally, very many withdrew their names as 
subscribers upon learning the existence of such a bye-law, and 
the hospital was closed in the year 1848. 
the principle upon which this bye-law was framed might 
become common in time, were the hospitals dependent upon 
Voluntary support ; even now, amongst the Roman Catholics, 
the Hospital of St. Vincent de Paul is a favorite, although not 
‘ectarian, because it belongs to a religious society of their own 
ny y od and the Charitable Infirmary, in Jervis-street, 
et 'e supporters of which are Roman Catholics, has been, 
derstand, recently opened to the attendance of the Sisters 
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* See ‘* Report,” p. 8. 
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of Charity, for those of the patients who may require their 
ministration. These two latter instances we give, not as show- 
ing a false principle, but as exhibiting a tendency which 
abused, might become virulently sectarian, as that to which we 
have referred, when writing above of the Adelaide Hospital, 

[t has been suggested that these institutions should, as we 
have already stated, be placed under the control of the Poor 
Law Commissioners ; to this we, in common with all who know 
the country, emphatically object ; it is opposed to the feeling of 
every industrious but poor person who may require Hospital 
relief ; and it is an effort to hand over those who are sick, but 
not paupers, to the supervision of a Board whose sphere of duty 
should on uo account be extended beyond that limit now im- 
posed upon it by the law; it is heartlessly and unjustly to transfer 
the sick to the supervision of a Commission ‘which does 
not acknowledge the existence of any class in the 
community between the pauper and the rate payer. We 
will not argue this question in our own words; it is fully, 
carefully, and ably stated for us by Dr. Corrigan, in his pam- 
phlet to which we have already referred ; writing, in the year 
1846, of the Amended Poor Law Act (6 and 7 Vic. 1843) he 
states his opimons thus :— 


‘The industrious tradesman, the hard working labourer who 
happens to be attacked with fever, and needs only hospital relief for 
a few days, should not be compelled to pass through the gate of the 
work-house to obtain it, nor should he be obliged to feel on his re- 
covery that he carries about on him the stain of work-house relief. 
Should his wife or daughters be taken ill they should not be con- 
demned to mingle with the idle, the dissolute, and abandoned, that 
must ever be found among the inmates of a work-house. There is 
more danger from such admixture in a fever hospital than in any 
other hospital, for patients when recovering from fever are necesst- 
rily thrown together as convalescents for several days before their 
discharge. These considerations alone, form, 1 think, very serious 
objections to the erection of fever hospitals within work-house pre- 
cincts. Bnt there are others. Fever hospitals thus erected will not 
fully attain their object ; the people will not avail themselves of 
them, or comparatively few but the most wretched. They will lie 
at home spreading contagion around, rather than enter an hosp! ‘ 
in connexion with a work-house, 1 do not speak without experienc 
on this point. Prior to the introduction of the poor law into Ire- 


land, the hospitals of the House of Industry Dublin, were a part . 
the Institution, and while more or less occupied by the sick grees! 
of the House of Industry, were at the same time open to the sick @ 
the city at large; in fact circumstanced then precisely 
proposed to circumstance the Union Fever Hospitals. 
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] heard it 
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stated by a distinguished member of the profession, who had been 
for many years connected with those hospitals, and whose celebrity 
would of itself have been sufficient to attract patients to them, that 
there was the greatest repugnance on the of the people to enter 
those hospitals, while the connexion with the House of Industry 
continued, When asked for the reason their invariable reply was, 
that they ‘did not like to mix with beggars.’ This is a feeling of 
honest pride that should be cherished instead of being broken down. 
Sickness should not be made a chain to drag a man into a poor-house. 
An hospital should be an institution provided for the decent, the 
honest, the industrious, who may be suffering from temporary sick- 
ness, or accident, to enable them to obtain what is only thus within 
their reach, the highest professional aid, to restore them as soon as 
possible to their former station in society, and should never be per- 
mitted to be made the medium of degrading its inmate to the level 
of apauper. The moral management of the people is of equal im- 
oe with their physical relief. The former has, I fear, been 
ost sight of, in confounding together the sick and the beggar. 

“T have heard it said, that the hospitals should be built within the 
precincts of the workhouses, as they are both supported out of the 
same rate. It might as well be argued that every county infirmary 
should be built within the walls of the county jail, and that honest 
men and virtuous women should be mixed with felons, because the 
grand jury cess is applied to the support of both. I do think that 
an hospital for the relief of the poor, virtuous, and industrious mem- 
ber of society, should never be within a workhouse wall.’* 


In this portion of our paper we have written of the various 
arguments which have been urged against, and for, the continu- 
ance of these grants, and have, in the course of our obser- 
vations, referred to certain inexplicable figures which ap- 
pear in a portion of the Census Returns, of 1851, relating 
to the Dublin Hospitals. We know not, as we have already 
stated, whether the Legislature may approve or reject the recom- 
mendation, that a grant of £16, 000, should be voted for the 
support of the Dublin Hospitals ; but we do know, that if the 
aoe of Commons shall accede to the wishes of the Committee, 

a will do so despite the evidence, the blundering evidence, 

care by the figures of the Census—and if they should 
a 0 ewes to those wishes, they will be mainly supported 
of facts tirgs y its extraordinary tables. The mistakes are all 
stand ‘ie ve so absurdly wrong, that one can hardly under- 
Ve refer aye ma such conclusions could have been formed. 
dna em thus, lest, hereafter, this Census might be 

pealed to as evidence ; and as it is possible that its tables 
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might suit the Zudpoles and Tapers of future Ministries better 
for quotation, than the Report of the Committee or the evidence 
taken before it, we shall here explain and note the chiefest, 
and the most remarkable of its errors. We must, however 
state, in the first instance, that wherever we refer to the 
blunders of the Census, with regard to Hospital accommoda. 
tion, these blunders are rendered the more glaring and 
absurd by the fact, that at page 100, of that Part oftle 
Report now before us, it is stated,—“ In calculating the 
amount of Hospital accommodation to the population, the 
proportions have been made upon the number of beds actual] 
available, and supported by the funds of the institution, upon 
the night of the 30th of March, 1851, and not upon the 
extent or area of the different buildings, which, in many 
instances, were capable of affording accommodation to a much 
greater number of persons than their incomes could at the 
moment support.” 

Among the many mischievous mistakes or misrepresentations 
of that portion of the Census now before us, Part LI. Report 
on the Status of Disease, we read at page 110, adie 1, 
Shewing the Number, Age, Sex, and of the Sick at their Ouwn 
Homes as returned ‘ On Form C., and whether Able or Unable 
to follow their usual Occupations ; together with their Propor- 
tion to the Population not provided with Indoor Medical Relief 
in the several Provinces, Cities and Towns in Ireland, that 
there were in Dublin, on the night of the 30th March, 185], 
the day on which the Census was taken, only 576 personssickat 
their‘‘ownliomes;” that is, that from about 278,000 inhabitants, 
only 576 were sick in their houses. If this were true, and 
taking the number of those sick in Hospital on that day to be 
correctly numbered in the Census, we find the figures to bes 
follow :— 

Population of Dublin, about, ... ... 278,000 

Sick in Hospital, on 30th March, L851, 1,053 

Sick in their own houses, ... ...  .- 576 
And these two latter items added, give a total of 1,629 
persons sick, in the city of Dublin, on the day on wht , 
the Census was taken. These are the figures of the Census; 
we call them mischievous, because they are false, and are 
false in a manner giving an argument of peculiar force to 
those who are desirous of showing that Dublin does not 
require Parliamentary aid for the support of its Hospitals, 
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for if, from its large population, only 576 persons 
were sick in their own houses, on a certain day, its Hospitals 
must be sufficient for the wants of its people, who should be, if 
the Census were true, the most healthy of any citizens upon 
the whole surface of the globe. 

Hewas an observing man who said, “you can prove anything 
by statistics;”and so you can, provided there be none, save your 
partizans, OF those who are ignorant, to examine them; but 
having examined these statistics, we most emphatically assert, 
that they prove nothing, except the drawing-numbers-out-of-a- 
hat-style of computation. It is absurd to state, that from a 
population of 278,000, only 756 were sick in their own 
homes on a certain day. We know it, and we know it to be 
a fact, that on the 80th day of March, 1851, more than 600 
visits were paid by the Dispensary Doctors of Dublin, to those 
Dispensary patients who were sick in their own houses. If 
this number be multiplied by four, to give the real number of 
chronic cases, that is, cases requiring visits only every three 
or four days, (some perhaps only once in the week,) we have 
2,400 of Dispensary patients sick in their own homes on a 
given day. Butif we turn to the middle and upper classes, 
and if we find that there are three hundred physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries in Dublin; and if we find that each 
of these sees ouly five patients each day, in the patients’ homes, 
(and an apothecary in good business sees from ten to twenty 
patients of the upper classes of tradesmen, clerks, and shop- 
keepers in bed,) we find the numbers sick at their own homes 
to be, ona given day, 1,500: and if we multiply this number 
by four, asin the first instance, and for the same reason, we find 
the total of this class sick, at their own residences on a given 
day, to amount to 6,000. If the totals of both classes be 
added together, the grand total of those sick in Dublin, in 
their own homes on a certain day, will be, we assert, 8,400,— 
but the Census states it at 576,—which leaves a balance, 
between its calculation and ours, of 7,824, 

The second blunder of the Census consists in the fact, that 
il Table 1—Showing the Locality, Date of Erection, Amount of 
Accommodation, and Number of Patients in each of the Infir- 
"aries, Fever, General and Special Hospitals, for the Temporary 

“ption of the sick in Ireland, as they existed on the night 
a March 1851, with the proportion of Accommodation 

€ Population not otherwise provided with Indoor Medical 
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| Royal Hospital Infirmary, Kil 
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leelief, the number of beds, as given by the Census, is actually 
538 beyond the number really available. 
table we place the numbers in the first 
totals of accommodation, as given by the Census; in the second 
column we present those totals as corrected by us:— 


In the following 
column, with the 


. aa 


Observations, 


mainham - - | 42 Public For Soldiers onlr. 
Charitable Infirmary, Jervis-st. - a) 50 : 
Steevens’ Hospital - 200 120 80 beds set aside for 
Constabulary, 
Mercer's Hospital - 70 60 7 
St. Mark's Ophthalmic Hospital - | 20 
Westmoreland Lock Hospital - lol 40 
Meath Hospital and County | 
Dublin Infirmary” - -| 100 
Hardwicke Fever Hospital 120 
, Fever Hospital and House of Re- | 
covery, Cork-street - - - | 120 
Richmond Surgical Hospital -~| 10 
Sir Patrick Duu's Hospital - 120 60 
Whitworth Chronic Hospital, | 
North Brunswick-street - -| 82 
Maison de Santé, George's-place- 20 A private Institution. | 
Whitworth Fever Hospital, Dram- 
condra- - - 36 | Closed in 1848 — Census states noretarm 
i could be obtained. f 
| City of Dablin Hospital ~ ~ | 100 60 
Coombe Lying-in Hospital | 40 } 
Anglesea Lying-in Hospital, Peter | 
street - - - ~ | 15 | 
' St. Vineent’s Hospital 100 Many, not Catholics, } 
object to entering 
even if recommended ai 
Rotunda Lying-in Hospital 140 100 by a subscriber. {| 
Upon this table we would observe, that the total number 0 
of beds, as given by the Census, is 1,616, but if from this our at 
deductions be taken, it should be only 1,126; and if the 20 beds ) 
of the Maison de Santé, the 36 beds of the Whitworth Fever Ww 
Hospital, Drumcondra, closed since 1848, and the 42 beds of ih 
the Royal Hospital be also subtracted from the total of the ec 
Census, the accommodation in beds in the Dublin Hospitals of 
will be 1,028, or 588 less than that stated in the ae 7 i 
Another point to be observed in this table 1s, ta 101 
although Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital is stated to afford accom- the 
modation to the number of 120 beds, we assert that it con- dir 
tains only 60, and we do so upon authority. We oe shi 
© ° ~° ° i re . \ 
that by a clause in Sir Patrick Dun’s Will, the ih Sui 
sors of Midwifery, and Medical Jurisprudence, are to de ™) cat 


: , ; ny 
out salary watil the Hospital shall be capable of supporting Lue ai 
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leds. Now ifthe Hospital supports 120 beds, Dr. Mont- 
gomery, as Professor of Midwifery, and Doctor Brady, as 
Professor of Jurisprudence, are entitled, by the provision of the 
Will, to their salaries—and as we have never yet learned that 
either of these gentlemen has ever received one farthing 
salary, we must presume that our figures are more correct 
than those furnished in the table of the Census. 

The reader can now understand the sources of that dissatis- 
faction which has been so generally expressed by those who 
are acquainted with the true history of this Blue Book. — Its 
mistakes are not confined to Dublin. We have heard, from 
the very best authority, that the Belfast Uospital has been 
disfranchised by some of the Colleges, as not supporting 
100 beds—yet, in the Census, it is stated to contain 240 ; 
and a like ridiculous error has been committed in the returns 
of one of the Cork Hospitals. ‘These random computations 
remind us of an odd passage in the Leligio Medici, where Sir 
Thomas Browne tells the reader that ‘ in philosophy, where 
truth seems doublefaced, there is no man more paradoxical 
than myself”’—so, in this Census, Part [7/., where facts and 
ligures seemed uncertain, the paradoxical statistician indulged 
his humor by such flights of arithmetic fancy as throwing 
open to the public a Miltary Hospital ; noting Drumeondra 
Fever Hospital for 36 beds, though closed these six years, 
and discovering only 576 persons sick in their own homes in 
theeity of Dublin, on the 80th March, 1851. 

Every man in Ireland is interested in the knowledge 
of these facts; all should know the bearings of this 
attempt to destroy the Hospitals and Medical Schools of 
Dablin, and should be aware of every event connected 
with the means, intentional and unintentional, designed and 
mnocent, by which the friends of centralization and unwise 
feonomy attempted to gain evidence to support their views 
of seuu-spoliation. 

Wehave sketched this history ; we have recounted the opin- 
is of various Committees, and Commissioners, and have stated 
Yr leans recommended by these well informed, and carefully 
ne eR Weareunw ling that the Dublin Hospitals 
sae, z royed ; that the Dublin Schools of Medicine, of 
migety, aud of Anatomy should be closed ; that Medical edu- 
"aah practical knowledge without which, a physician 

mm & potsoner, and a surgeon only a butcher,—and for 
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the diffasion of which, in our own city, Mosse, and Steevens, and 
Carmichael bequeathed their fortunes, should become an im. 
possibility, or an imposture. Because we are unwilling that 
these things should happen we have written thus, and two 
additional reasons, inciting us to this course, pressed strongly 
upon our mind—we wished to save the poor of the city from the 
devastating effects which must follow in the first epidemic which 
may afflict this nation ; and we desired to prove to our readers, 
that the claim of Dublin to these grants is founded in reason, 
supported by justice, backed by authority, and rendered irrefuta- 
bleandinalienable by the force of all these, and by facts, figures, 
and patent proofs. If even the reeommendations of the Commit. 
tee of 1854 be now adopted, who can assert that the grants are 
secure, and that some man who weiglis life and health in the 
balance of political economy may not, in a few years, once more 
attacktheseInstitutions which are to-day objects of Parliamentary 
support. What matters it that the Committee has just recom. 
mended a continuance of the grant. Such was the recommen 
dation of the Commissioners of 1842, and yet the Committee 
of 1849 desired the abrogation of the grants; the Hospitals 
are, for the present, saved, because men of ability, learning, and 
honesty have labored to defend them. 

Knowing these things, believing too, that when the next 
effort against the Hospitals shall be essayed, men of ability 
inferior to those lately examined may be their only supporters, 
we have endeavoured here, to place all the facts of the case, 
as proved by these, and others, before the reader, that thus 
he may be able to form his own judgment, and to defend 
the most important and meritorious of our Institutions ; thus 
he ean prove, to the doubting or the carping, the facts upon 
which the Committee of the House of Commons of 1554 founded 
the recommendations of their Report—recommendations 80 
perfectly epitomized in the words—“ The City of Dublinisina 
position peculiar to itself, as compared with other towns of the 
empire. It is a metropolis for the poor, but not for the rich. 
lt would be impossible to raise a sufficient sum to preserve 
the Hospitals in an efficient state, either by voluntary subscrip> 
tions or local taxation; a withdrawal of the grant would, there- 
fore, have the effect of entirely closing some, and of impairing 
materially the efficiency of all these valuable institutions. 








Arr VL—ENGLISH SONGS AND ENGLISH MUSIC. 


The Illustrated Book of English Songs, From the Sixteenth to 
the Nineteenth Century. Third Edition. Llustrated London 
Library. London: Ingram and Cook. 1853. 


We confess to a partiality for the old music—We would 
add to Mr. Hardeastle’s declaration of a fondness for old 
things, a love of old music—There is an influence in its sound, 
in the sound of the strains that we were wont to hear upon 
our nurse’s knee in the old time, of a soothing and perhaps 
saddening character, which the finest productions of modern 
days fail to excite. Elow beautifully and how truly has Zhe 
Duke in Twelfth Night, expressed this, when he asks for 

« That old and antique song we heard last night,” 


And says— 
“ Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More than light airs and recollected terms, 
Of these most brisk and giddy pacéd times.” 
And again, when addressing Viola, he exclaims— 
“ Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain ; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their threads with bones, 
Do use to chaunt it; it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.”— 

It is especially in the old songs of our native land that 
these influences are felt ; in those songs of which the 
words and music are hallowed by memory, and which, like 
the mournful tale, told by * Carril of other times,” send 
our souls back to the ages of old, and the days of other 
hte oe ny 
years—The old song has gladdened the hearts of our fathers 
i the Baronial Halls now crumbling into ruins; it has 
awakened the echoes and startled the dull ear of the 
night, when in the pale moonlight it was sung by the shepherd 
Patching, hi flocks on the lonely hillside ;—the youthful maiden 
“ sung it to the music of her spinnet or harpsichord, when, 
? iundred years ago, she soothed her passion, or cheered her 
ather’s guests with its strains. It comes to us as fresh and 
sishounted in its influences, as though but the breath of an 
our; and when we, of the present generation, shall have given 
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place to another, it shall still cheer and soothe, and sadden our 
children’s children, and perhaps keep our memory green, when 
other memorials and tokens shall have vanished and beey 
forgotten. 

When the children of Israel were carried into bondage, 
when the fetters were mveted on their limbs, and a life of 
hopeless slavery appeared their lot, they hung upon the willows, 
that grew by the banks of the proud Kuphrates, those 
harps on which in their own land. when free and happy, they 
were wout to awaken the strains of their native music. 
Hlow beautifully has the Psalmist shown, in a few simple 
words, the deep and total prostration of their hopes and spints, 
when he thus describes them as replying to their  eaptors’ 
commands, that they should sing to them the songs of Sion— 
‘* How shall we sing the songs of the Lord ina foreign land?” 
How entirely must they have been subdued—how totally 
wasted and cut down, when they found themselves unequal to 
the task, that to other exiles had been a pleasing anda 
soothing solace? The emigrant, forced by the pressure of 
want at home to forsake his native hills, and seek the wild 
unknown shores of a far distant land, hears, in the still mght, 
musing on his country and his home, the strains of his country’s 
music. ‘The singer, an exile like himself, is singing one of the 
old songs of the loved country! ‘The sounds floating on the 
air, sink softly and sadly upon the listener’s heart ; a thousand 
recollections rise in his soul. He beholds once more, with all 
the vividness of reality, the fields, the streams, the hills and 
valleys, where he first heard that song; the days of his child- 
hood rise before him, in all their fresh and pure reality, and the 
worn, and harassed, and broken man is, once again, the joyous, 
and careless, and happy boy. 

Whatever may be the merits of our song writers, 1m a poetical 
point of view, the literature of these countries is singularly rich 
in charming songs married to music asexquisite.—The gentus 0! 
Arneand of Purcell hasillustrated thesongs of Shakspere, adding 
another beauty to the creations of his fancy. Dramatic writers 
are, amongst us, usually the best song writers, and this 18 well 
illustrated in the instance of Shakspere—No Dramatic writer 
has interspersed, among his plays, so many and such perfect 
lyrics: of his fourteen comedies, but three or four are 
without songs, and he has lost no suitable occasion of declar- 
ing his fondness for music. Every one is familiar with Lorenzos 
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“The reason is your spirits are attentive ! 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race, of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ! 

[f they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music : therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and floods 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus ! 

Let no such man be trusted.” 
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description of its effects, when, in reply to Jessica, who says,— 
«| am never merry, when I hear sweet music,” he exelaims— 


And just before, when he directs Stephano tohave the music 


“Tow sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the als of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Sull quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ! 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


In The Tempest Shakspere has created an Island, the 


removed to the open air, how exquisitely does he describe 
the moonlight scene, and the effect of melody— 


Vv » M4 ’ 5 ‘ ° : s . . 
“ air of which is musical—Ariel, that most etherial of 
os Hloating invisible in the air, uses his songs to perplex, 
yet charm, Ferdinand, aud when at last released from his 
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captivity, and from his attendance on his master, Prospero, 
now joyfully does he burst forth into that blithest of 
songs, to which Arne has given a melody so illustrative of its 
spirit. With what joyous exultation does he anticipate the 
perfect freedom of his flight, the wanton playfulness of his new 
existence—following summer in its course round the globe, 
his life one perpetual summer day, and then, no longer able 
to contain lus delight at the prospect, he carols forth, with 
overflowing glee— 


“ Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


Never surely was there a song so meet for a merry sprite. 
As you like it, that sweetest picture of sylvan life, contains 
many songs, and to them has Arne, again, with complete suc- 
cess, applied the powers of his rich musical genius: Slow, 
blow, thou winter wind, is also a fine specimen of music 
married to the verse. ‘The music breathes the spirit of the 
words, tender melancholy, and plaintively complaining ;—how 
sweetly does Amiens picture the simplicity of a wood-man’s exis- 
tence,reclining under the spreading shade of the greenwood tree, 
and tuning his pipe to the music of the wild bird.—In 
Cymbeline, how suitably do Cloten’s musicians waken /mogen, 
with, Hark the lark! What sweeter matin strain could a 
lover select with which to wake his mistress, than this glee 
as harmonized by Dr. Cooke, in which we can fancy that 
we hear the thrilling notes of the lark, as soaring aloft he 
pierces the air with his song, caroling even “ at Heaven's 
gate.”—In the Merchant of Venice there occurs, in the 
third act, the song, or now, with Bishop’s music, world- 
known duet, el? me where is fancy. The fourth aet 
of Measure for Measure opens with the song, Zuke, oA 
take those lips away, ascribed by some to Nicholas Breton, 
by others to Beaumont and Fletcher,—and the last act ol 
Love’s Labour Lost, concludes with a song supposed to be 
sung by Spring —When daisies pied and violets blue, the 
sweetmusic of which (for it we are again indebted to Arne) 


would probably be never heard on the stage, were it not usually 


sung by Rosalind in As you like it, when it happens that 
the actress personating that character can sing.—The following 
song, from The Two Gentlemen of’ Verona, has been set to 
a very pleasing melody :— 
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Who is Sylvia ? what is she P 

That all our swains commend her ; 
Holy, fair and wise is she ; 

‘The heavens such grace did lend her 
That she might admired be. 


Is she kind as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness ; 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness ; 
And being helped inhabits there. 


‘Then to Sylvia let us sing, 
That Sylvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing, 
Upon the dull earth dwelling ; 
To her let us garlands bring! 


Lock’s music has become identified with Macbeth.—In 
this music how admirably the wild unearthly character is dis- 
played—the music sung by Hecate is particularly fine, and 
though, it is true, the words are not Shakspere’s, yet asso- 
ciated as they have been with such music, they are not unworthy 
of him. The devilish exultation of the Witches at the prospect 
of the sanguinary deeds of Macbeth, and which they call on 
one another to show by dancing to “ the echo of a hollow 
hill’—the solemn dignity of Hecate, anointed with “ new 
fallen dew from church yard yew,” the “dainty pleasure,” “ to 
sail in the air, while the moon shines fair,” are all expressed 
with an original strength, a force, and spirit and massive power, 
which have never been excelled, and probably never equalled. 
To us, and we confess it without hesitation, no small part of 
the attraction of the representation of this noble play—and we 
have never missed it without regret—lies in this inimitable 
music, which, when well performed, as such music should 
always be, forcibly realizes all the wild mysterious influence of 
the weird sisters on the blasted heath. 

We are aware that many affect to despise the composition of 
songs, and to consider such productions as easy and simple, and 
yet it is undoubted, that to excel in song writing 1s no mean 
indication of genius.—To condense into a few lines all the 
tenderness of love, or the martial fire of war, all the soft sim- 
plicity of rural life, or the overflowing hilarity of convivial glee, 
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demands a considerable exercise of skill, combined with high 
poetic inspiration. We find it impossible to agree in opinion 
with a popular author, himself one of our best modern song 
writers, that our literature is particularly barren of songs, It 
is true, as he remarks, that none of our first geniuses have made 
songs the chief subject of the exercise of their powers, or have 
devoted themselves exclusively, or even earnestly to their 
production; but they have, from time to time, scattered, through 
their larger works, many pearls of song, which, if they do not 
entirely enrich our literature, will for ever save it from the 
imputation of poverty.—It is not our present intention to 
trace elaborately the progress of the ballad, and subsequently 
of the song—our attention shall be chiefly directed to those 
songs which are associated in our minds with their music, to 
which every real song should be easy of adaptation.—We have 
already glanced at the songs so numerously interspersed 
among the plays of Shakspere, and have noticed, with satis- 
faction, the good taste and correct judgment of our best cow- 
posers, in selecting these songs for their musical inspirations : 
how forcibly does the humility of these sons of real genius 
contrast with the vanity of many modern composers, who are 
unable to find, among the songs of our eminent poets, any worthy 
of their labor; and who can only condescend to bestow their 
strains on songs expressly written, and designed for that honor. 
The result inevitably is—songs without poetry, and music 
without melody. 

It would doubtless surprize many of our readers to 
learn, that the song very familiar in their younger days, 
Cherry Ripe, is the production of a poet who lived so 
long ago as the beginning of the 17th century. Robert 
Herrick is the writer of many pleasing songs, of which Cherry 
Ripe is, perhaps, best known to the general public, a populanty 
doubtles, not altogether unattributable to the pleasing music to 
which, some thirty years ago, it was set by Mr. Charles Horn. 
Among Herrick’s other songs are, Gather ye rose buds, while 
ye may, the idea of which he has borrowed from Spenser, 
and which Campbell called a “sweetly Anacreontic” song,— 
Go, happy Rose, and that addressed to his mistress, Choose 
me for your Valentine. George Wither, one of that now nume- 
rous band of geniuses who, forsaking the dry study of the law, 
originally adopted from immature choice, or from necessity, 
for the more congenial pursuits of literature, 1s the author of 
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some beautiful songs, amongst which Zhe Shepherd's Reso- 
lution is remarkable no less for its philosophical good sense 
than it is pleasing for its poetry.—It gives a good practical 
lesson to all despairing swains, who, overwhelmed with anguish 
at the cruelty of their respective “ ladye loves,” breathe nothing 
but self-destruction and death—a lesson which, if learned and 
applied, would have preserved to the world (if indeed worth 
reserving) many an ardent youth cut off by suicidal hand in 
early life—that is, if Rosalind be not a libeller of all true lovers, 
when she says, that men have died ere now in the olden 
time, and worms have eaten them, but not for love.” This 
song has been set to music by Mr. Henry Phillips, the most 
truthful and expressive interpreter of our songs, whether 
Amorous, Naval, or Bacchanalian. Dr. Warton has erroneously 
ascribed another of Wither’s songs, [ loved a lass, a faire one, 
to Taylor, the Water Poet. ’ 

Thomas Heywood, whom Charles Lamb has called a prose 
Shakspere, and who was born about the end of the sixteenth 
century, is the author of a song which Mozart deemed 
worthy of his music, and which was a favorite and popular 
lyric some thirty years ago. It runs thus :— 


Pack clouds away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow, 

Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft, 
To give my love good morrow. 

Wings from the wind, to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’]l borrow ; 

Bird, plume thy wing—nightingale, sing, 
To give my love good morrow, 


Wake from thy nest, robin redbreast ; 
Sing, birds, in every furrow ; 

And from each hill, let musie shrill, 
Give my fair love good morrow. 

Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 

: Stare, linnet, and cock sparrow ; 

You pretty elves, among yourselves, 

Sing my fair love good moroow ! 


a eoophies Marlowe, a poet and dramatist of the Eliza- 
ethan age, is the author of a beautiful song, The pas- 
sionate Shepherd to his love, commencing, *f Come live with 
me and be my love.” ‘There has been some controversy about 
the authorship < | 

Shek orship of this pleasing song. It has been ascribed to 
suaxspere, and published with his name attached, and Parson 
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Evans, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, sings a few of the 
lines; but the manner in which it is there introduced, rather 
favors the presumption that the song is not Shakspere’s, 
Isaac Walton, in his Complete Angler, we think with justice 
ascribes the song to Marlowe, and Shakspere, with even 
stronger claims to the authorship, can well afford to surrender 
the merit of its composition. 

Our space would not admit even a passing notice of a 
number of songs of considerable merit, the productions of 
Suckling, Brown, Edmund Waller, and many others ; especially 
as we wish particularly to direct our attention to those songs 
which have been associated with music. 

The production of Zhe Beggar's Opera introduced to the 
public a class of songs which, while they possessed a high 
degree of musical excellence, were peculiarly adapted to 
memory, and ‘to please the popular taste. That they 
should be successful in this last particular, affords no mean 
criterion of their intrinsic worth. The idea of the opera is 
said to have originated with Swift, who remarked to Gay, that 
a “* Newgate pastoral might make a pretty sort of thing.” It 
is said that its principal purpose was to ridicule the Italian 
Opera, but it is now regarded much more as an illustration of 
the beauties of old English melody, from which the airs were 
chiefly selected and arranged by Dr. Pepusch to Gay’s words. * 
It was first performed in 1727, at Lincoln’s Inn-fields, having 
been previously refused at Drury-lane. It had an uninter- 
rupted run of sixty-three nights, and gave occasion tu the 
saying, that it had made Gay rich, and Rich (the manager) 
gay. ‘The profits of the opera were not considerable; Gay 
realized a sum of but £400; but the Lord Chamberlain 
having refused to license a second part of the opera called 
Polly, Gay’s friends, and the party in opposition, came for- 
ward, and raised by subscription, asum of £1,200. Many of 
the allusions in Ze Beggar's Opera were considered to have a 
political character, and the quarrel scene,in particular, between 
Peachum and Lockit, as a burlesque of a serious qu 
which arose one day between Sir Robert Walpole and Lord 
Townsend, at the house of Colonel Selwyn; but others, seeing 








* Ireland, in his ‘‘ Hogarth Illustrated,” tells us of an Italian, we 
concluded a speech, calculated to throw Gay’s talents into contem at, Me 
‘* Sare, this simple Signor, did try to pelt my Contrimen out of Engi 
wid ‘ lomps of Pudding,’ ” this being the old name of one of Gay » @¥* 
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no political allusion, have designated it asa burlesque of the 
celebrated scene, in Shakspere’s Judins Cesar, between Brutus 
and Cassius. ee 

Miss Fenton, the original Polly, had the good fortune to 
captivate the Duke. of Bolton, and eventually become his 
Duchess ; bat Thomas Walker, the original Mackeath, owed his 
ruin to the success which attended his performance. His success 
made him the associate and companion of men of much higher 
rank than his own, who, pleased with his conversation and flow 
of spirits, introduced him into habits which speedily procured 
his dismissal from the London stage, aud he died, seven or 
eight years afterwards in Dublin, in absolute penury. 

An amusing story is told of Joe Hall, the original Lockit 
In the year 1730, the scene room at Covent Garden Theatre 
had taken fire, to the great alarm of the audience, and Rich, 
the manager, desired Joe Hall to go upon the stage and relieve 
the public anxiety by an explanation, which he did as follows :— 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, for Heaven’s sake don’t be fnght- 
ened, don’t stir, keep your seats, the fire is almost extin- 
guished, but even if it was not, we have a reservoir of one 
hundred hogsheads of water over your heads, that would drown 
you all in a few minutes.” 

With the tendency and influence of Zhe Beggar’s Opera, in a 
moral point of view, we have at present no concern, but we are 
strongly of opinion that its success is attributable solely to the 
beauty of the airs with which it is interspersed, and the skill 
and feeling with which, in successive representations, these airs 
have been and continue to be sung. We are softened bythe 
pathos of Polly’s, Oh Ponder well ; soothed by the sweetness of 
Macheath’s, When the heart of'a man,and roused by the spirit of 
Mato the Aint’s, Fill every glass, and Let us take the road. 

We have stated that Gay wrote an opera entitled Poddy, 
acontinuation of Zhe Beggars Opera, which the Lord Cham- 
berlain refused to license, but which was subsequently per- 
formed at the Haymarket Theatre, in 1777. Asin Zhe Beggar's 
Opera, the songs were written to old airs, such as Waly Waly 
up the Bank, O Jenny come tie Me, Christ Ohurch Bells, Hunt 
the Squirrel, Down in a Meadow, &c. &c. Inferior: in 
ary Tespect to The Beggar's Opera, it was even more 
7 ee on account of its grossness and indelicacy. 
mh, te-appears in the West Indies, in the course of her 
= ung after Macheath, who has received an inadequate 

ward of his merits, ina sentence of transportation, and whom 
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she pursues with all the fondness of her earlier attachment ; she 
there meets with Diana Trapes, who is driving her disrepu- 
table trade with vigor, on, as she herself expresses it, “ the 
other side of the herring pond.”” Mrs. Trapes endeavours to 
secure Polly for a wealthy customer, Mr. Ducat, into whose 
house Pol/y enters as aservant. Macheath, under the name of 
Morano, has, from a highwayman, become a pirate, and 
married Jenny Diver, to satisfy whose jealous watchfulness he 
has consented to dye his complexion black, and so avoid the 
chance of recognition by any of his numerous female dupes, 
Eventually Po//y, disguised as a man, falls in with a party of 
Indians, who, having taken Macheath prisoner in battle, appease 
offended Justice by his death; and Pod/y, informed of lis exe- 
cution, which she too late tries to prevent, is at first overwhelmed 
with grief at her loss, and justly indignant at the boldness 
with which Jenny Diver asserts her claim to conjugal dignity, 
yet subsequently consoles herself, by accepting the hand and 
fortune of an Indian prince, rejoicing in the euphonious title of 
Cowwakee. This Opera was unsuccessful, though, indeed, 
no very strenuous efforts appear to have been made, either to 
ensure its success or give it a very lasting trial. 

Gay’s dAcis and Galatea would, probably, never have 
obtained any great notice were it not for its being associated 
with Handel’s music. This musical drama, or as it is usually 
called, Serenata, containssome of that composer’s most delightful 
music.—It was not intended for representation in the usual 
manner of an opera, though it was, in the year 1782, 80 
performed at the Haymarket Theatre. Some years ago it was 
again produced in this way at Drury-lane Theatre, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Macready; and though the attempt 
was then generally looked upon as unsuccessful, we are ourselves 
strongly disposed to think that Mr. Macready’s usual good 
taste and excellent judgment were not on this, any more than 
on any other occasion, at all deficient; we think it quite 
possible to make Acis and Galatea, with suitable action and 
scenery, a most pleasing musical piece, and our opinion 02 
this point is much fortified by the judicious and elegant 
manner in which it has been recently so produced by Mr. 
Harris, at the Theatre in this city.* 


ania ce 


* We trust that Mr. Harris has many more such treats in store one 
Dublin play-going public, and that it will not be long before we shall : 
an opportunity of being present at the representation of the ** Lempest, 
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Black-eyed Susan is, with the Beggar’ s Opera, and Acis and Gal- 
atea, the only production of Gay’s fancy which is associated, in its 
reputation, with music. This well known song was composed, or 
adapted, from an old air, by Leveridge, a well known dramatic 
singer about the end of the seventeenth century, and who is said 
to have challenged all England to singa bass song with him for 
one hundred guineas. Gay is stated to have written this song on 
Mrs. Montford, the actress, a rte win of Cibber. This 
lady having been unfortunate enough, after her retirement from 
the stage, to be deprived of her senses, and having, in a lucid 
interval, ascertained that Hamlet, (in which she had been 
accustomed to play Ophelia with great success) was to be per- 
formed, escaped from restraint, reached the Theatre while 
the piece was in progress ; contriving to get behind the 
scenes, she made her way on the stage, and passing the lady 
who had performed in the beginning of the play, exhibited, 
with startling reality, the madness of Ophelia. ‘The exertion 
and excitement produced their results in her death, a few days 
after, 

An amusing parody of Black-eyed Susan was written 
upon Sir William Curtis, of gastronomic celebrity, and 
had its origin, in his having, in the year 1809, accompanied 
the Walcheren expedition. We are able to recollect but two 
of the verses, which, if our memory fails us not, ran thus :— 


All in the Downs the fleet was moor’d, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When Castlereagh appear’d on board, 
Oh! whereshallI my Curtis find? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
Does my fat William sail among your erew ? 


William, who high upon the poop, 
Rocked by the billows to and fro, 
Heard as he supped his turtle soup, 
The well known Viscount’s voice below, 
The spoon drops greasy from his savoury hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 


tee et 





and hearing all the deli 
J ghtful music of that play, produced without 
a For what he has done Mr. Harris is deserving of the highest 
“ ude We trust his efforts have produced, and will continue to 
Ling wie merely praise and reputation, but substantial and 
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Of Arne’s contributions to our music, particularly of the 
music which he composed for so many of Shakspere’s songs, y 
have already written, and had he never composed P86 ‘ 
or the airs of the songs in Love in a Village, those would ane 
have sufliced to ake him remembered amongst us. His = 
to Milton’s Comus is worthy of the poetry; and while a sin , 
ship, bearing the English flag, floats upon the sea, his Aude Bri. 
tannia will not be forgotten, The Masque called A//red, in which 
it occurs, was written jointly by Thompson and Mallet and 
was first performed in honor of the birth-day of the Princess of 
Brunswick—with the exception of Rule Britannia it is entirely 
forgotten. ‘Thousands still think with pleasure, and with all 
the sweet remembrance of early joys, of that period when the 
hoarded shilling was cheerfully expended, for a crowded and 
inconvenient seat in the midst of heat and dust, to hear 
Braham, or Incledon, or still earlier, the unrivalled Billington, 
singing with the fervid expression of real feeling, some of those 
delightful compositions which, alas! have now become un- 
fashionable, and which our modern amateurs and professionals 
avoid with a delicate horrorof every thing antiquated.—Never- 
theless, their charm, for the man of real taste, will never die, 
and we may well write of them in the nervous language of 
Carlyle, which he applies to all worth, and illustrates by the 
exainple of an immortal song wniter— 

“ Beautiful it is to see and understand that no worth known 
or unknown can die, even this earth. ‘The work an unknown 
good man has done, is like a vein of water flowing, hidden 
underground, secretly making the ground green: it flows, 
and flows, it joins itself with other veins and veinlets; one 
day it will start forth as a visible perennial well. ‘Ten duinb 
centuries had made the speaking Dante ; a well he of many 
veinlets. William Burnes, or Burns, was a poor peasant, could 
not prosper in his ‘seven acres of nursery ground,’ nor any 
enterprize of trade and toil: had ‘to thole a factor’s snash,’ and 
read attorneys’ letters in his poor, poor hut, ‘which threw us 
all into tears;’ a man of no money capital at all; yet a brave 
man, awise and just, in evil fortune faithful, unconquerable 
to the death. And there wept withal among the others, a boy 
named Robert, witha heart of melting pity, of greatness au 
fiery wrath ; and his voice, fashioned here by his poor father, 
does it not already reach, like a great elegy, like a stern pre 
phecy, to the ends of the world? Let me make the songs 
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and you shall make the laws ! What chancellor, king, senator, 
begirt with never such sumptuosity, dyed velvet, blaring and 
celebrity, could you have named in England, that was so 
momentous as that William Burns P Courage !” 

The songs of William Shield, even in these days of ultra 
refinement, are sometimes heard, and certainly never without 
pleasure, by the lover of pure and sweet melody. With tlhe 
exception of Charles Dibdin, Shield has, perhaps, produced more 
songsof meritthan any other English composer. Zhe Thorn, 
written by him for Incledon, is still a great and deserved favorite 
with the elders of these days; we still remember Incledon's 
singing of it with delight; we have often heard the words of 
this song attributed to Burns, but we think it owes its produc- 
tion to O’Keeffe, who furnished the words of many of Shield’s 
songs, and in whose piece of Zhe Farmer, occurs that beauti- 
fal song, Fre around the huge oak, one of Shield’s happiest 
efforts. ‘The merit of having written the best, if not the only 
good hunting song we possess, is due to Shield. Old Tow/er, 
the words of which were also supplied by O’Keeffe, is a spirited 
and stirring song, and requires, in the singing, a compass of 
voice that few can bring to the task—even Incledon only ven- 
tured to sing it in the years of his prime. Shield has, in one 
instance, selected the words for his music from Shakspere, and 
has written an exquisite three-part song, or glee, we regret to 
write now but seldom heard, the words of which are to be found 
in the first scene of the Midsummer Nights Dream, where 
Helena extols the envied bliss of Hermia in being beloved by 


Demetrius— 


“O happy fair! 
Your eyes are loadstars, and your tongues sweet air! 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear.” 


One of his airs in the Poor Soldier, A rose tree in full bearing, 
isnow well known asthe music of Moore’s, 1’d mourn the hopes 
that leave me. 

A characteristic of the songs of Charles Dibdin is tlie fact, 
that the words and music were both written by himself.—His 
Sailor's Journal, Lovely Nan, While the lads of the vil- 
lage, from The Quaker, and, I locked up all my treasure, 
are among the best of these ; and when we take into consider- 
ation that he wrote from thirteen {o fourteen hundred songs, it 
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is a matter of surprize that so many are above mediocrity, 
His entertainment, in which he was the sole performer, singing 
his own songs, accompanying himself on the piano, and connect. 
ing the songs by prose, was probably the original of all such, 
though his cotemporary, George Alexander Stevens, is generally 
considered as the inventor of this class of entertainment, sub- 
sequently improved by Mathews, and now so common. 

The Bay of Biscay was one of Incledon’s most favorite songs, 
The words were written by Alexander Cherry, a native of Lim- 
erick, who was for some years the principal comic actor at our 
Smock-Alley Theatre. ‘The music was composed by John Davy, 
and it is said was suggested to him by Incledon, who having 
heard, ata public house in Wapping, some negro sailors singing 
in chorus an air which pleased him much, sang it subsequent- 
ly for Davy, and furnished him with the now celebrated Bay 
of Liseay. Cherry was the writer of another well known 
song, Zom Moody, the music of which was composed by 
Shield. ‘Those who cannot recollect Incledon’s singing of the 
Bay of Biscay, may, perbaps, have heard Braham's performance 
of it when in his prime, and thus been enabled to form an 
idea of the effect produced by the former. 

No composer has, perhaps, in his music, more happily caught 
the spirit of the poetry to which he has united that music, than 
Thomas Carter, in Bishop Percy’s song—Nannie wilt thou 
gang with me? which Robert Burns justly affirmed to be the 
most beautiful composition of its kind in the English language. 
All the plaintive tenderness of the words is expressed again Mm 
tlle music, and we have never heard it sung and been charmed 
with its melody, without regretting the small number of Carter’s 
compositions. As a contrast to the sweet softness of this arr, 
may be mentioned his well known song, Stand fo your guns, 
my hearts of oak, which Braham used to sing so powerfully. 
Carter was an Irishman, had been brought up in the choir of 
Christ Church, and was organist to Werburgh’s Church 1m 
Dublin. O’Keeffe, in his Recollections, tells us the following 
anecdote of him :— 

“T wrote the epilogue to Mr. Cowley’s comedy of 4 Bold 
Stroke for a Husband, produced at Covent Garden, in the 
year 1783; it was partly musical, and to a pretty simple tune 
that I heard at the house of Gilbert Mahon, in Saint ape! 
Square. He was the tinest singer in a room I ever heard, ani 
sang it accompanying himself with his guitar ; On my admiring 
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the tune, he told me I was very welcome to it,if of anyuse tome. 
The next day I wrote words to it. Mr. Cowley’s comedy was 
acted, and Mrs. Mattocks warbled the epilogue with great 
success; Longman and Broderip, music-sellers in the Hay- 
market, entered into treaty with me for the purchase of it, 
and I agreed to sell it to them, the words being my own, and 
the music the gift, as | considered, of Gilbert Mahon. A few 
days after, Thomas Carter, the composer, called upon me in 
high indignation ; he said the music was his own original com- 
position, that Mahon had no right to sing it to me, I had no 
right to put words to it; Mrs. Mattocks had no right to sing 
iton the stage, the band had no right to accompany her in 
it; and Longman and Broderip had no right to buy it of 
me, or sell it to the public in their shop. On this’ ex- 
planation, I relinquished to Carter his own property, but 
had much difficulty in calming the enraged musician.— We 
were shut up a long time in a room in the Blueposts Tavern, 
in St. Alban’s-street, and though | made him a present of my 
own words to sell, he would scarcely listen to me, Men of 
genius are sincere, even in their wildest paroxysms of anger. 
| was therefore induced to soothe, rather than resent, Carter’s 
passion. | told him, if he would be quiet and lend me his fine 
ears, | would sing hima song. I sang his own delightful com- 
position of ANanuy wilt thou gang with me? We were 
at last friends,” 

Hook’s pleasing song, Zhe Lass of Richmond Hill, is 
now but rarely heard. Mr, Hook wrote a vast number of 
songs for the Vauxhall Gardens, and other places of 
amusement, He was father of Theodore Hook of facetious 
memory. ‘The music of this song was long ascribed by the 
public to the Prince of Wales. ‘The words are said by some, 
to have been written by Mr. Upton, who like Hook, contri- 
buted a great number of the songs sung at the places of public 
amusement in his time; Sir Jonah Barrington, however, i iis 
Personal Recollections, gives The Lass of Richmond UMill to 
Leonard M‘Nally, the author of Rodin Hood, and a well 
known member of the Irish Bar. Mr. M‘Nally had, it appears, 
become enamoured of the daughter of a London attorney, who 
had a villa on Richmond Hill, and presented her this song, 
as an offering of his muse, and declaration of his love :— 

On Kichmond Hill there lives a lass 
More bright than May-day morn, 
Whose charms all other maids surpass, 
A rose without athorn, 
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This lass so neat, with smiles so sweet , 
Has won my right good will, 

I'd crowns resign, to call her mine, 
Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill. 


Ye zephyrs gay that fan the air, 
And wanton through the grove 

Oh whisper to my charming fair, 
I die for her I love! 

How happy will the shepherd be 
Who calls this nymph his own ; 

Oh may her choice be fixed on me, 
Mine’s fixed on her alone. 


Dear Tom this Brown Jug, is still a favorite song. The 
air is an old English one, but it has been attributed to Shield, 
and with some appearance of truth, as the song occurs in 
O’Keefle’s Opera of The Poor Soldier. The words are usually 
ascribed to the Rev. Francis Fawkes, who was Vicar of Hayes, 
in Kent, inthe year 1777. He was the author of some mis- 
cellaneous poems, and translated Anacreon, ‘Theocritus, Mus- 
zeus, and Apollonius Rhodius, and was, with Woty, Iditor of 
the Poetical Calendar. He issaid to have derived the subject of 
this song from an Kpigram of Hieronymus Amaltheus, called 
Horologium pulvereum. ‘he family of the Amalthei, was 
celebrated for having furnished many members of equal 
genius. Jerome, of whom we have made mention, was born 
at Oderzo, in 1590. He rose to some eminence as a physician, 
and is placed by Muretus at the head of Italian writers of Latin 
poetry. His epigram De Gemellis Luscis, is considered by 
the curious in such matters, as one of the neatest and most 
perfect extant. As many of our readers probably have never seen 
it, we may be pardoned for subjoining it, as also a translation 
into English, which though indifferent, is the best we have 
been able to discover:— 


Lumine Acon dextro, Capta est Leonilla sinistro, 
Et poterat forma vincere uterque Deos; 
Parve puer! lumen quod habes, concede sorori, 
Sic tu, Caecus Amor, Sic erit Illa Venus. 


Acon his right, Leonilla her left eye, 
Doth want ; yet each in form the Gods outvie ; 

Sweet boy, with thine, thy sister's sight improve, 
So shall she, Venus be, thou God of Love. 
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We may add that Moreri doubts this epigram was written by 
Amaltheus, and says he borrowed it from the Greek.* 

Sally in our Alley, now so rarely heard, was once a 
very favorite song, though its only merit is in the music. 
Carey, besides being known as the author of Chrononhoton- 
thologos, and The Dragon of Wantley, has had his name 
associated with the still existing controversy, as to the author- 
ship of God Save the King. Dr. Clarke, the author of the 
air best known as ’Z%s woman that seduces all mankind, im 
The Beggar’s Opera, is considered by some to have clearly 
proved the title of Dr. Bull, Organist of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Chapel Royal, to this fine air, and to have shewn that it was 
composed by Bull, to celebrate the escape of James I, 
from The Gunpower Plot ; others still think that Henry Carey’s 
claims to the authorship are the best founded. 

Crazy Jane is another of those songs which seem in a fair way 
to be totally forgotten. We are told, in the Life of Al. G. Lewis, 
that this song was suggested to him by an adventure of Lady 
Charlotte Campbell,now Lady Charlotte Bury,whose personal at- 
tractions it appears, had exercised their inflence on Lewis, upon 
meeting her at the seat of the Duke of Argyle, Inverary Castle. 
Wandering with this lady through the woods surrounding the 
Castle, they encountered a female maniac, and the alarm excited in 
the mind of Lady Campbell, by the meeting, suggested to Lewis 
this pleasing song, rendered subsequently still more popular by 
Miss Abram’s music. One of the sources of amusement adopted 
by his Grace’s guests, to beguile the occasional tedium of 
country existence, was the publication of a weekly paper, 
called The Bugle, manuscript copies of which were laid each 
morning on the breakfast table. Lewis was, of course, a 
frequent contributor, and in this, for the first time, Crazy 
Jane appeared. Among the compositions of Lewis, which had 
their origin here, was the following, in which Lady Charlotte 
Campbell was again the source of inspiration:— 

Yes, dearest girl, the time is past, 
When rural pleasures flying, 

You seek the busy town, while here 
I stay in absence sighing ; 

But seated at some aunt show, 

_ While all with pleasure eye you 

Oh! then on me one thought bestow, 
And wish that I were nigh you. 
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* See Graevius, vol. 10, part 5. 
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Till Summer brings thee back, my love, 
Of pomp and tumult weary ; 

The heavy hours will slowly move, 
And all be chill and dreary. 

Fair spring in vain will boast her reign, 

And trees their leaves recover, 

While far from thee, it still must be 

December with thy lover! 


It is manifest to any observer, that English songs are daily 
deteriorating, and that while the music to which these songs 
are set is still very often good, and occasionally excellent, the 
words are generally nonsense, and certainly very rarely 
poetry. ‘This decline has been gradual, and we hope fervently 
that it has not yet reached the bathos, and that it is not 
too late to arrest its progress. This can only be effectually ac- 
complished by our composers making it an inflexible rule, 
never to join their melody to any songs save those which 
plainly possess some degree of poetic excellence, or are the 
productions of writers of established reputation. 

We have, without regard to arrangement or clironological 
order, glanced at this subject, which is one of great extent 
and interest ; but we trust that, however imperfectly we have 
performed our task, we may still have succeeded in exciting 
among our readers an interest, even slight, in our native music 
and songs. ‘That there should be a fashion in music is, indeed, 
a striking proof of weak vanity and folly; and that the modern 
nothings which are daily produced should be preferred to the 
rich old melodies of other times, must be a source of pain and 
regret to every discriminating mind. Unfortunately, but an 
indifferent example is set by those in high places who possess 
such unbounded influence, and whose taste or caprice is usually 
the sole guide to that class which could, if willing, do most 
to reform the present vitiated system. Those in authority i 
Musical Societies are also much to blame. They, at least, 
possessing, or being supposed to possess, true musical taste, 
should be above the wretched weakness of inserting, in the pro- 
grammes of the public concerts, no music save that which is fo- 
reign, or classically (to use artistic slang) modern, They have it 
in their power, again and again, to introduce, and eventually 
make familiar to the public ear, those fine old airs, and songs, 
and noble glees to which we have alluded ; to foster and rear up 
among the youthful portion of the community a purer and more 
becoming taste, and to engender among our writers of music 
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aspiritof emulation of those musicians when notes are now silent 
and neglected. We can assure our amateurs, both female and 
male, as the result of years of observation, that they will ne- 
ver so perfectly succeed in pleasing the circle of their acquain- 
tance by their musical skill, as when that skill is exerted on 
the music and songs of the composers and writers of their own 
country. We hear a long and difficult scena from an Italian 
opera struggled, or frequently screamed, through by a young 
“city madam,” sometimes with admiration of her powers of 
lungs and facility of execution, but never, never with any feel- 
ing of pleasure ; and, on the other hand, we listen with real 
delight to the simple performance of some rural maid, as with 
no ornament save the pathos of expression, and no science 
save the truth of feeling, she warbles one of those “ rare” old 
ballads whose melody is to the heart like a memory of child- 
hood. 

We perceive with pleasure that instruction in music is be- 
coming daily more and more, in our public schools, a fixed and 
regular branch of education. No mode of relaxation more 
elevating and refining can be imagined to beguile the tedium 
of inclement weather, among a number of boys or girls, than 
the practice of part singing. Though the natural spirits of 
youth may at first dislike the application necessary for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of a part in aglee or duett, yet once the 
acquisition is made, and the effect produced by the harmony 
perceived, the task becomes delightful, and soon ceases to be 
a task. 

In families in which this taste has been cultivated we invari- 
ably find good humor and social happiness prevail. If forced 
by circumstances to remain within doors, the evenings are never 
tedious, the mornings never dull: where brothers and sisters, 
cousins or friends, can unite their voices in cheerful strains, 
Calleott’s Red-Cross Knight, Erl King, Fairies ; Bishop’s, 
Chough and Crow, When winds whistle cold, our own Moore’s 
0 Lady Fair, and innumerable others, will form a never-failing 
fund of harmony. 

And on the solemn Sabbath evening, when the universal 
stillness, even in the heart of the busy city, and the calm and 
holy quiet of the distant village, tell of the repose of | 
ao he o ant village, tell of uie repose of man on 
fle ws Be om a laborand from strife; from mansion and 
there = “s ch 1e close street, and from the ses fields, 

s eaven many a psalm, and many a hymn, sweetly, 
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solemnly, and hopefully sung by those, whose voices, equally as 
their hearts, are united in harmony and love. 

“ Let,” says Dr. Channing, in his Address on Temperance, 
“taste and skill in this beautiful art (Music) be spread amongst 
us, and every family will have a new resource. Home will gain 
a neW attraction, social intercourse will be more cheerful, and 
an innocent public amusement will be furnished to the com. 
munity. Public amusements bringing multitudes together to 
kindle with one emotion, to share the same innocent joy, have 
a humanizing influence ; and among these bonds of society, 
perhaps no one produces so much unmixed good as music. 
What a fulness of enjoyment has our Creator placed within 
our reach, by surrounding us with an atmosphere which may 
be shaped into sweet sounds; and yet this goodness is almost 
lost upon us, through want of culture of the organ by which 
this provision is to be enjoyed.” 
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Aer. VIL—REFORMATORY SCHOOLS IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 


1. Revort of M. de Persigny, Minister of The Interior, On 
re Prisons of France. Published in “ The Moni- 
teur” of May 17th, 1854. 


2, Rapport de M. Demetz, Directeur de la Colonie Agricole de 
Melttray. 1854. 


§. Two Letters, Dated, Respectively, June 2nd, and June 8th, 
1854, By the Rev. Sydney Turner, M.A. Published in 
“The Times.” 


4. “ Leaders” of “The Times” of December 22nd, 1853, and 
June 7th, 1854. 


5. Report of the Proceedings of the Second Conference on the 
Subject of Juvenile Delinquency, and Preventive and 
Reformatory Schools, Held at Birmingham, December 
26th, 1853. With an Introduction and Appendices by the 
Secretaries. London: Longman & Co., 1854. 


6. Crime, Its Amount, Causes, and Remedy. By Frederick 
Hill, Barrister-at-law, late Inspector of Prisons. London: 
Murray, 1853. 


1. Report of Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles. 
Presented to the House of Commons, December, 1852. 


8. Juvenile Delinquents, Their Condition and Treatment. By 
Mary Carpenter, Author of “ Reformatory Schools for 
the Children of the Perishing and Dangerous Classes, 
a even Offenders.” London; W. & F. G. Cash. 

OV . 

%. Draft Report on the Principles of Punishment, Presented 
40 the Committee on Oriminal Law, Appointed by the 
Law Amendment Society, in December, 1846. By 
Matthew Davenport Hill. London: 1847. 


. _ of a Charge Delivered to the Grand Jury of the 
orough of Birmingham, at the Michaelmas Quarter Ses- 


tons for 1848. By the Recorder. London: Charles 
Knight. 1848, 
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Li Mettray, A Lecture Read Before The Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society. By Robert Hall, M.A,, Recorder 
of Doncaster; an Honorary Member of the Society, 


London: W. & F. G. Cash. 1854. 


12. Lhirty-Second Report of the Inspectors General, on the 
General State of the Prisons of Ireland, 18538, with 
Appendices. Presented to Both Houses of Parliament 
By Command of Her Majesty. Dublin: Thom. 154 


The Jesuits have a maxim, one of the hard, cold, wise 
sayings, in which Bulwer Lytton’s Doctor Riceabocca delighted, 
proclaiming that “there is no theologian so dangerous to 
religion as a very pious fool.’ Doubtless, in the days when 
Pascal and Arnauld were criticizing the teachings of Escobar, 
Molina, and other writers of the Order, the truth of the 
maxim was deeply felt and acknowledged by the opponents 
of Port-Royal ; and, since that period, many a friend of many 
a noble cause has comprehended the morad of the Jesuit 
axiom, when he has found an honest, important, able advocate, 
embarrassing the progression of a movement, by a course of 
policy springing from over zeal, and supported by the too eager 
anxiety of a mind measuring the capacity of other minds, by 
its own knowledge, feelings, and aspirations, Thus, at al 
events, we have thought whilst reading the letters of the 
Rev. Sydney Turner, dated June 3rd and Sth June, 194, 
and published in Zhe Limes. 

For some years the Reformatory School movement has 
been slowly, very slowly, advancing in these kingdoms. * 
But, it has been advancing, and from the first faint indica- 
tions of public appreciation of the principle, which Miss 
Carpenter relates, to the period when, in his Charge to ue 
Jurors of Birmingham, Mr. Hill so powerfully and earnesty 
recommended, from the Bench, the adoption of the yy 
success has proved the wisdom of the Reformatory yur 
principle, even whilst failure has sometimes been the . 
the Reformatory School. Whilst reading the letters of r 
Turner, we were fully acquainted with all the facts recoune 
in the Zeport of M. de Persigny, Minister of the [ntenor, 
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Schools of England and the Continent, see IRIs Qa Schools 
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France, and published in the Moniteur of the 17th of May, 
i854. We read these letters with amazement: we could 
hardly believe that the same Mr. Turner who spoke so elo- 
quently and so hopefully at the Birmingham Conference of 
1853, could express the sentiments contained in the letters 
of 18)4,—because we knew that M. de Persigny’s Jeporé 
should have excited no feeling in Mr. ‘Turner’s heart, save one 
of satisfaction, at discovering that every hope expressed in Bir- 
mingham was more than fulfilled, to the completest fruition, 
by the declarations of the official document. We saw that 
the chief sources of failure in France, where failure was proved, 
srose from causes, such as are peculiar to France, and searcely 
to be contemplated as obstacles in England; or had arisen from 
tle mismanagement of those who presided over the provincial, 
and smaller, Schools. We saw that the great parent house, 
Mettray, flourished successfully and usefully as ever, guided 
by the wisdom, and prudence, and care of M. Demetz. We 
saw that M. de Persigny bore, as Mr. Turner states, in his 
second letter,“ a marked and emphatic testimony to the success 
of the reforma‘ory system, so far as relates to the reformation 
ofthe young offenders themselves who are subjected to it. Taking 
the young persons discharged from the reformatory schools 
sce 1840, he states that only eleven per cent. have been re- 
convicted, or have relapsed into crime—a result which, he justly 
says, compensates the State for all the sacrifices and exertions it 
has made.” We saw all these things, and knowing the unim- 
peachable integrity, honor, and purity of intention which have 
ever distinguished Mr. Turner, the excellent Director of the Phil- 
anthropic School at Red Hill, we arrived at the conclusion that 
he had written his unhappily timed letters, not so much from a 
mistaken view, or incorrect understanding of the evidence 
furnished by the French Governmental Report, as through 
"ae het p> through hopes warped from their old 
But the ae pig wo extra that offered by the Report. 

mes which, 3 - these letters has been lamentable. Zhe 

Mier vatho , ee 22nd of December, 1853, was, for The 
bike an “0 ic in support of the Reformatory School system, 

rigors, and corporal austerities.* 





at = arguments, most powerful and convincing, of ‘‘ The Times,” 
ve date, see Intsa QUARTERLY Review. Vol. LV.,No. 13. p. 70. 
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That Mr. Turner does not, strictly considered, support these 
views, is true, as his second letter proves ; but he has unin 
tentionally, given color to an argument which we are sds he 
would not advocate, that paim should be made a part of Refor- 
matory Discipline, and that to the absence of it may be attri 
duted, the assumed, failure of the French, minor, Reformatory 
Schools. f 

Before we proceed in our observations upon the question 
of Government support of Reformatory Schools, which is just 
now, for the first time, recognized by the Legislature, we think 
it advisable to insert here a translation of that portion, relating 
to Juvenile Criminals, of M. de Persigny’s Report, and the only 
portion which relates to our subject. The translation is of some 
length, and aims at closeness and accuracy rather than freedom 
and elegance; but we desire now, when the Governmentseemsant. 
ious to test the principle, to enable every reader to comprehend 
the whole subject, in its fullest scope,and for the satisfaction of 
readers of a more important class, we have added a reprint of the 
original French /eport, in the appendix, atthe end of this paper. 
The Report, then, translated, is as follows :— 


ESTABLISHMENTS FOR THE CORRECTIONAL EDU. 
CATION OF YOUTHFUL CRIMINALS. 


The situation of young prisoners, submitted to correctional train 
ing by virtue of the 66th article of the Penal Code, and found guilty 
by theapplication of the 67th and 69th Articles, should, from the 
interest naturally attached to that early age, and the hopes of 
amendment which it holds out, occupy a large place in the soli- 
citude of your Government. 

The decree of the 5th of August, 1850, which has transferred to 
my Department, the peri superintendence of these children, 9 
deciding that they should be employed in agricultural labor ia 
public or private establishments, has entrusted to the executive 
Government, the care of fixing the interior discipline of thes 
institutions, and the nature of the patronage which should follow 
and protect the young détenus fe being set at liberty. The 
first of these documents, prepared by the Council of the Inspectors 
General of Prisons has wes submitted to the deliberation of 
Council of State : the second will be presented ina few days. _ 

These establishments have been the objects of frequent inspecto® 
and all the information calculated to ry tg the qneng 
legal, disciplinary, and statistic point of view, has been collect 
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In effect, this branch of the penal administration, formerly of 
Kittle moment, assumes now more importance each day, from the 
increase in the number with which it has to do, and the gravity of 
the questions which it suggests. At a former period, the greater 

t of these foundations might be looked on as isolated experiments 
tried in different ways, and which the State restricted itself to merely 
assisting by public grants. The Law itself, in allowing a delay of 
five years for the settlement of the children in private establishments, 
and then, in case of their failure, in public establishments, appeared 
to recognise that the experimental period had not come to a close 
in 1850. The time has now arrived to give to this service a 
definite organization, and to demand, therefrom, information of the 
extent of the sacrifices which it requires, and the results produced. 

In the first place, there must be taken into account an annual 
increase in number, much more considerable among the juvenile 
détenus than among the adults. In 1837 they numbered 1393 ; in 
1842, 2262; in 1847, 4276: according to the accompanying sta- 
tistical tables, the number on 81st December 1851, rose to 5607, 
and on the 3lst December 1852, to 6443. * 

This enormous increase does not, however, absolutely imply a cor- 
responding movement in the criminality of the youthful population. 
The published reports of the Ministry of Justice established the 
fact, that from 1831 to 1850, the number of children tried and con- 
vieted annually by the Courts of Assize was from 310 to 8165 in 
the mean, and without any sensible variation. But the case is not 
exactly the same for ordinary offences. On the one hand, the total 
number of young prisoners brought before the criminal authorities 
for trivial offences, has doubled ; on the other, the results of the pro- 
secutions have been much more severe. The annual average of 
committals which, before 1830, was 215, was successively advanced 
to the number of 1607, in the five years embracing 1846 and 1850 ; 
that is to say, it acquired an eight-fold increase. The existence of 
correctional establishments specially adapted for children, invited 
and multiplied these decisions before which the tribunals would 
have recoiled at a period when a sojourn in prisons exposed its 
young inmates to contacts and communications worse than those to 

¢ met when at liberty. 

These Institutions have thus filled a void in the former state of 
things, and have responded to a pressing social need. There was room 
to Judge that a treatment more strict than that of the former period, 
at the same time that it (temporarily) increased the number of the 
punished, would in time diminish the number of offenders. It has 
not however, so turned out. It is easy to observe among a class of 
needy and depraved parents, a tendency to leave, or even place, their 


eee 
te ttt elt. 
seme 


F og and Statistic Abstract of the Agricultural Colonies, by MM. 
e marque, and G. Dugat, attached to the Department of Prisons. 
_* telure of the Moral and Material Condition of Young Offenders when in 
confinement and when liberated, by M. Paul Bucquet, Assistant Inspector- 
veneral of Prisons, 1853. 
Un the 31st December {853, the number amounted to 7959. 
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children under the lash of these judgments where the advantages 
exceed the penalty. Thus they shift from themselves to the State 
the care of their education, being sure to secure them again after 
the lapse of some years, to sesh be their labors, and often times, 
for the most shameful purposes. These vile calculations are owing 
to the undue preponderance given for some years to the ideas of 
assistance and charity in the discipline of the Institutions for youth. 
ful criminals, and particularly in that of private establishments. 
The restrictive character of Correctional education does not make 
it sufficiently felt in these Colonies, which certain classes come 
to look upon as mere Colleges for the poor. It is for the purpose of 
strengthening the corrective principle that the plan of the regulations 
submitted to the Council of State has been conceived. At the same 
time, and in order to counteract the unhappy complicity of the par. 
ents in the acts which bring their children to the bar of the tribunals, 
I have decided that henceforward the admmnistration shall not give 
up the young prisoners till the expiration of the full time considered 
necessary for their amendment, and until it shall be ascertained that 
the parents have not, by their bad counsel or example, rendered 
themselves unworthy to receive them back again. * This last mea. 
sure is beginning to produce its good fruit, and already the parents 
have frequently presented themselves at the passing of sentence, in 
order to claim their children. I have hopes that the application of 
amore rigorous system of discipline will still add to these good 
effects, and bring this class of prisoners within reasonable limits. 

During the year 1852, the population consisted of 9255 children, 
of whom 4839 belonged to public establishments, and 4416 to private 
ones. 

These first named, fourteen ¢ in number, comprise seven Colonies, 
three manufacturing quarters, attached to the central houses, and 
seven departmental institutions ; the second class, to the number of 
thirty-five, reckon sixteen Colonies, seventeen Conventual houses, 
and two Societies of patronage. ; 

The resident number, on the 3lst December 1852, amounting to 
6443, was thus apportioned :— 


Public Establishments, . 2490 boys and 528 girls 
Private Establishments, ° 2912 boys and 513 girls 


Since that period, the girls have been withdrawn from the rd 
which had been assigned to them in the Central houses, an placed 
in Conventual Establishments. There are now left but two places 
of confinement for the female détenus, and ina very short per! 
even these exceptions will disappear. +. Egtab- 
Thus shall the wishes of the Law,which does not po Es : 
lishments save for the want of private ones, be fulfilled in the mos 
satisfactory manner towards these young girls ; but, as regards - 
boys, the experience of the four years elapsed, since 1890, does 0 
give us room to hope, or seek, for a similar (satisfactory) result. 


* Circular of the 5th of July 1852. 
+ This should be seventeen.—ED. 
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I do not hesitate to say that the administration has been the object 
of undeserved mistrust with respect to the motives which, in 1850, 
directed this tendency of the law. Experience has shewn that the 
zeal of the officers appointed over the State establishments has been 
maintained ona par with the devotedness of private enterprise in the 
accomplishment of their delicate and laborious task. An establish. 
ment for reformatory education designed for this class of children who, 
though under penal restriction, are protected by the state, offers one of 
those problems the most difficult of solution. The knowledge of the 
just proportion in which penal discipline should combine with the 
charitable element, and the power to direct with skill and profit, a 
large agricultural concern, require many happy conditions and 
varied talents. Inthis respect, public administration offers advan- 
tages on certain points which are found wanting on other points, but 
private establishments are not without their own inconveniences. 

On the one hand, their organization can hardly be rendered suffici- 
ently strict for effective restraint and intimidation ; and on the other, 
it is to be feared that personal interest, and the spirit of speculation, 
sometimes occupy a large space. 

More than one project has failed, the result of which would 
uniformly have been the improvement of private property, by means 
of the money of the Treasury, and the labours of the young détenus. 

If the state is indebted to the original inventors for the conception 
of the system, and the creation of Institutions for which the rest of 
Europe may envy us, still the general inspection can point out in 
some of the recent establishments, irregularities and short comings to 
be regretted in their relations with moral, professional and _ religious 
education, wholesome restraint, watchfulness, and even agricultural 
and domestic economy. My administration has taken effective care to 
correct these abuses ; it endeavours also to prevent them, by using an 
extreme prudence in the adoption of plans for the Institution of 
private establishments. It also requires, in all possible cases, that 
they should not be located in districts where the land is in complete 
uillage, but in districts of unbroken soil, where the assistance of the 
state, and the labours of the children, can contribute to the inerease 
of our agricultural riches. 

Those religious Institutions, which devote themselves to this difficult 
labor, appear to me to deserve a preference. In the hands of these 
Vorporations, where the members still succeed each other, and outlive 
the original founders, the undertaking has the advantage of not 
ig temporary or dependent on the capacity or devotedness of one 
gid his is an important point of consideration for the State, which 
a power to protect the important colonies which it 
a a ig 0 mune and render prosperous, from the accidents of life, 
Re rio the law of subdivisions. Institutions founded on 
ee ‘es will shortly afford new asylums to this increasing popu- 
of Senree * the 5th of August,1850, appointed the establishment 
seated “gg olonies in Algiers, or on the ‘ontinent,for those sen- 

nore than two years confinement, and for the irre- 
l p to the present time the Colonies and quarters 
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annexed to the central houses have done duty for these special 
Institutions. In the first place, it has been found that the amount of 
the class of criminals sentenced to more than two years, happily 
presents but a very small contingent. On the 31st of December, it 
amounted to 144 boys and 29 girls, and I have reason to think that 
certain private establishments, not furnished with regular acccunt 
books, have by mistake included in this number, children sentenced 
by the application of the 66th Penal Code. As to the irreclaimable, 
an inquiry has ascertained their number to be 92. This amount, 
joined to that of 109 children transferred from private establishments 
to the correctional quarters of the central houses, in consequence 
of attempts at escape, or of grave offences, leads to the supposition 
that a single correctional Colony would suffice for this second degree 
of restraint. In order that it might exercise an effective power of 
intimidation it should be established either outside the Continent, or 
in a department remote from the great centres of population. A 
measure of this nature is, at this moment, the object of special 
consideration. 

The same law prescribes the employment of young détenus in 
agriculture, or the principal occupations that are naturally connected 
with it, and to sedentary labors under certain conditions of discipline. 
The administration has directed its efforts towards this object, being 
convinced that agricultural employments exercise the most salutary 
influence on the morality of children. Still, considerations ofage, of 
strength, of health, of previous apprenticeship, of peculiar aptitudes, 
seem to sanction sundry exceptions. ‘The young detenus come In 
about equal proportions from Country and Town, in other words, from 
agricultural and manufacturing occupations. When the offender's 
family is still in being, and attached to any branch of trade, and can 
offer to the young prisoner on_ his liberation, an honest “ee , 
would be a harsh proceeding to deny to his relatives, the right 0 
re-employing him in their ordinary business. If it were pire 
the intention of the law would be foiled. An education west 
agricultural would entail profitless sacrifices on the state, and pee 
of furnishing the rural districts with skilful laborers, it would only 
succeed in filling the towns with young people obliged to ppg me 
a late apprenticeship to handicraft occupations, and fated to err 
very indifferent workmen. Besides, the State establishments 
; fault of private establishments, 


receive the young détenus, in de ; : 
{ . ative and agricul. 


possessed, prior to 1850, an organization both operati ‘ing eatistae- 
tural, which being founded at great expense, 18 now yle aa ns aul 
tory returns. It would be imprudent to destroy what we siefactor’ 
structed, till provided with means to replace it in & sat fren 
manner. But withal, while giving instruction 1 aay 3 a 
in these houses, they encourage application to rural acreage” 1850, is 
this exception to the principles laid down by the law sanitted to 
circumscribed by the just limits fixed by the regulation su pose 
the deliberation of the Council of State. The age Rk os. 
détenus of the manufacturing class which, on the aI 7 yt a 
1852, was 45 per 100, will diminish rpg by a the young 
agriculture in the public establishments. ith regar ’ 
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virls, they ave chiefly engaged in the employments proper to their 
sex, and in some houses of refuge, at the labors of the farm, the 
administration encouraging this latter branch of education. | Many 
religious houses have already acquired dependencies where they teach 
young girls to superinteud the business of a farm house. 

The statement No. |, of the statistical account of young détenus 
vives the number of entries in the course of the year 1852 as 3648, 
and that of the discharges as 1647, We must add to this number, 
20 pardoned criminals, and diminish it by 505 children detained 
at the instance of their parents, and who have merely entered tempor- 
arily into these establishments: we have then 1162 liberated, that 
is to say, 18 per 100 of the average population, and this makes the 
mean detention, of each, 5 years and upwards. 

This term is expected to be prolonged, and its extension is very 
desirable. The confinement of these children has for its principal 
object, their moral, religious and professional education ; and this 
benefit administered under coercive conditions which imply unhappy 
antecedents, and frequently, natures already perverted, cannot be 
produced but with the aid of time. 

It isdesirable on this account, and especially with regard to the 
age at which liberation arrives, that the young people should be main- 
tained in these establishments to the full age of twenty years. Several 
tribunals have already adopted this limit in the greater number of 
cases, and the rule seems likely to become general. Moral and phy- 
‘ital developement is slow among children whose birth and infancy 
have experienced the influence of vice or misery. In order to com- 
plete the apprenticeship of boys, and settle them advantageously, it 
would be expedient not to set them to agriculture, nor to business in 
manufacture, nor to the military service, till after their twentieth 
sear: considerations of morality render the application of this rule 
more hecessary in the case of the other sex. 

ow the 6443 children in these establishments on the 31st December 
1852, 3388 belonged to the population of towns, and 3055 to that of 


the country districts, 


oes them were 871 illegitimate children, 93 foundlings, 121 
eared in hospitals, and 2178 destitute both of father and mother, or 
of one of them, 

— one of the Seine furnished 786 children, that of the 
the gt - ower Seine, the lower Rhine, and the department of 
os hae Ae 200 and more, Fifteen departments, viz. the Gironde. 
of the i. ene Na district of Calais, Seine and Marne, the mouths 
lard amma eurthe, Mozelle, lower Loire, upper Rhine, Loiret, 
ments sean erault, Oise, Marne, each more than 100. Six depart- 
Tenet. ess then 10 each: these are Aude, Lozere, upper Loire, 

aronne, upper and lower Alps. 


0 ’ , — 
f the number of children distributed under three ages— 


685 were from 7 to 11 years old, 
ag ” 11 ,, 17 ” 
With “ oi 935 ” 17 99 21 ” 
‘ans, all bel Baas ivaay. of 92 Protestants, 17 Jews, and 18 Mahome- 
*tonged to the Catholie worship. 
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Before their detention— 
1417 belonged to trades; 
565 to agriculture ; 
4461 were without profession. 
Since their detention— 
2797 were serving their agricultural apprenticeship, 
and 3443, including 1022 girls, were 
occupied at various manual businesses, 


Considered under their penal relations— 
3163 belonged to the class of acquitted (Art, 66 
of the Penal Code) ; 
197 only to that of the sentenced (Art. 67 and 69). 
81 were detained under paternal correction. 


Among the causes of condemnation, personal assaults represent 
10 per 100; simple thefts, cheating, swindling, &c. 55 per 100; 
vagrancy and mendicity, 35 per 100. 

When taking into account the difficulties and obstacles which re. 
formatory education has to encounter, we must set down as chief, 
the transfer of 109 children from the private establishments to the 
central houses. The causes of this procedure were incorrigible conduet 
or attempts to escape. Instances of the last mentioned class are fre. 
quent: in the course of the year, 152 children succeeded in escaping, 
70 of whom were not recaptured. 17 only, of whom 4 were recov. 
ered, or somewhat less than 4 per 1000, belonged to public establish- 
ments. The remainder, to wit, 30 per 1000, belonged to private 
colonies, and principally to establishments of recent foundation in 
which the surveillance has not been yet thoroughly organised. These 
escapes becoming latterly more frequent, have been chiefly made from 
houses in the vicinity of large towns. I have felt called on to decide 
that henceforth, runaways shall be confined in the penal quarters of 
central houses, and in order to excite greater vigilance I shall shortly 
take measures to impose a fine on establishments where the evasions 
can only be attributed to negligence. 

In the interior of these establishments, the principal punishments 
are the cachot, the ordinary cell, and the diet on bread and water. 
The severer chastisements, whose duration exceeded fifteen days, 
amounted to 13 endured in the cachot, and 236 in the cell. 

Under the head of instruction, 4236 children, i.e. about two-thirds, 
were completely ignorant of letters before their apprehension, rt 
afterwards five-sixths received primary instruction mM different ‘ 
grees. 1211 only, among whom are included a portion of the new!) 
admitted, still remained uninstructed. . ‘ 

The tables devoted to the sanitary state of the establishment for 

: : ’ oa Oeil This de- 
reformatory education contain only general information. oe 
partment of the service shall be henceforward a subject of yer 
attention, as I have already mentioned when speaking of the a por 
Mean time, I am prepared to state that the amount of disease * 
mortality has not exceeded the proportion of former years. 
number of deaths has reached 152, in a varying populatite oe 
or an average one of 6000 young détenus. These deaths the 
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been in the proportion of 15 per 1000, in relation to the floating 
oumber, and as 25 to 1000 in relation to the mean number, The 
ratio varies according to the nature of the Institution. In quarters 
and colonies annexed to central houses, it is 37 per 1000 ; 32 in cor- 
rectional departments, and 15 in private establishments. These 
sensible differences, so much to the credit of these last named in- 
stitutions, arise from the circumstance of the agricultural establish- 
ments receiving country children for the most part ; and because 
they reserve for the ateliers of the central houses, those whose age 
or physical powers unfit them for the labors of the fields. 

two cases of mental alienation after admission, and one suicide, 
have been recorded. 

Finally, the last table,“Report of young détenus discharged,” gives 
an opportunity of appreciating and comparing, in their regard, the 
general and partial results of Refor:matory Education, 

1,162 discharged, of whom 20 received marks of approval, quitted 
in 1852; to wit: 

From quarters and colonies attached to central houses... 401 

From departmental quarters ... eve ar ote? (3G 

From private institutions wis sive wei . 610 
Of this number, 465 (40 per 100) had learned, during their deten- 

tion, an agricultural mode of life. 
607 (60 per 100), among whom were 164 girls, dif- 
ferent trades or callings. 

The agricultural pupils were distributed in the establishments in 
the following proportions : 


Central houses... ... 167 (36 per 100 of the number of 
laborers), 

Departmental quarters .» 25 (5 per 100), ont 

Private colonies... .-» 273 (59 per 100), wii 


The artisans were divided in the manner following : 
Central houses ... 234 (34 per 100 of the total number 
of artisans), 
Departmental quarters... 126 (18°5 per 100), 
l rivate establishments .... 337 (47 per 100). 
‘44 were qualified to support themselves, viz. : 
283 discharged from central houses, 
79 from departmental quarters, 
482 from private establishments. 
Of 204 imperfectly instructed, and declared incapable of earning 
their subsistence : : 
7! belonged to the first establishments, 
92 to the second, 
81 to the third. 


950 childre : . : : 
value yy n received, at their departure, articles of dress to the 
OF 29,046 fr. 34 ¢, (26 fr. 15 ¢. for each child). 


This exne 
us expense was thus defrayed: 


By Centr: . 
“ ‘tea houses eee .. 9,208 fr. 35 ¢. (374 children), 
; Vepartmental quarters oe SS ™ Ci cee", 
’ Private establishments oe 15,192 99 (537 — ). 
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those who received from the prefecture, (in default of establishments) 
an indemnity of 15 centimes per league, 908 children obtained in 
this way 11,351 fr. 11 ¢., say 12 fr. 50 ¢. each, 

Contributors to this expense: 

Central houses, amount 4,518 fr. 81 c. (366 liberated children), 

Private establishments 6,832 30 (500 ais \. 

If these figures prove that the instruction during detention, and 
the assistance at their departure, were conferred on the young dé. 
tenus so as to put them in a fair way to gain an honest living, I re. 
gret that I cannot say so much concerning the future settlement of 
these children. Thus, 757 liberated in 1852 returned to their rela. 
tions, in other words, to the bosom of bad examples and evil counsels 
in many instances. Among the number thus given back to their 
unhappy connections, 365 had come out from central houses, 45 out 
of departmental quarters, and the remainder, 347, out of private 
establishments. 95 only were recommended to the societies of pa. 
tronage ; 5 by the central houses, 26 by the departmental institutions, 
and 64 by the private establishments. Finally, 148, of whom 18 had 
quitted public establishments, have been settled with individual em. 
ployers by the care of the Directors. 

The after fate of the young people thus liberated, and their con- 
duct in their new free life—these important features of the question, 
are the points on which the administration finds itself most destitute 
of precise information. The limited number of Societies of Pa- 
tronage suggested to the Government in 1847 and 1848, the wish to 
organize a species of administrative patronage by the co-operation 
of the Mayors of the communes to which the liberated children had 
returned, and these magistrates were to transmit to Government, 
every six months, written reports concerning these young people. 
These documents, furnished with zeal and intelligence by a certain 
number of these functionaries, have not however been received s0 
generally as to furnish the elements of a statistic report. New in- 
structions will have the effect of supplying this deficiency for 1853. 

But to exhibit the results of reformatory instruction, and to bring 
it to completion, I reckon on the developement of the Patronage 
institutions, the organization of which will be presently established 
by the rules prepared, in execution of the decree of the Sth of Au- 
gust, 1850. ; 
~ There are 8 foundations of this description in actual operation, 
and rendering services which, despite their limited extent, are not 
the less worthy of public gratitude. The very exact reports snh® 
ally published by the society for the protection of the young detenu 
of the Seine, before and after liberation, exhibit the yenefits whic 
these works of charitable devotedness are calculated to confer “l 
society. In 1852 it sheltered 305 children, 171 of whom belonge® 
to the class of those absolutely set at liberty, and 154 to ny 4 
on provisional liberation. 28 of this number have withdrawn aio; 
the protection of the society ; 27 have been given up as incerrg 16 
2 have disappeared ; 6 who were out on leave have returned ; at 
only have relapsed into bad habits. 


Almost all received assistance on their journey. Not reckoning 
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It is to be regretted that other societies have not, by the issue of 
annual reports, furnished additional instances of their tutelary in- 
duence; it is still more sad that some of those already well estab- 
lished have almost wholly given up the task for want of excitement 
and encouragement. The expectation of administrative regulations 
interfering, the vagueness of the principles pervading the compo- 
sition of the societies, and regulating their action, have contributed 
to produce this relaxation which, it is to be hoped, will be only tem- 

rary. I am aware that this is a delicate matter; that adminis- 
trative intervention should be full of reserve on these questions of 
charity ; for if correctional education is a public duty, and should 
be the business of the state, the patronage in question should be 
purely a work of beneficence, and look to it alone for support. ‘These 
considerations, however, cannot excuse the absolute non-intervention 
of the State. I look for the most salutary effects to an organization 
which shall associate in this mission of charitable help, the represen- 
tatives of the various local authorities, those of agriculture, of 
manufacture, and those persons always numerous in France, and ever 
ready with their services and their fortune to contribute to good 
works, I entertain hopes that your Majesty will deign to encourage 
such useful and disinterested services by honorary recompenses. 

Moreover, this task will be rendered more easy by the measures 
Ihave already taken for the exclusive settlement of the young girls 
in religious establishments, and the enrolment of those young boys 
qualified by their age, their strength, and their moral amendment, 
in the military service, The regiment for these, and the convent for 
the others, constitute a patronage already organised, and one offering 
to society the surest guarantees. 

To conclude: I will add that in this last respect, the instruction 
given in particular institutions of the young détenus, has already 
produced its good fruits The general abstract of the administra- 
fon of criminal jurisprudence which has given a résuiné of the 
results of the period from 1842 to 1850, has stated that the average 
number of the relapsed among the liberated children of seven prin- 
cipal establishments, had varied from 10 to 11 per 100. If we 
compare this with the rativ given above for the adults, (35 per 100 
tor the men, and 27 per 100 for the women),* we should not regret 
the sacrifices which the state has imposed on itself, for the moral 
regeneration of the youthful population. 


All the facts relating tou these Schools, as stated in the 
Report, are now before the reader. Upon these facts, and 
upon these on/y, should Mr. Turner have based his arguments ; 
a he done so, his letters would never have appeared ; Zhe 
rive would never have rolled its thunders against the advo- 

Sof the Reformatory movement in these Kingdoms, and 


there ‘onl . ; 
> would be no occasion now for explanation or argument. 


* 4 ¥ 
These {i 
“ws Ngures are reversed i the ‘vote 
adulte—Ep e reversed in that part of the Report devoted to 
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Yet we do not regret this occasion, for, if it be correct, as 
enunciated by Mr. Recorder Hill—“ next to the discovery 
ofa true system is the advantage of knowing that what is held 
up for truth is not so in reality”—the suspected system, when 
proved true, becomes at once important and received,—ond 
precisely to this issue has the English Reformatory Schoo} 
system been now reduced; and though to “unlace their 
reputation thus,” is not the best means of rendering the sta. 
bility of the Schools sure, yet their own merits make them safer 
than if supported by prejudiced and partizan advocates, 

Claiming then, for these Schools, no aid save that to whieh 
their true value and merit as Reformatories entitle them, we 
turn to the consideration of the Report of M. de Persigny, and 
we shall compare its statements of successes and failures with 
those points peculiar to even our Schools. 

The first, and most remarkable fact, stated in the Reportis, 
that whilst the working of the system is admitted to be ex- 
cellent, whilst private charity is confessed to have been so 
extensive, that in December 1852, 35 private Reformatory 
Schools were in operation, sheltering 2,912 boys, and 513 
girls, giving a total 3,425 juveniles, yet that the system was 
open to this embarrassing evil,—eventually a great part of 
the juvenile population of France might be thrown for support, 
in these Schools, upon the resources of the Country. The 
numbers stand thus :— 


[In Government Penal Schools Pee vi. 3,018 
{n Private Schools nee can rite 3,425 
Giving a ‘Total of eee a eee 6,443 





Of these, 1,041 were girls; 685 were under cleven years of 
age ; 4,823 were between eleven and seventeen, and 939 were 
between seventeen and twenty-one. These numbers, the 
Report states, would not be so startling were it not for the 
fact, that this penal school population is an iereasing one~ 
that is, that the numbers which were,in 1837,only } 399, rose,tn 
L842, to 2,262; in 1847 they were 4,276; in 159], 3,407 j 
and on the 31st of December, 1852, they numbered, as we 
have stated, 6,443. 

These figures are disheartening at a casual glanc 
is the fact 2—That notwithstanding this terrible 
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ervissante,” the Report gives emphatic testimony to the success 
of the system. And why? Because, though the population of 
France has increased, though anarchy and civil war have con- 
vulsed her capital, the number of juveniles at these Schools, 
charged with serious offences, has xoé increased, but has remained 
stationary, at an average amount of from 310 to 315 per annum; 
whilst the number charged with slight offences has doubled. 
And such offenders have been sent, EIGHTFOLD to the Schools. 
In short, of the 6,443 juveniles, fifty-five per cent. have been 
guilty of dishonesty and theft; thirty-five per cent. have been 
committed for vagrancy, and ten per cent. have been committed 
for assaults. 

That the troubles of France, during the years 1848-49, 
must have increased those committals, is, we believe an admit- 
ted fact ; but it should also be borne carefully in mind, that when 
the numbers in the Schools amounted, in 1837, toonly 1,393, it 
was under the old system; andif the numbers rose from 
4,276 in 1847, to 6,443 in 1852, it may in part be attributed 
tothe fact, that the law of 1850 incited the charitable to open 
the private Schools freely,as the Government, by that law agreed 
to aid such Schools, should they be found worthy, from their 
practical results ; aud thus the evils of mismanagement of tlie in- 
stitutions through the hurry, and over zeal of the founders, have 
been increased by the imperfect adaptation of the law of France 
to the necessary requirements of those Schools, which the Go- 
vernment now seems inclined to swamp, and which the Minister 
of the Interior designates, “les colleges de pauvres” of a 
“population croissante.” 

We confess that in all these statements we find nothing to 
excite fears of failure of the Reformatory Principle in England, 
provided we do not, by mismanagement, expose it to evils as 
pregnant in corruption and neglect, as those brought upon it by 
false friends in France. Mettray should be our example of suc- 
cess; M. de Persigny complains, not of the great parent institu- 
tion, but of the schools recently, since 1850, founded. Until the 
Legislature, in that year, by that vice of French Governments— 
intervention, urged the formation of these Schools upon the 
country, all was advancing as we could wish ; but after the pass- 
ing of the law of August 1850,the promise of Governmental sup- 
port became a species of “ Gounty,” of which the piousand humane, 
excited by zeal, took too ready an advantage; whilst, to the 
designing and the kuavish, it gave cause for an unholy traffic— 
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thus we learn that the maxim of Adam Smith which declares 
that bounties are injurious, because “ they force the industry of 
the country into a channel less advantageous than that to which 
it would run of its own accord,” may be applied to the sympa- 
thies and feelings of a people, as well as to their trading specu. 
lations. ‘That we are not incorrect in this statement is proved 
by the Report, which shows that two very important results 
have arisen from the law of 1850—more has been attempted by 
the zealous than could be accomplished ; whilst the roguish 
have abused the system, and turned it to a selfish account, and 
have attempted to improve the property of certain landholders 
by the forced labor of the juveniles. 

The grand objection, as M. de Persigny states it, is, however, 
the increase of the numbers in the Schools. We have indicated 
some of the probable causes of this increase, but we ..ow address 
ourselves to the discussion of the chief sources of this swelling 
aggregation,—they are twofold, and although one springs from 
a fault in French law and in the French national character, yet 
both coneern the people of these Kingdoms most materially. 
The first source of increase arises from the entire absence, in 
the French Code, of any provision rendering the parent respen- 
sible for the offences of the child, even when arising from 
parental ill training, or carelessness; the second source of 
increase is found in the vagrancy of a poor population; a 
vagrancy which, if not checked, becomes vicious ; and when 
checked by placing the children in the Penal School, increases, 
as a matter of course, the returns of juvenile committals. In 
our mind, England is open to both these sources of evil, and 
the remedy for the first cause of increase is, as we view it, tlie 
remedy also for the second. 

Mr. Turner has stated that parents, needy or depraved, 
have frequently permitted their children to become vicious, or 
have made them so that they might be convicted of crime, 
and then sent to the Penal School, where they would be fed, 
clothed, and taught, free of charge ; and in these designs, 
he asserts, that the magistrates have unconsciously aided 
the guilty parents by committing the children to the 
Schools. As we understand the statement, it merely amounts 
to this—that the parent is allowed to act thus because the 
Legislature of France is, like our own, too smuch wedded to 
old views of penal legislation to understand the great pr 
ciple so ably advocated by Mr, Frederick Hill, by Mr. 
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Pearson, and by Mr. Thomson of Banchory—that of Parenrar 
ResponsipiLity. It is no argument against the working of 
the Reformatory Schools, it is only convicting the Legislature 
of ignorance, or of a carelessness which is hardly less than a 
crime. If it were an argument against the principle of 
Reformatory Schools, Mr. ‘Turner’s own excellent institution, 
now so flourishing at Red Hill, should have been closed thirty- 
three years ago—because, even then, as Mr. Holford wrote, 
“Those who have been in the habit of attending the Com- 
mittee of the Philanthropic Society know, that parents have 
often accused their children of crimes falsely, or have ex- 
aggerated their real offences, for the sake of inducing that 
Scciety to take them; and so frequent has been this practice, 
that it is a rule with those who manage that Institution, never 
to receive an object upon the representation of its parents, 
unless supported by other strong testimony ” * 

‘To these abuses was the most excellent and christian insti- 
tution of its class in these Kingdoms exposed in the year 1821, 
and that it is not less exposed to them in our own time is proved 
by the fact, as stated by the Rev. William Brown, Chaplain 
of the General Prison at Perth, that of 87 juveniles committed 
to that gaol in the year 1853, 26 had father and mother liv- 
ing, and only 13 of the 87 were orphans. t 

The same Chaplain, in his Report for the year 1852, stated, 
that of 98 juveniles in custody, on the 27th of May, 1852, in 
the General Prison, 65 were not driven to crime by actual des- 
titution. Of the 98, the parents of 60 were said to be honest 
and industrious ; those of 16 were of the opposite character ; 
the circumstances of 57 were good, those of 19 were bad ; and 
only 17 of the 93 prisoners were orphans. 

Miss Carpenter, who possesses the ability of Mrs. Fry, 
combined with the zeal of Sarah Martin, has borne testimony 
to the great amount of crime, arising from the non-responsibility 
of parents, and is of opinion that the best method of checking 
juvenile crime is by making the parent feel the duty 
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* See * Thoughts on The Criminal Prisons of this Country, oceasioned 
by the Bill now in the House of Commons, for Consolidating and Amend- 
ing the Laws Relating to Prisons,” By George Holford, Esq., M.P.. 
London : Rivington. 1821. pp. 44, 45. 


t See ‘* Appendix to the Fifteenth Report of the Board of Directors of 
Prisons in Scotland, for the year 1853." No. IX. 
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under which he lies, both to society and to God, for the moral 
control of his offspring. * 


This excellent lady has, as evidencing the effects of parental 
neglect, condensed the following cases, of prisoners under 17 
years of age confined in the Preston Prison, and recorded jn 
the 25th Report of its Chaplain, the veteran champion of 
Prison Reform—the Rev. John Clay :— 


“ A, aged 16. First offence. ‘I ran away from my work, and 
they kept saucing me at home for having done so. I then ran away 
from home,and got into bad company. Was now and then ata 
Sunday School, but can't read.’ Weekly earnings of the family 
£2 8s. Parents are sober, but they never attend a place of 
worship. 

“ B., aged 12. Second offence. Has a drunken and profligate 
father, who could maintain his family, and earn 21s. weekly. The 
father has been three times in prison. 

“C,,aged 10. Third offence. Has a drunken and brutal father, 
who allowed the child to acquire bad habits without making any 
attempt to restrain him. ; 

“])., aged 12. First offence. Both parents drunken. Three 
children at home. Earnings of the family 22s. The boy never went 
to any school. 

“«}5., aged 16. First offence. Father dead four years. Mother 
in Manchester with five other children, Boy got into bad company, 
and ran away from Manchester. Has attended National and Sunday 
Schools five years. Mother appears blameless. 

“F., aged 14, First offence. ‘ My parents live in Preston. 
Father is a weaver, and gets 12s. weekly besides 7s. 6d. for collecting 
for a burial club. He gets drunk every Tuesday night after he comes 
from collecting. My eldest sister isa two-loom weaver, and earns 
17s. 6d. net (!) My next sister isa two-loom weaver, and gets 
%s. 6d, Another sister is a dress-maker, and gets 7s. or 8s. I got 
about 4s. or 5s. ; but I was just going to be be put on two-looms, and 
should have got 9s. 6d. I havea brother a shoemaker, who gets 
about 12s.’ Total earnings of this family upwards of £3! The 
boy has been toa Sunday School five years, but can read very 
little. a 

«“ G., aged 14. First offence. ‘ Father’s wages 30s.,but he joined 
aturn-out. Father sometimes teetotal, but drinks now. Parents 
never go toa place of worship ; some of the children go now and 
then.’ This boy cannot read a letter, but evinces good feeling. 

The total earnings of the family, when the father is at work, 
are £2. ls. 

“H., aged 15. First offence. Parents have seven children. 
Total earnings of the family #2. 12s. ‘ Father drinks almost every 
Saturday night, and sometimes on Sunday. He never attends chapel, 


‘ . ° rr . ‘ ses Jb ¥ , 
* See ‘* Juvenile Delinquents, Their Condition and Treatment. By 
Mary Carpenter, p. 150. 
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(Rom. Cath.) but mother and the rest of the family attend, and show 
mea good example.’ Boy affected totears, and being his first 
offence good hops may be entertained of his permanent 


amendment. 
«].,aged 14. First offence. Mother dead. Father a drunkard. 


Earnings of the family 23s. The boy quite ignorant, and never 


enters a place of worship. 
«The above,’ says Mr. Clay, ‘constitute the whole of our 


Juvenile Offenders now in confinement ; during the month we have 
discharged seven Irish children, aged from 9 to 16,—who had been 
sentenced to short imprisonments for begging ; and who, when at 
liberty, tramp about the cvuntry and maintain themselves by 
begging.’ ” 

We all feel the full force of this statement; but when to it 
are added the facts recorded by the Rev. Mr. Joseph, Chaplain 
of Chester Castle, in lus Alemoirs of Convicted Prisoners ; re- 
corded by Mr. Martin, in his Place of Repentance ; recorded in 
the Report of the Committee on Criminal and Destitute 
Juveniles; recorded by Mr. ‘Thomson of Banchory, i his 
Svcial Evils ; Their Causes and their Cure ; recorded in Rev. 
Mr. Garwood's, 7ie Million. Peopled City ; recorded in Rev- 
Mr. Vanderkiste’s, Narrative of a Six-years’ Mission,—who, 
reading these books, will not agree with us—that ParentaL 
Responsipitity, made legally binding, must be the ground 
work of success in the Reformatory movement ?* 

Terrible lessons these books teach; yet they only 
prove anew the truths proclaimed by Mr. Frederick Hill 
who writes, in his essay, Creme, [ts Amount ,Causes and Remedy, 
—*“ Not only should the parent whose child falls into crime, be 
compelled, except in peculiar cases, to pay its cost in prison (or 
in default be himself deprived of his liberty and forced to toil for 
his maintenance,) but be required also to indemnify, to some ex- 
tent at least, the party injured, if not to pay part of the reason- 
able expense of the prosecution; if it be thought that such a 
rule would press hard upon parents, let it always be remembered 
that the loss and expense must fall on somebody ; and surely it 
is less hard that it should fall on the child’s parent than on any 
one else, Nevertheless, to provide for peculiar cases, it 
might be proper, as it certainly would be liberal, when a 
parent could show to the satisfaction of the court, or other 


’ ‘See those various works above named analyzed, and the cases referred 
Se atlength, in the Irntsa QUARTERLY Review, Vol. ILI, No. 10. 
ly ns Art. “ The Garret, The Cabin, and the Gaol.” And see Vol. 
- No. 13, p. 1 Art. “ OurJuvenile Criminals :—The Schoolmaster or 


ath apa and No. 14, p. 361, Art. “ Keformatory and Ragged 
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appointed authority, that he had used all reasonable means to 
prevent his child from becoming a criminal, for the state to 
pay part of the expense entailed by the child’s misconduct,” 
This, it may be remarked, is the principle of the Industrial 
Reformatory Schools Bills introduced, for Scotland, by the 
Lord Advocate, and for England and Wales, by Lord Palmer. 
ston, although the latter was, we believe, introduced in the first 
instance by that excellent gentleman Mr. Adderley, the member 
for North Staffordshire, who has done very considerable service 
to the Reformatory movement by his able essay, 7ansportation 
Not Necessary. True it is, that although these Bills have 
caused considerable and violent displays of sectarian feeling, 
whilst their provisions were being discussed in the House, yet 
to the friends of the movement one fact was as patent as gratify- 
ing, and both were in the extreme—the full and complete ex- 
cellence of the great principle of the Bills was never, even by 
tle most rancorous opponent, for one moment questioned or 
disputed. 

Parental RusponstBiiiry, however, must be, in any Bill, 
one of the chief and most important points. Without this 
RuSPONSIBILITY no security can be given to the friends of the 
Reformatory Movement that the objects of the Schools may not 
be abused. Mr. Hall, in his most admirable pamphlet, 
Mettray, which we have placed at the head of this paper, tells 
us that heis “ sceptical as to the existence of this refinement 
of wicked forethought in the breasts of parents,” which would 
incite them to make their children vicious, that they might 
thus become the juveniles of the Penal School, and be nolonger a 
burthen to those who should be their guardians and nurturers; 
yet we have shown, from Mr. Holford’s book, what any of 
the books above named will prove, the blackness and 
foulness of parental wickedness in these Kingdoms. Mr. Hall 
himself states, on the authority of the Report of M. de Per- 
signy, that in some of the Schools (Nor in Mettray,) many 
parents have given up their children in the hope of, themselves, 
“deriving a sometimes criminal benefit from the improvement 
in the capacities of their children through educational treat- 
ment.” He adds,—“The French government have met 
this by detaining for the full term all young détenus whose 
families would be likely to make this sort of profit of their 
children’s criminality.” And Mr. Hall, writing of this parental 
crime, is of opinion, in which we most unhesitatingly Jol him, 
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that “In this country it would be checked by the proposed 
plan, of making thie parents liable to contribute to the main- 
tenance of their children in the place of education,” * 

That the French,as a people, are less impressed with the idea of 
ParenTAL RRSPoNsIBILIry than ourselves, is admitted ; and 
theirFoundling Hospitals, and other institutions in which 
children are reared, even during the lives of the parents, openly 
and confessedly, and with the sanction of the Government, 
gives color to the fact, were such color necessary. We 
have never known a Frenchman who could, we have never 
read the work of a French author which did, acknowledge 
the theory of Parentat Responsipinity. Hence it is that 
the Minister of the Interior, from first to last in his Leeport, 
does not suggest ParenraL ResponsiBi.ity as the best means 
of checking the further increase of that ‘‘ population croissante,” 
of which he so much complains. He does, it is true, recommend 
that these Reformatories should be more carefully watched and 
inspected ; he does not recommend that they should be abolished ; 
his chief remedies consist in beaureauism, government sur- 
veillance, and attaching the schools to religious institutions ; 
and he indulges in the hope that as these juveniles grow into 
youths, the pressure of their numbers upon the funds and 
resources of the Schools may be lessened by drafting a consider- 
able portion of the whole into various branches of the military 
service. M de Persigny never contemplates the adoption 
of the true remedy —ParentaL Responsisitity: he knew, at 
least he had before him, the same evidence which enabled Mr. 
Hall to tell us, that since the rule of detaining for long periods, 
Juveniles whose parents were suspected of having qualified 
them for the school in the hope of afterwards profiting 
by the instruction which they might receive, ‘there has 
been a sensible increase in the proportion of cases in 
which parents, in the time of judgment being pronounced, 
caine forward and proposed themselves to take charge of their 
children instead of letting them goto the Reformatory Insti- 
tution.” + But the Minister contents himself with the old 
French expedient of Reporters, Inspectors, and other officials, 
lorgetful, or ignorant of the fact, that the fault was in the 
management and not in the principle ; that the weakness was in 
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* See Mr. Hall’s Lecture, ‘ Mettray.” pp. 54, 55. 
t Ibid, p. 34. Note b. 
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defective law, not in the discipline of the institutions, 
England is exposed to these evils, arising from the non-re. 
cognition by the Legislature of complete Parenran Respov. 
sipitiry, and which have brought upon France all the chief 
embarrassments incident to an increasing population of child 
criminals, has been already proved; but upon this point, before 
we introduce the important evidence of Mr. Recorder Hil]. of 
Miss Carpenter,and others, given before the Committee of 1852 
on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, we would here, as prepara- 
tory, insert the opinions expressed by the Rev. Mr. Clay, in 
his speech delivered at the Birmingham Conference of 1853, 
He said, and his evidence is valuable as that of one who has 
been the most important officer of a large gaol for more than 
thirty years— 


That 


“The prison with which I am connected is the prison which 
receives offenders from the whole of that division of the county 
of Lancaster, containing little less than 500,000 inhabitants ; and it 
is in my power to say that during the last six months not more than 
fifty-three juvenile offenders have been committed to gaol for 
infractions of the law. But here is the point to which I am 
addressing myself. Out of these fifty-three sent to prison, not 
fewer than forty-four came from homes and families in which the 
fathers and mothers had it in their power to provide effectually 
for the physical and educational wants of their children, as well 
as for their nurture in the fear of the Lord. It is a fact that out of 
these fifty-three children so committed, there were no fewer than 
forty-four whose family earnings exceeded thirty shillings per week. 
In some instances the earnings of parents and children—which 
should go into one common purse belonging to that home—in 
some cases the earnings amounted to fifty shillings per week ; in 
other cases to twenty-five shillings per week; and in others to not 
less than five pounds weekly. Need I tell you any more in urging 
the absolute necessity of making those profligate, careless, an 
neglectful parents provide for the education necessary to restore 
their erring children. I could show you instances of this extra- 
ordinary neglect, combined, often, with extraordinary brutality. 
It is known to several persons, Members of Parliament, here 
present, from the evidence brought before them, that men whose 
earnings were about thirty shillings per week frequently spend the 
greater part in purchasing intoxicating drinks and in debauchery. 
These men come home, and treat their children and their wives 
with a violence I cannot describe. A man of this sort went home, 
inflated with drink, took hold of his children, and threw them into 
the canal. I could hardly believe the statement when made by one 
of those children, but I ascertained beyond all doubt that it was 
literally true. One of those children, who was driven into repeated 
crime by this infamous father, was at last sentenced to transportation, 
but happily is now under the care of the Rev. Sydne) Turner, at 
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that admirable institution at Red Hill. The younger brother of 
that unfortunate child will, [ hope, be placed, within a very short 
time, under the care of Miss Carpenter, at Kingswood. It was 
only last week that two children were committed for the first time, 
charged with a very trifling offence. They told me that their father 
kept two cows, the milk from which he sold ; that he was well 
employed, and that his earnings were sufficient to maintain his family 
in great comfort. And these two boys, owing to the deplorable 
strike that has taken place in my town, were actually turned out 
of doors by their father. They were told, in plain terms, if they 
could not bring anything in, they should not come there. Upona 
certain occasion, when addressing my uanfortanate prisoners in the 
chapel, 1dwelt upon the great question of parental responsibility. 
One of my hearers sent for me next day, to complain that, although 
he had done his best for his child, he was afraid he would turn out 
bad. He said he had done all he could; he had even turned him 
out of doors, but he was no better.* 


Mr. Clay remarks, that although this parent had a knowledge 
of what the moral conduct of a child should be, he proved by 
his threat of turning the boy out of doors that he had no idea 
of ParentaL ResponsisBitity. If, however, a Reformatory 
fustitution had been established in Preston, upon the principle 
of Mettray, Red Thil, or alas! that we should write it, that which 
after thirty years of admitted utility, was c/osed, at Stretton -on- 
Dunsmore, the father would have been entitled to send his son 
to that institution upon paying a certain sum for his support. 
Ustablishmentsof this class are,amongst others, those forwhich the 
Lord Advocate’s and Mr. Adderley’s Bills provide ; had these 
Bills been Acts of Parliament, Mr. Clay would never have been 
driven to deplore the hopeless impotency for good which the 
despairing father evinced, when expressing a determination to 
cast his child upon that “ stony-hearted stepmother,” the street. 
_ The testimony of Mr. Pearson, of Mr. Recorder Hill, of Miss 
Carpenter, and of Captain Williams, we shall hereafter adduce, 
upon the subject of Parenrat Responsrpriity ; it is in evi- 
denee, founded upon practical experience, and far above that 
knowledge which is derived only through “ the spectacles of 
books,” Every man who knows the history of the movement 
should be acquainted with these theories ; from their complete 
adoption must the success of the Reformatory Institutions 
‘pring; from the ignorance of them does that increase of juvenile 
“lninittals arise in France—from the ignorance of them have 
Pil ne bar Proceedings of the Second , Confenenan re 
J irmingham, Doconter aac tae ve and Retormatory Schools, Heid at 
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vast expenses been entailed upon these Kingdoms; from the 
unwillingness of the legislature to acknowledge Parenrar 
Responstsitity has Mr. Frederick Hill been forced to write— 
‘'The expence of our present system is enormous, wecommit and 
recommit, each recommittal being a certain cause of increased 
future expence, as the culprit is but hardened in vice by contact 
with his fellows. Irom a return made to the House of Com. 
mons in 1852, on the motion of Sir John Pakington, of the 
number of criminals not excceding 16 years of age committed 
to prison in the years 1849 and 1850, we learn that in 1850 
the total number of these juvenile offenders was 7,070. Of these 
about three-tenths were under 13 years of age ; and of 757, un. 
der 16 years of age, and remaining in prisonon the lst November 
1851, 205 had been imprisoned once before, 90 twice, 49 three 
times, and 85 four times or oftener ; 45 were illegitimate, 329 
had lost one parent, 103 were orphans, 327 were unable to 
read, 554 had no trade or occupation. Had these children 
been committed to some Reformatory School, we might, we 
would, have been spared the increased expenditure on their 
committal, and they would have become good and _ virtuous 
rather than more determinedly vicious.” Without this Parentat 
ResponsiBiLiry the movement in France or England must 
become a failure in its conclusion, as it would be a blunder in 
its inception. We here, for the present, close our consideration 
of the first cause of the assumed embarrassment of the Refor- 
matory principle in France, (there is, we admit, an embarrass- 
ment of some Schools) and turn to the examination of that 
second cause which is, as we have stated, but a consequence 
of the first— Vagrancy. 

As has been a thousand and a thousand times stated, vagraney 
is a prolific source of evil in all countries. Mr. Clay’s Heports, 
in common with those of every Prison Chaplain, prove the 
monstrous evils brought upon the country by the temptations 
which this wandering life necessarily affords, and the opportun- 
ties of theft which it furnishes to the more evil disposed. In 
France, the numbers in 1851 charged with vagrancy amounted 
to 7,528, the numbers convicted amounted to 8,236; m 
1852 the numbers charged as vagrants were 7,956, the numbers 
convicted were $,674. In the former year those charged with 
mendicancy were 8,150, those convicted 9,285; In the latter 
year those charged were 8,248; those convicted 9,411." 


— 


hesitates paicteiatenterinnatasisesllaiin ice in 165" 
* See “‘ Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice ! , 


Moniteur, June 9, 1854. 
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These numbers are large, but how many of the vagrant 
and mendicant juveniles may not have been driven, sent, or 
permitted, nay, reared to these courses by parents? With no 
law of Parentat ResponstBitity in force, the parents, be 
their numbers great or small, have escaped with impunity ; 
and that they will long escape, that the “ population croissante” 
will increase, that the French Reformatory Schools, recent/y 
established, will become, nore and more, “ colleges de pauveres” 
is, we fear, a certainty, as the Minister of the Interior can dis- 
cover no better means of checking the assumed evil, than by 
immuring the male juveniles in the Schools, from which they 
shall be drafted to the army, and by transferring to the 
convents the sole management of the females, who may thus 
be, as M. de Persigny hopes, by a species of moral and 
religious contagion, reformed and rendered useful members of 
society. These are plans of reformation which cannot be 
attempted in England; and as to their efficiency in France, 
we believe they will but add to the very evil they are meant to 
counteract. But if a large number of the male and female 
juveniles were reformed by these schemes of M. de Persigny, 
the population of young criminals would still increase with 
the increasing population of the Empire. The private charity 
of the people will no longer be permitted to exhibit itself 
in the active cause of these Institutions, for assuredly, the 
Government intends to swamp the system, by taking 
the entire number of Schools into its own care, by an 
amalgamation of the various small colonies into large 
district establishments, to be supported from the present public 
general taxes, or from a future special imposition : and all this 
could be accomplished, the present Schools could be rendered 
eminently useful, if ParenraL RespoNnsiBILITy were recog- 
uised, and if a better and more careful system of 
management were carried out in the Schools established 
since 1850). 

The facts relating to the evils of vagrancy are most 1m- 
portant to the people of these Kingdoms. Mr. Clay, in his 
Report on the Preston House of Correction, for the year 
1851, gives a most interesting and valuable, (but to which 
of his Keports will not these terms apply) account of the 
Rp : vagrancy, and of the great amount of cost it yearly 
— i@ returns of prison expenses. All of our readers 
are fully aware of the vast benefits conferred upon the locality, 
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by the establishment of the Aberdeen Industrial Schools + 
but even there the want of some defined law of PARENTAI 
ResponsiBinity has been proved a source of Vagrancy ; and 
the friends of the Schools have been not alone compelled to 
witness the withdrawal of the children from the Schools, that 
they might be taught to beg, but have been forced, as a 
necessary consequence, to raise the rate of assessment, an 
increased police force being found indispensable. These facts 
are proved by the following passage from the Report by the 
htural Police Committee to the Commissioners of Supply of the 
County of Aberdeen, at ther Annual Meeting, on \st May, 
1854, and which we have received, through the attention of 
Mr. Thomson of Banchory. The Report states :— 


“Tt is particularly deplorable to find that no fewer than 653 women, 
and 456 children with adults, and 17 juveniles wandering alone, are 
reported, This isa most undesirable state of things ; for it is well 
known, that bad asa life of vagrancy is for men, it is infinitely 
worse for women and children. In immediate connection with this, 
it seems worthy of notice, that by the published returns of the 
various Industrial Schools in Aberdeen, it appears that during the 
summer and antumn months of last year, a number of children were 
withdrawn from the Schools, corresponding very much with the 
numbers encountered by the Police. 

There can be little douht that they were taken from school by worthless 
parents and relatives, to be employed during the fine weather in the 
lucrative trade of begging. This furnishes a strong argument in favour 
of a law to enforce the attendance of neglected juveniles at Industrial 
Schools, and one at least equally strong against that system of 
thoughtless almsgiving which tempts parents to remove their children 
fron institutions where they would be carefully trained and 
lustructed. 

The number of Gipsies and Tinkers has increased more than a 
half. The number reported this year is 830, or adding 1-8th, 934— 
last year, 601—two vears ago, 320—previous to which they had 
almost disappeared from the county.”+ 


‘'o precisely the same effect, in many points, are the 


evidences furnished by Mr. Clay, who reports the statement of 


a prisoner thus :— 
ate of Hereford, 


‘“T have had many opportunities of observing the st +} 
ith a 


having travelled throughout the county in 1844 and 1845 w 


* Sco Intsh Quarnrerty Revirw, Vol. IV. No. 13, pp. 59 to 
and No 1|4,. pp. 383 to B86, 7 . 5 of 

t See the ** Report,” p. 4., see also, for an acgount of the ees 
Vagrancy and Crime in Scotland, Mr. Thomson's “ Draft Report, yg Avsy F 
Committee of Rural Police of County of Aberdeen, on the — - 
the Recent Increase of Vagrancy and Crime in the County, Ibu. 
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Bazaar,—and also on other business. I believe that the majority 
of criminals are vagrants and tramps, who infest the county in the 
summer and autumn, under pret ence of hop picking, cider making, 
+ I have passed scores of them, on the same day, between Leo 

ninster and Weobly. Their mode of existing ts this ——following 
each other in twos ‘and threes from village to village, and farm to 
farm,—they obtain some food, and are never refused cider, ‘Thus 
they travel through the county, sleeping in outbuildings and barns. 
The labor test keeps them from the casual ward of the Unions, and 
in the winter they flock in droves to Merthyr Tydvil, Blenavon, 
Dowlais, and other iron works in the adjoining county of Monmouth, 
and in South Wales, where they beg or steal in the day time, and sleep 


at night in the cabins, and about the furnaces.* ; ; , 
ln Here fordshire, low cider- houses—where beer alsois sold—abound. 
In the city much better or@er is maintained ;—vagrants are ap pre- 


hended, or sent out of the liberties ; but several gentlemen i in various 
parts of the county, hold out, as it were, a prem’um to vagrants, hy 


allowing to every one who ealls for it, bread, cheese, and cider. 
Amongst these are Sir R——— P———-,, Bart., B—— B ——_, 


Ksq.; also a Roman Catholic family near W eobly, and others, ‘This 
I have ascertained from parties who have frequented these places, 
and with whom I have conversed while journeying from town to 
town, In fact | was at Sir R— —’s about a horse we 
had purchased from his steward ; and that gentleman (the steward) 
told my partner and me that he has known upwards of a hundred 
tran ape to call for the relief in one day. We saw, then, about a 





dozen waiting.t These are the parties ‘who form the bulk of crimi- 
nals in Tle ‘refordshire, and will continue to do so under thie present 
system, ; ; ‘ In Weobly, a very small place, almost 
every filth or sixth house deals in eider. ; : I saw, one 


morning, at a place called Pembridge, upwards of twenty men, wo- 
men, and children turn out of a barn where they h: id spe nt the night, 


and pass on to their different stations of beeging and p under not 
even following the example of the brutes, by giving hemneliten a 
good shake. : . , Large quantities of cider are 


felt exposed in vats in outbuildings. I have seen tramps sitting in 
the lanes on a morning. dozing round a fire they had fed all nivht, 
with an ol L hucket pret’ rtly full of cider which they had stolen from 
sone vhbouring farmer. T hey made no secret of it. ; 


Mave frequently purchased fowls from these parties for a mere 
trifle."¢ 


\ * This throws some livht on the excessive rate of criminality in 
lor hmouths! ure, | 

. 
\ rhe not ve ry m: iny ye ars sine e mists ike n chi rity thus CHCOUPAL id 
etic’ Hf { 4 
| e and the Vaal ond at the mansion of One of our ol lest and mest 

specter d Lancashire fainilics. 

q. ie } . fz he . 

$ Se Chaplain’s Tw “itv-ecighth Re port on the Preston Hfouse of Cor- 
” bin ' F * s . f ry 

7 y resented to the Magistrates of Lancashire, I851. epee 
IAD Ke Ss, >? QS > . ; | | 
ie e May Pp. aS, oF. Bor an account of English Vagrants gener 
i r . e ’ e , 

7tF { 7 ay Ti s L, ondon Labor ana the London ] oor, Vol. | ’ PP 
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iis THE IRISH QUARTEKLY REVIEW. 


So far we have written of Mettray as if there were some 
evidence of failure in the working of its system. We have 
adopted this course for the purpose of explaining the real 
source of the embarrassment of some ill managed, recently 
established, Reformatory Schools in France—and we took the 
opportunity of showing the bearings of this topic upon the 
peculiar circumstances of these Kingdoms. But what is Mettray 
in reality? Mr. Recorder Hill went there six years ago, ex- 
pecting to find it an amiable delusion ; he left the institution 
convinced of its efficacy, the defender of its principles, and made 
the explanation of those principles the chief topic of his able 
charge to the Grand Jury of his borough at the succeeding 
sessions— Michaelinas, 1848. Mr. Robert Hall, Recorder of 
Doncaster, visited Mettray in September, 1853, and he went 
there believing, like Mr. Hill, that it was but a good man’s 
folly. He returned, and, again, like Mr. Hill, his first act was 
a public demonstration of his complete approval of the system. 

In his Lecture, read before the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society, on the 4th of last March, Mr. Hall gavea 
most Important account of the institution at Mettray—it ts 
peculiarly valuable now, when so many mistakes have been 
made by the most influential friends of the movement, through 
a misconception of the perfect testimony borne, by M. de 
Persigny, to the success of the colony; mistakes which can only 
have arisen from that acquaintance with the Leport to 
be gathered from the most imperfect epitomes given in the 
French newspapers. And indeed this document of the Minister 
can only be understood by a careful study of it, as given in the 
Moniteur. ' 

Mettray, Mr. Hall states, is more like a watering place 
than a penal establishment. There are no locks, or bolts, ot 
walls—and the boys can escape if they please, but escape is 
always punished severely—recapture is almost certain —ouly 
one of those attempting to run away has been successful in 
evading pursuit. It is the leading principle of the wes 2 
ment, that all the necessaries required in the institution shal 
be manufactured in it,and that, as far as possible,all those manu- 
factured shall be consumed by the inmates — Colonists - 
advanced in the knowledge of trades teach the less way ; 
a cow-house containing twenty cows is attended by those of the 
boys mean for agricultural labor; several hundred acres, ne 
the property of the Society, (part held on lease) are cultivates 
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by these boys, the land being divided into four farms, each 
possessing a complete set of farm buildings, and managed by 
its own “ family.” 

The workshops are, as far as possible, placed under the care 
of workmen of good character, who have passed through the 
institution. ‘Che children are put to such business as they 
may select, and for which they show a capacity, regard being 
had to the trades in which their parents and connections may 
be engaged. ‘Thus, for snatok children from Paris, and 
other large towns, are generally put to tailoring aud washing ; 
tailoring, however, each boy is taught for a certain period 
—sufficient to enable him to keep his own clothes in repair if 
necessary. Children from sea ports, or desirous of becoming 
seamen, are exercised in all the working of sails and yards, in 
a portion of the ground shaped like the horizontal section of a 
large ship, and all are exercised in gymnastics. All, capable 
of learning, are taught music and singing on Williem’s system. 
The food is simple—and the clothes consist of coarse pantaloons, 
blouse, and loose wooden sabots; on Sundays asmarter blouse, 
and shoves, are worn. The Refectory is also the Dormitory ; 
each colonist has his hammock, and at night these are slung 
across the room, the head of one boy being to the feet of him at 
the opposite side of the apartment, with a passage between, and 
thus whispering is prevented; the room is wide enough to 
admit of two rows of hammocks slung in this way; the chef, or 
sous-chef sleeps in the same room, in a hammock a little more 
comfortable than the boys’. Each colonist has two open shelves 
for his clothes and dressing apparatus, and the entire room 
being exposed, tends to produce order and neatness, and a 
premium is given to those who keep their clothes in a condition 
to be worn beyond the fixed time. 

The cost per day of each colonist is as follows :—bread, 3d ; 
clothes, a considerable fraction less than 14d,; fire and light, 
*-L000 of a penny; washing, 4-1000 of a penny; the board 
ol the oflicers of the establishment amounts to only 7d per day. 
there are ten houses, besides four farm-houses, occupied by 
the colony ; the dimensions of each house are 12 metres by 
0-66, two stories high, the ground floor being occupied by 
Work-shops ; each house contains one family, each family num- 
bers 42 persons, consisting of two officers—the chef and sous- 
chel—and 40 colonists. Two of the colonists, called edder 
rothers, are elected quarterly from the members of the family 
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by universal suffrage and vote by ballot, the election being 
subject to the veto of the directors. The. se elder } rothers are 
distinguished by a searlet band on the left arm, and they assist 
the chef and sous-chef in preserving order and discipline, 
Kivery colonist gives a formal salute when passing any of the 
staff of management, and the salute is always returned with 
the most serious gravity ; all signals and calls are made by 
sound of trumpet, and the boys, when moving together, mare) 
in double line. In the Refectory they stand until, at a signal 
from the chef, grace is said by one of the colonists ; all then 
seal tiemaclves: and refrain from touching the bread until soup 
has been served to them. The colonists labor during ten hours, 
two additional hours are devoted to the usual branches of 
primary instruction. All the children, save those of the farm. 
houses, are taught together in the same class room ; instruction 
is yiven to the momtors ata different hour, and elildren in 
hospital, and those in cellular confinement, are also taught. In 
summer the school hours are during the heat of the day ; in 
winter by lamplight at morning and evening. 

Those who leave the school are, if necessary, provided with 
places by the Patronage Society, the principle of which is, that 
the associated patrons, men of all ranks, bind themselves to take 
the care of at least one discharged criminal at a time, to bind him 
apprentice, and to guide him by moral andre ligious counsel. The 
patronage lasts for three vears ; but the care of Mettray does 
not end here ; through clergymen, magistrates, and others, it ex- 
cises a moral sup port, 3 rather than a surveillance, over the young 
man by this means; and the friends of the institution who 
undertake to observe his conduct, return every six mouths an 
answer to a series of questions forwarded to them by the Soct 
ety. Those in the neighbourhood of the colony frequently 
spend their Sundays there ; the house is always open to thei 
if they bring a certificate of good conduct ; when out of work 
they may return to it until provided with employment ; if sick 
the hospits al of the colony is free to them. Those at a distance 
are encouraged to correspond with the colony, and every letter 
is carefully and punctually answered ; relapses into erime are 
not followed by abandonment, and although the dangerous 
example of te aking back to the colony a fallen brother Is never 
witnessed, yet every exertion is mi ade, fre quenthy with success, 
to reclaim him. pot 
These are the evidences and facts stated by Mr, Hall, in his 
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ow wvaluable Lecture. They are the facts to which Mr. Thill, 
ond Lord Brougham, and Mr. William Cotton, bear witness ; 
chev are the facts to which, M. Demetz, in his Report, which 
we shall presentl introduce, affords the proofs ; and when the 
: : ' ) 1 , ) 
inereased number of committals of 1552, over those of 1847, 
are dolorously referred to by well meaning, but nervous 
philanthropists, it would be wellif they remembered the causes 
of this increase, to which we, m an earher portion of this 
paper, referred; they should remember in addition, a fact stated 
by Mr. Hall, that owing to the success of the system the 
public are no longer unwilling to prosecute for sdig4/ offences ; 
whilst the authorities have applied to these very offences, dong 
terms of reformatory treatment ; so that the 6,443 juveniles 
of the year 1852, include a large number of the 4,276 of 1847, 
and of subsequent committals. Mr. Hall also draws attention 
to the fact, that the Minister of Criminal Justice, in his /epor¢ 
. , ’ . 
published in the Jontteur of the 9th of last June, attmbutes 
the number of prosecutions, especially for minor offences, not 
so much to any increase of crime, but to the increased number 
aud efficiency of the rural police. 

We have, with considerable satisfaction, placed this sketch of 
the present position of Mettray, as given by Mr. Tall, before 
the reader; we shall now insert some very remarkable opinions 
expressed by him, in stating the impression produced upon 
hismind by all that he saw and heard at the Colony :— 
“We were taken by a decent old woman, who performed the fune- 
tions of a porter, to a capacious hall, which we afterwards found to 
be the class-room, For the time it was quite unoccupied, and whilst 
walting there for a conductor we observed at one end of the room a 
bust of M. de Courteilles, who died in the spring of 1853: under the 
bust is the following inscription, an extract from his will—*J’ai 
voulu vivre mourir et ressusciter avec eux.’ 

“At the other end is the bust of the present Emperor, with the 
following inseription ; ‘Ce n'est pas la volonté de votre pére qui est 
au ciel qu'un seul de ces petits perissent.” (Matt. xvi. 14.)* Various 
propriate drawings are hung upon the walls, but the most con- 
‘pleuous object was a manuscript list containing the names of 305 
colonists who, during the three months ending 31st June, 1853, had 
lity ho oceasion for punishment. Out of this list forty-seven names 
lad been struck out, shewing that those individuals had given occa- 
rr for punishment since the preparation of the list. A list of this 
Pa is made up at the end of every quarter, and hung up for 
i me mspection in the class-room during the ensuing quarter; the 
“ssi of heing excluded from this list is found to operate as a strong 
mMeentive to ood behaviour. 


. : | . . . ‘ 
. This is a mistake, the inseription is over the crucifix, as Mr. Ilall, 
MLOrMms us. Ep 
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‘We next went to the principal chapel; there is also another 
smaller chapel, which we saw afterwards, for the use of theSisters of 
Charity: the larger chapel is for the use of the colonists, It js 80 
arranged that the prisoners in cellular confinement take part in the 
service ; the cells having been for that express purpose built behind 
the altar; the smaller chapel is placed between the wards of the hos. 
pital with which it communicates by means of open windows. The 
principal feature of the larger chapel is a list occupying the whole of 
the wall at the west end, in which are inscribed the names of all the 
founders, t.e. of all donors of 100 frances and upwards in one sum; 
the names of Protestants are found there as well as of Roman Catho. 
lics. The colonists attend twice on Sundays, but there is no week-day 
service, the directors wishing to accustom the boys to such habits 
and practices only as they will be able to continue in the world in 
after life. 

* The founders of the institution have laid great stress on the infla- 
ences of religion as affording the only solid foundation for the refor. 
mation of criminals, and the words Maison de Dieu are inscribed in 
the front of the church as an acknowledgment that unless the Lord 
build the house their labour is but lost that build it. (Ps. exxvii. 1.) 
The proportion of communicants is considerable, and it is noticeable 
that at the approach of the great festivals there is always a marked 
diminution in the number of infractions ; but as a check to prevent 
applications to be admitted to the Holy Communion from indirect 
motives, a double punishment is inflicted on all communicants for all 
faults committed within the week following. A great point is also 
made of the due observance of the Lord’s Day, but it must be remem- 
bered that we are speaking ofa country in which even those who most 
cordially admit the obligation, entertain what in England would be 
regarded as extremely lax notions on the manner of complying with 
it. All the colonists at Mettray are Roman Catholics, but this is 
only to avoid the inconvenience of mixing children of different per- 
suasions. M. le Comte de Gasparin, the president of the society, Is 
himself a Protestant ; children of that faith are sent to a Protestant 
colony at Sainte Foy; if by any rare accident a non-christian child 
should be sent to one of these colonies, it must follow the religious 
instruction of the rest. There is famny prayer in each house morning 
and evening. 

“Much counsel and instruction is communicated through the 
medium of elder brothers which could not be given with equal 
effect by the superior officers, whose interference for purposes ot 
exhortation is thus reserved for graver occasions. The instinctive 
love of popularity and power which, productive thought it be of ° 
many bad effects, is surely implanted in our nature for good an 
beneficent purposes, must necessarily act as a powerful sg ve to 
those who are in a position to aspire to the office of elder brot wis 
A mixture of indirect motives seems to be inevitable, but the apt 
sity for conciliating the affections of the younger members | ae 
counteract the tendency to oppression which almost rye 
exhibits itself when power is vested in youthful hands ; and oll be 
who are elected by one body, and are responsible to another, will 
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exercised in the performance of duties often of extreme delicacy. 
This institution of elder brothers is justly regarded as one of the 
wainsprings of the system ; it — the body of colonists living 
together in the same house the habit of acting together for the com. 
mon comfort of their domestic relations, which is a considerable 
step towards the creation of the ys de famille. This is still further 
promoted by another regulation which to English ears may sound 
rather fanciful, but I was assured that it is found to be of consider- 
able effect in the colony of Mettray. I have already spoken of a 
gereral quarterly list, containing the names of all the colonists whose 
conduct has been blameless during the last quarter : a similar weekly 
list for each family is hung up in the family room : in addition to 
this, and to the other objects which might be expected in such a 
place, we saw on the walls of the house which we inspected the model 
of a ship, anda piece of embroidery with the words Dieu Seul. 
These, and probably some others of the same kind, had been sent 
to the particular family as a sort of votive offering by liberated 
colonists, formerly members of the family, and were in each instance 
the proper handiwork of the donor. The use that they are put to 
is this ; whenever the particular family presents what may be com- 
pared to a clean billef health for the week ending on any given 
Saturday, i.e., when no one member of the family has received 
punishment during the week, these offerings are displayed upon the 
walls of the family house, and so continue until some member of 
the family has received punishment, upon which the ensigns of 
honour are immediately struck, and the family has to begin over 
again its course of good behaviour. Objects of this kind are some. 
times presented by the directors as a sort of collective reward to 
the family. On the death of M. De Courteilles, a month’s good 
behaviour without a single punishment was held forth as the means 
by which a family might obtain an engraved copy of his portrait ; 
which at the end of five months had in this manner been added to 
the insignia of honour of every family. 


“We were told that the great body of the members of every family 
take a most lively interest in having these insignia displayed, and are 
thereby induced to make great exertions in correcting the vicious 
tendencies of the weaker members ; the mauvais sujet becomes the 
object of the most lively solicitude, not merely with the superior 
officers, the chefs and sou-chefs of the family, and the elder 
brothers, but with the whole body of his brethren jointly and 
severally. This certainly is a most powerful engine : the eyes of the 
-_ society awake to prevent the offence from coming ; the cares 
— — family applied to wean the wayward from his wilful- 
ee will say that the motives are indirect ; but, if 
mins “te “9 that those who come to scoff remain to pray, we may 
ie ulti, . lat the cares which have been begun from a low motive 
the ate y continued from the very highest. The directors of 
colonists oe consider that they have succeeded in imbuing the 
that + en the esprit de fainille. I think it must be conceded 
Ye tt wate excited a spirit much holier and more efficient than 

‘ere esprit de corps. If everybody is sincerely striving to make 
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everybody good | will not enter into a metaphysical analysis 9) 
motives. , 
"4 We are not surprised to learn that a family has bee n known te 
petition for the expulsion of an incorrigible member: it was natural 
hut somewhat selfish. Itis a more characteristic trait that on om 
occasion a family compelled one of its members to give back q 
hook which he had received as a prize, he having disgraced himself 
by subsequent bad conduct. On oceasion of a public subscription 
for the sufferers by an inundation at Lyons, the whole establishment 
volunteered to give up a meal, that the cost of it might go as their 
contribution. The appetite of one poor fellow was stronger than 
his charity, and he preferred having his dinner, which was served to 
him as usual without objection, but his comrades punished him by 
sitting at table with him whilst he ate it. 


* But you will ask whether, to produce these results, there must 
not be something peculiar in the constitution of a family as well as 
in its organisation? There is. Every man who has reflected on 
the subject must have observed the power of assiinilation exercised 
hy majorities over minorities: the families are constituted with a 
view to apply this power to the fullest advantage. With one ex. 
ception the families are permanent; when a young man has one 
become a member of any given family he remains in it as long as he 
remains in the colony; it is obvious that where the ties of blood are 
wanting it is of importance that the ties of domestic intimacy 
should be unbroken. The way then in which the families are 
formed is this; in their original constitution no regard was had to 
the classing together of persons whose terms of detention would 
expire at the same time, but if anything the contrary. Vacancies in 
each family oceur then from time to time, and are from time to time 
supphed from the new colonists sent by the Minister of the Interior. 
the principle of the distribution being that of associating the smallest 
possible proportion of the raw and uncultivated with the largest 
possible proportion of colonists already trained to the system and i. 
bued with its spirit. But you may object that the division must be re- 
vulated by the number of vacancies. Here the exception to which 
I have alluded comes into play. The children sent to th m ar 
sometimes little past the ave of helpless infaney : | saw one ot hve 
years anda half. For the younger children it has been thought 
desirable to have a special family which is only provisional, and out 
of which they are draughted into their permanent families as fro 
time to time they are considered to be qualified : you will m ee 
perceive that this affords the ready means of equalising the als 
tribution of the new comers. It must be particularly noticed that 
there is no probationary or experimental association of the new 
comers, even for the shortest period ; that, as long as it last ~ 
would leave the good element in the minority. The know ledge 0! 
the child's character which it is desirable to have before classing 
him, is obtained partly by a diligent enquiry inte his erecpr ye | 
paar tiy by sending an experienced person to escort him to pode 
and outhe journey to give full scope to the bent of his charac 
md af possible acquire his confidenee. 
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« Another important feature which we did not even hear mentioned, 
is the school for pupils. The founders of Mett ray, feeling that the 
assistance of a body of officers specially qualified for the purpose Was 
indispensably necess wy, as one of their very first steps, even before 
the first stone of their buildings was laid, called around them twenty 
voung men of respectable families, and invited them to take part in 
the experiment, These young persons took upon themselves a life 
of self-devotion, they put on the farmer's dress, submitted to the 
discipline they were to enforce upon others, and gave themselves up 
to the inspiration of their chiefs ; at the end of six months they re- 
ceived the first colonists, only ten innumber, This disproportion of 
the active force to the mass which was to be acted upon was proba- 
bly greatly conducive to the early success of the undertaking: any 
lack of experience would be more than compensated by the advan. 
tage of the teachers being the majority ; and, by the time that the 
number of colonists had sensibly increased, not only had the teachers 
acquired some experience, but the first comers had been partially as- 
similated, and orderly conduct would still have the predominance of 
numbers. ‘This preparatory school is still continued, not merely for 
the purpose of keeping up the staff at Mettray, but to prepare offi- 
cers for the numerous institutions of the same nature that are spring- 
ing up in every direction. It is kept quite distinct from the refor- 
matory colony, except so far as the pupils are called upon or permitted 
to assist In the management; they are not received before the 
completion of their fifteenth year, nor unless they are persons of 
irreproachable morality, and fairly masters of the knowledge taught 
in the primary schools, If, as must occasionally happen, the supe- 
rior education which a young man receives in this school expands the 
germs of self conceit, or calls out a display of exceptionable motives, 
he receives an intimation that he has mistaken his mission, and is 
requested to withdraw. 

“ As far as is practicable no person is employed in the institution, 
even as contre-maitre, who has not passed through this school. The 
pupils are the subject of the most affectionate solicitude on the part 
of the directors, and, what to an Englishman appears to be the most 
remarkable feature of his self devotion, M. Demetz lives in common 
with his officers and pupils. We saw the room in which they all of 
them live on their sevenpence a day. , 

3 * Another matter of which we heard much and saw very little, is 
"© System of rewards and punishments. I have already spoken of 
the great use which is made of honorary distinctions, special instrue- 
tions and privileges as rewards for regular good conduct; a few 
pene ret also given for special good conduct; the loan of a knife 
or the like on Sundays and holidays is an inexpensive mode of giving 
Measure, If a colonist distinguishes himself by the energy of his 
labour lle receives an extra allowance of soup at dinner, but in no 
‘stance is any reduction of the regulation allowance of food inflicted 

“y Way of punishment. Offences requiring domestic correction are 

° seurse of constant occurrence. The punishments in use are con- 
Pit ment, hard labour, erasure from the list of honour, cellular con- 
ement in the light, cellular confinement in the dark, sending back 
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to the central house of correction ; whipping is absolutely excluded, 
In certain classes of cases the charge was at one time tried, and the 
sentence pronounced by the colonists themselves, the directors re. 
serving only the prerogative of mitigation; but that has since been 
abandoned as taking up too much time. When an offence is com. 
mitted the punishment is never inflicted on the instant; the over. 
looker takes the culprit to a room set apart for the purpose, and there 
leaves him to his own thoughts for a while, giving him time to cool 
before the director inquires into the case. By far the most effectual 
of these punishments is found to be cellular confinement, but great 
pains are taken to prevent the lamentable consequences which are 
said to have resulted from the adoption of it in some prisons, A 
portion of every day is devoted to out-door labour at breaking stones 
or cleaving wood ; the cells are placed behind the altar and so ar. 
ranged that the détenus take part in the services of the church; 
they receive instruction according to the system introduced by M, 
Villars into the penitentiary of Paris, and the directors, especially 
the almoner, pay them frequent visits. It is found that the full 
scope which is thus given to the voice of conscience, the exhortations 
of religion, and the instinctive desire for liberty, produce the most 
astonishing effects on the most indomitable natures. 

* Once a week the registers are made up, comprising a sort of 
debtor and creditor account of the conduct of each colonist; the 
more salient points are made the subject of admonition and exhor. 
tation, by M. Demetz, before the whole colony assembled after 
morning service on Sunday: some natures, after having resisted 
every other mode of treatment, have yielded to this. These registers 
form a succession of records of much interest to the student of hu. 
man nature ; every peculiarity of manner and conduct down to the 
careless tying of the neckcloth, is noted there. 

‘¢ There is also another register of which I heard nothing on the 
spot, but which has been since brought to my notice. Every chef 
d’ atelier makes a daily return indicating the degree of industry ex- 
hibited by every young person under his superintendence ; upon this 
return is based the additional allowance of food allowed to the more 
industrious: once a month the members of each workclass, under 
the guidance of their chef d’ atelier, prepare from these returns 4 
list of the class according to the order of merit in respect of industry 
only. These lists are read before the assembled colony the first 
Sunday in every month, and the five most deserving in each class 
have a premium of five francs added to their little capital in the 
Savings’ Bank. The experience of Mettray is that the besetting 
weakness of the colonists is idleness: on that account they provide 
this special stimulus for the encouragement of industry. I have 
been informed that another use is made of this list, which may —_ 
auseful hint. It is the way of idleness to imbibe a special dislike 
for the particular employment to which it is set : how 1s the igo 
to draw the line between a culpable facility of change, and the disp 





* The quarter of punishment, as it is called, is constructe 
model of the Cherry Hill Prison, Philadelphia. 
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riting consciousness that the destination however uncongenial is ir- 
revocable? At Mettray it is held out to them that they may change 
when they have fairly placed themselves amongst the first five of the 
class to which they lave been assigned : by that time, of course, the 
wish for change has, in general, passed away.” 


We have, in a former portion of this paper, inserted a trans- 
lation of the Report of the Minister of the Interior, so far as 
it relates to these Reformatory institutions, and in an appendix 
we have added a reprint of the original: we now insert a trans- 
lation of all the important parts of the Annual Report of the 
present year, on the condition of Mettray, recently published 
by M. Demetz ; and we have reprinted the original inthe second 
appendix to this paper. ‘This we think the proper course, and 
the most gratifying to those who are disheartened by the 
Report of M. de Persigny; as, in conjunction with Mr. Hall’s 
Lecture, it will prove to them the groundlessness of fear, 
doubt, or hesitation, as to the complete success of the 
reformatory movement in France :— 


REPORT OF M. DEMETZ, DIRECTOR OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLONY OF METTRAY, 


GENTLEMEN, 


It is not in vain that you have honored Mettray with your benevo- 
lent patronage, for every year continues to establish by repeated 
success, the triumph of the moral principle which is the very soul 
of your work : the past and the present warrant the promises of the 
future. The facts which we are about to present for your informa- 
tion, will, we hope, make you sharers of our own conviction in 
this respect. 

In our preceding Report we bound ourselves to respect what our 
honored friend, M. Le Vicomte de Courteilles had organized with 
such devotedness, such persevering efforts, and often at the expense 
of painful drudgery, We have been faithful to our word, and now 
we shall have merely to give an account of certain improvements, the 
advantages of which have been made manifest to us by time and 
experience, 

_ At the opening of this colony, we divided our young population 
into families, and it cannot be too often repeated, that it is to this 
organization, we owe the success of Mettray. 

(n Sundays, a report is made in presence of the assembled colony, 
of the conduct of, and the work done by every family, and then, of 
the individuals who compose it. Every child that merits it gets 
*neouragement, and every family whose conduct has been satisfac- 
‘ory, receives a premium. This emulation in the family continues 
A a good results. But this was not enough ; we considered 

lat it was possible to give a greater impetus to this emulation 10 
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good conduct, by extending it from the individual to the 
from the family to the entire colony. 

With this view we have established an honorary prize awarded to 
the family that has shown itself irreproachable during the past 
week: thisis a banner with the national colors, and this simple 
Legend— Colony of Mettray. Tlonor to the Family, * * * . 

During exercise, the family that has merited this distinction, 
marches at the head of the colony whose standard it bears, This 
symbol, a striking public testimony of blameless conduct, arrests 
the attention of the numerous visitors to Mettray : their praises 
are not wanting to the meritorious family who, joyous and elated, 
find therein a sufficient recompense for the accomplishment of 
their duty: the other families feel an equal desire to obtain the 
precious banner, and all endeavour to excel their fortunate rival, 

This eager struggle as to who shall do best, promotes the moral 
design of the institution in proportions better exhibited by figures, 
than by the most eloquent words. . 

Before the inauguration of our flag, the number of our children 
inscribed on the list of honor, was 66 per cent. of the entire amount 
of our inmates ; it is now 74°5, and we may add, that during the 
last three months, there have been admitted thirty-seven children 
who could not compete for the prize, as under our regulations, no 
colonist can be placed on the honorary list, till he has been exempt 
from punishment for three months, 

Owing to the same influence, the number of children consigned to 
the penitential department, which was formerly an average of 2 
per cent. per day, is now reduced to 1°25 per cent. 

But it must not be supposed that we should have arrived at such 
a satisfactory result in so short atime, if we had not striven from 
the beginning, to enkindle by all possible means, a sense of honor in 
the hearts of the children. We ceased not to repeat to them, that 
they were received at Metiray, on their parole in a certain sense; 
and that to a truly honorable heart, no barrier was so insurmount- 
able, and they felt the full force of our observation. Out of 1,679 
boys admitted to Mettray, up to Ist January, 1854, one only des 
serted ; and his name is a word of contempt among his comrades. 
Not a single evasion has been attempted since the beginning of the 
current year. F . 

When a fire is reported in our neighbourhood, and unhappily, 
aceidents of this sort occur but too frequently of late, our boys 
hetake themselves to the scene of the disaster in double quick time, 
aud frequently give proofs there of the greatest courage ; as ™ 
are careful to insert in our regulations, that boys who have been 


family, and 
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* The name of the successful family is inscribed on 4 shield attac 
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t This statement proves that Mettray cannot be included in the ¢0 
ister fur the Interior 


tingent of the statistic report which, M. the Min an) there 
has just published, and which states that during the year te the 
were thirty-four evasions, among every thousand inmates, ! 
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consigned to the penitential quarter, are to be deprived of the liberty 
of marching on such occasions: with their comrades, in order to 
make them sensible of the happiness felt in doing a service to our 
creatures. 

Tig caivents stationed in Tours, often take walks in our direc- 
tion: * the precision of the movements, the instantaneous obedience 
to the orders, the attention shown, the neatness of the uniform, the 
ensemble, in fine, of the whole military equipment, induces a great 
proportion of our youths to enter the ranks of our army. This 
career has thus the advantage of withdrawing a very great number 
from the pernicious influence of family connections, — 

Every week, as we have said, they give to the families whose con- 
duct has been very satisfactory, a premium which usually consists 
of an engraving, representing some trait of courage, or some re- 
ligious subject : sometimes it is one of those battles which have con- 
ferred such honor on our army, and sometimes a naval engagement, 
as we have among us several boys destined for the marine service. + 
The sublime scene of the death of the Sainted Archbishop of Paris, 
or the devotedness of a Sister of Charity, saving an officer in an 
emeute, at the risk of her own life, are thus placed before the eyes of 
eurchildren. ‘he admirable examples in these pictures compose 
the ornaments of our assembly rooms, and serve as a popular 
museum of grandeur, heroism, and sanctity. 

It is by the view of such episodes as these—it is by such means 
of catching the eye, of occupying the thoughts, of enkindling the 
hearts, that we direct those lively imaginations, too ready to go 
astray,—and that we succeed in counteracting the dangers of the 
monotonous existence which, in prisons, leaves a man at strife with 
himself, in other words, with his self-degradation and his resentful 
feelings towards his kind. 

But, gentlemen, if we make it our bappiness to cultivate the good 
dispositions of our children by all possible means, believe also, that 
those who show themselves not amenable to our instructions are 
made the object of extreme severity on our part, in order to strike a 
salutary terror into those similarly disposed : so the least infraction 
of the rules of the house is at once summarily punished. 

Our correctional quarter has been cunstructed on the model of the 
prison at Philadelphia ; { it enables us to proportion the degree of 


a 
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a It becomes our duty to state that on each of these visits, a collec- 
Hon is made by the officers for the benefit of the colony. 
t W e have many boys from the Coasts of Brittany, who have made 
ort trips along shore, and who intend to resume their old employment 
again. ‘T he new distribution of three-masted vessels, which we owe to 
the liberality of M. the Minister of Marine, enables us to complete the 
ueation of our pupils in this department. 
3 Blouet, whose name it gives us always pleasure to pronounce, 
ada Commission from Government to the United States, to study 
ne ms enitentiary system there adopted. He has formed the penal 
- t of Mettray on the Model of the Prison of Cherry-hill, near 
adelphia ; it is the first cellular establishment that has been con- 
ructed in France. 
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chastisement to the nature of the offence. It is by giving to those 
who conduct themselves well everything to hope, and to the evil 
disposed everything to fear, that we have obtained, in a moral point 
of view, those results which we are so happy to have to announce 

Religious instruction, so indispensable in every system of good 
moral education, occupies at Mettray the place which is its due 
namely, the chief position. To give you thorough confidence on 
this head, it is only necessary to say, that we act entirely by the 
connsels of our worthy prelate, Monseigneur the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Tours, who unceasingly showers his favors on us. 

On the occasion of the festival of Christmas, a retreat was con. 
ducted by an ecclesiastic chosen by his Eminence. The eloquence 
of this missionary carried conviction to all hearts: what a delightful 
and affecting sight to behold the entire colony arise at the Commu. 
nion, to approach the Sacred Table. 

The festival of Easter has been celebrated with no less fervor. 
We are very glad to have it in our power to mention such happy 
results. It would surely be a great matter if, even during the so- 
Journ of the children in the colony, they continue to give proofs of 
sincere piety ; but we have, besides this, the pleasure of announcing 
to you that, from the bulletins addressed to the colony by the pa. 
trons, we find that the greater number of our boys prove, by their 
perseverance in good, that the education received at Mettray has 
made a durable impression. 

Out of 480 bulletins in which the patrons have mentioned the 
religious dispositions of their pupils, 

70 are unfavorable, 
401 are favorable. 


Two of our colonists have even entered a religious society: we 
find it necessary to explain the causes which determined their voea- 
tion, in order to convince you of its sincerity. These two youths 
had been employed in the colony to officiate in the infirmary, this 
post having been assigned to them on account of the mildness of their 
disposition, and their eagerness to oblige their comrades. | These 
good dispositions could not be otherwise than increased, being fur- 
ther encouraged by the example of our Sister of Charity, to whom 
the charge of the infirmary is confided. Our good Almoner, M. the 
Abbe Guirard, whose devotedness we cannot sufficiently eulogize, 
takes advantage of the seasons of illness to give instructions more 
frequently. This benefit, temporary indeed to those who stay but 
for a short space in the hospital, was rendered permanent for the 
two individuals mentioned, and wrought on them so powerfully that 
they have been found worthy, as we have stated, to enter into & 4& 
ligious Order: what an enormous distance between the point 0 
departure and the object attained ! 

This example, Gentlemen, is a proof the more, of the | 
the spirit of our institution, and presses on us the conviction ¥ ie 
we doubt not but you share with us, that there are but few natures 
really intractable, if we could only afford time and care to subdue 
them ; as there are but few unproductive soils, provided we spare 
no pains to render them fertile. 
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If all our children have not realized, when set at liberty, the hopes 
they excited during their sojourn with us, it is consoling, at all 
events, to see that the greater number have persevered in the good 
path, especiall among those who have married and become fathers 
of families. hey feel betimes that they owe to their children the 
education which Providence had called themselves to partake, and 
they send them to the colony, for which, we are proud to say, they 
have always felt the most lively gratitude: let us be permittd to 
mention an affecting example. 

M.... had passed six years at the colony, and had become a good 
eabinet-maker. He returned at the expiration of this time to Nantes, 
his native place, where he was placed under the patronage of M, 
Marion. He was employed in fitting up cabins for the vessels in 
the harbour, but, in the revolution of February, all the naval works 
were suspended. M.... could no longer get work notwithstanding 
the exertions of his worthy patron, who for some time — him 
employed at articles of furniture for which he had not the slightest 
need. M.... hada wife and two children, one of which was at the 
breast ; nevertheless he determined to go abroad to seek employment, 
and his wife got a situation as wet nurse. His mother took charge 
of one of the children, and our colonist sailed for Lima, where, S 
his diligence, he soon won his employer's confidence, and got credit ; 
and at this present time he has thirty workmen in his employment. 
After having laid by a sum sufficient for the expense of bringing over 
his wife and children, M.... appropriated 100 francs for the purpose 
of getting himself constituted a shareholder of Mettray: we subjoin 
the letter which accompanied the money order. 


[Here follows,in the original,the letter addressed to M. Demetz, mentioning M.—'s wish 
fo the above effect, and expressing his grateful sense of the benefits received in his 
sojourn at Mettray : for this, and all letters hereafter mentioned, see the Second Appendix 
to this paper. ] 

Gentlemen, let us admire the ways of Providence which has al- 
lowed such sentiments to spring up in the hearts of poor children, who 
would have been lost but for you; a Providence which permitted a 
stone detached from the building to serve to consolidate it afterwards. 
hat an encouragement for our colonists when they read, emblazoned 
in letters of gold on the chapel walls, the name of one of their com- 
rades as Founder of the Colony. What a scope for salutary reflec- 
tons in this simple fact ! 


MORAL STATISTICS OF OUR SETTLED FUPILS. 


953 hoys have been set at liberty from the foundation of the Co- 
lony up to January Ist., 1854. 

The first colonist leaving Mettray was settled by our care on the 
lith of November, 1840. 

101 were liberated during the year 1853. 
Among the 953 liberated colonists— 

614 had come from towns. 

339 from country districts. 

reel went forth to be employed in agriculture. 

“9 went forth, having learned trades. 

4 entered the military service (the greater number having en- 

gaged as volunteers), to wit; 
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In the land forces 323. 
In the navy 61. 


Among these 284 soldiers or sailors ; 


| has been decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
9 have become non-commissioned officers. 

17 have been made corporals. 

A very great proportion have become soldiers of the highest 
grade, or been reckoned in the picked companies, and many are in 
the music bands. ‘ 

62 colonists are married, and nearly all are considered good heads 

of families. . 


Of the 953 liberated ; 


774 have remained irreproachable. 
58 are of indifferent conduct. 
18 have escaped our surveillance. 
103 have relapsed into bad conduct within these fourteen years, 
according to our bulletins of patronage, and the statistic tables 
of the Minister of Justice. 


This number of 103 relapsed appears enormous at the first glance, 
but on comparing it with the total amount of the liberated, and on 
reflecting that it has been produced within the lapse of fourteen 
years, it will be allowed that the proportion of the backsliders of 
Mettray is but small, seeing that it has not exceeded 11 per cent, 
and that the greater number of the freed colonists have been brought 
up in large towns, where education in vice is unhappily but too pro- 
lific. 

Again, the relapsed consist of— 


75 natives of towns. 

28 natives of the country. 

The proportion of the relapsed is then 11 per cent since the foun- 
dation. It would be still less if we were not sometimes obliged to 
set at liberty children scarcely 12 years of age, and if we did not 
include in our account all that have gone forth since the founding of 
the Colony, a thing not done by all the Patronage Societies.* 

As a general principle, the relapsed among the class of young 
détenus, as stated by the honorable M. Berenger of Drome, 1s 5 
per cent. : ; 

16 relapsed children have near relations already in prison. 

It must then be recollected that these children had received the 
very worst possible examples from their own family, and that a 
had even been prompted by their relations to commit the crimes 
which they were arrested, 


ee 
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* If Mettray had settled the moral statistics of its freed colonists simil 
arly as the greater number of the Patronage Societies who pay 
dianship for three years only over their young clients, we W cote 
out of the 304 boys sent out from Mettray in 1851, 1852, 1853, only 
account for ten relapsed, being in the proportion of 3:28 per cent. 
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Among those who have been before the magistrates for the second 
time, and again set at liberty— 

24 have since been of good conduct. 

We cannot better exhibit the happy results of our patronage than 
by producing the following letters : 

{Here are inserted, in the original, a letter from Captain Soulé, commending D.. . .one 
of his troopers, formerly a Mettray boy ; one from a clergyman, Rey. M. Couturier, con- 
cerning R... ., a shoe maker, with whom he is well satisfied; another in commendation 
of Z..., from the Curate and Mayor of Renning; and two letters from Colonels Sencier 
and De Goussencourt, mentioning three former éleves of Mettray, and now well con- 
ducted soldiers.) 


We feel that we ought not to extend our citations further, and 
shall merely deposit on the bureau, the summary of the correspon- 
dence of our patrons. 

M. Verdier is continually occupied about our pupils who are 
settled in Paris, with indefatigable zeal, and a disinterestedness which 
cannot be too highly praised ; his task bas been augmented this year 
by the slackening of work in the Ateliers, and by the increase in the 
number of our young clients. 

Whenever we have reason to fear that adearth of employment 
may continue, we send the boys back to the colony, where they are 
again entirely subjected to the discipline of the house. 

They return, in a certain sense to replace themselves, under the 
wing of the head of the family who has brought them up, who has 
studied their characters, and who has long merited their confidence. 

All our boys that are located in the farms lying in the environs, 
come regularly to pass the Sunday with their old comrades, assist at 
the offices of the day, and take their seats at meal-time, at the pub. 
lic tables, and in the same places which they occupied before when 
colonists. Those who are enrolled in the regiments quartered in 
Tours easily obtain from their colonel leave to come visit us, and 
generally bring along with them some of their new comrades: they 
take pride in showing these last the dwelling they inhabited, the 
hammock in which they slept. Nothing can prove more clearly 
that no unkindly feeling exists in the minds of the people towards our 
children ; for every one knows how ticklish they are in the army on 
the point of honor. 
anne - legislator himself has taken care to define the moral 
ys . el Sane, colonists, and has traced out the line of con- 
the Should observe in respect to them. Hear in what terms M. 

reporting Commissioner of the law on education, and the patron. 
“ee = oung détenus, expresses himself. 
which ae nan sansa to these unhappy children? The family 
cst Ge sek ay make honest upright impressions, and infuse 

“It is th gious Inspirations. 
tie nse rere which it is desirable to restore them to, in the 
how to join ls lishment, where just and benevolent tutors know 
py ramet 7" _n regularity of discipline, the goodness of heart 
mrorrarhag on ~ attaches, and the high morality which inspires @ 

its ee oite . a habit of honest conduct. 
hs kacits os ent t lat in endeavouring to revive generous feelings 
é our pupils, and to soften them by tender emotions, 
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we are only meeting the wishes of the legislator : to exhibit a greater 
degree of severity, would be to go in opposition to his intentions 

Ve have dwelt at some length on the conduct of our pupils chen 
set at liberty, but the proof of the utility of our foundation depends 
on that circumstance altogether. 

We cannot state such happy results without attributing the merit 
thereof to those patrons of ours, whose devotion to the cause seems 
to re-double, as the number of children committed to their tutellage 
increases, 

In the impossibility of mentioning all, we must be content to cite 
M. Marion, Vice-president of the Civil Tribunal of Nantes, who not 
content with exerting his influence for our children, extends it 
even to their families. Itis to the care he takes in imbuing their 
hearts with love for the colony, that we are indebted for one of the 
most touching traits that we have had to record: M. Marion was 
the patron of M.... 

We will also mention M. Crepon, Counsellor of the Imperial Court 
of Angers, who, at each sitting of the Assizes, never omits to remind 
MM., the gentlemen of the jury, that after having fulfilled the 
rigorous trust of the law confided to them, they should now esteem 
themselves happy to assist, by a collection, an institution founded 
for the purpose of preventing a repetition of those crimes which it 
was their duty to repress. * 

M. the Abbe Pelletier, Vicar-general of Orleans, notwithstanding 
his many occupations, never shrinks from any efforts required by the 
surveillance of the numerous children placed under his patronage, 

M. Christy de la Palliére, retired Navy Captain at orient, and 
Dr. Philippe, Chief Physician of the Bourdeaux Hospital, who in 
his capacity of Physician-in-Chief to the Army in Africa, has 
rendered such great services to our colonists there, show the most 
lively sympathies with our work. 

We have many other such documents to register, but for want of 
space and apprehension of engaging in too tedious an enumeration. 

On every side, in all localities, even those most remote from 
Mettray, we experience no difficulty in finding patrons for = 
children, and we can assure you, without exaggeration, that our only 
trouble arises from embarrassment of choice. 

On this head we owe you some further explanation. ee ' 

We continually receive at Mettray a great number of ogre 
whom we give the best possible reception, as well as to their ener 
by whom they are frequently accompanied. We shew rym 
colony in all its details : in most instances they are touched fend 
attentions, and express their good wishes, of which we rrp 
diate advantage by begging, that if any of our pupils shou ; 
to their neighbourhood, to be so kind as to look after them ; 
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this they promise with the greatest cordiality, while the immediate 
influence of Mettray is still strong within them. 

The magistracy will do well to remember that we have not 

ed its ranks, but with the object of giving to the law a more 
and above all, a more salutary application: we find in the law 
werful auxiliary as we have already stated. 
Ve have kept a register since the foundation of the colony, where 
the names of all our visitors are inscribed, with the annotation of 
the various offers of service addressed to us; and we make an 
abstract of this register arranged by departments, consulting it 
whenever we have a pupil to settle. 

We have taken the liberty of giving those details, in order to 
convince you of the sincerity of our assertions when we speak of 
the eagerness which we find in all directions to come to your 
assistance. 

If in France we meet the liveliest sympathies, your work inspires 
an equal interest among our neighbours. 

It isin contemplation just now in England, to make a law con- 
cerning juvenile prisoners, and the great lawyers who are specially 
occupied to prepare its elements, (among others, Lord Brougham, 
who es so recently honored us with a visit), * have been anxious 
to obtain from us, numerous documents concerning the system fol. 
lowed out at Mettray : of course we hastened to furnish the pieces 
of information requested, incited by the greatest zeal. In the fair 
domain of charity, we form but one people,without frontier, frontier- 
duty, or distinction of race. 

But, gentlemen, it is not sufficient that we can find at Mettray 
sourees of useful information: you ought naturally expect that 
from among your officers, some should go forth to carry to a 
distance, the fruits of their studies and their experience. 

So, we are sanguine enough to hope that you will approve of the 
sacrifice to which we have submitted, not without regret, in separat- 
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* We can scarcely describe the impression made on us by the visit of 
the Noble Lord to the Colony, which is fully sensible of the obligations 
under which it is laid by this benevolent proceeding, on the part of so 
illustrious a personage. 

Lord Brougham was anxious to enter into the most simple details, and 
even deigned to sit at the table with the Officers of the Colony, and con- 
Verse with them on the nature of their different employs. All felt the 
Value of such a deference. We shall never forget the emotion which he 
ne on hearing our military band perform, God Save The Queen, 
and on seeing the British flag floating at the mast of our vessel by the 
side of the French colors. 

en Brougham would not quit our establishment without leaving 
— " proof of his generous sympathy, and we hope shortly to be 
a .< ect a building which shall exhibit as frontispiece, (after the 

‘alple of houses built at the expense of departments), these words, 

SUNDED BY ENGLAND, 

: me writing these lines we have just received a visit from M. the 

in ever fines boy * the Marchioness of Londonderry, who have pant 

lager Feepect, a syinpathy no less earnest than was exhibited by their 
Ss countryman, 
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ing ourselves from one of our oldest heads of families, M, Leteur:* 
we proceed to state the cause. 

M. Fournet. in pursuance of an agreement entered into with the 
a of Paris, has settled a colony of orphans and of foundlings 
on his property, near Chalons, on the Sadne. In studying our 
administration, he was taken with the agreeable manners of our 
agents, and the good feelings by which they were animated, and he 
asked me if it would be possible to dispense with the services of one 
of them, in order to second him in his recent enterprise : we felt it 
as a duty to comply with his request, and we went very recently our- 
selves to instal M. Leteur in his new functions of sub-director of 
the colony of Montagny. May this offshoot, detached as it were 
from the stem of Mettray, continue to take deep root, and to pre. 
duce fruits of good quality. 

In paying to M. Leteur the just tribute of praise which is his 
due, for his good and loyal services, we are naturally induced, 
gentlemen, tospeak to you of those officers who are still left, and 
amongst whom our life is spent most agreeably, and, as we may say, 
in the bosom of our family. f 

The loss of M. de Courteilles, which time seems only to magnify 
by adding to the isolation which it has caused, has obliged us to 
enlarge the duties of the officers placed under our direction, in order 
to make up as much as possible for the loss of such an agreeable and 
effective collaboration. 

Thus, M. Blanchard who bore the title of Secretary in chief, is 
now charged to direct the colony in my absence, and he supplies my 
place in such a manner as to leave me no subject of inquietude: we 
cannot say any thing which could be more complimentary to him: 
we have given him the title of ‘ Inspector.’ 

The extension which our colony has attained, and the augmentation 
of our available property, give to our financial status a new importance, 
and has obliged us to name M. Mahoudeau our chief business agent, 
as a just recompense for the capacity of which he has given such 
proofs, and which your Commission of Finance can so well appreciate. 

Since we have spoken of the services attached to the regulation of 
our accounts, we feel bound to mention the valuable assistance 
which M. Mahoudeau has received on the part of M. Arnoux, the 
oldest of all our officers, now employed as cashier. 

Finally, the post of Secretary becoming vacant in consequence of 
the nomination of M. Blanchard, we have naturally confided it to 
the care of M. Cordier who, in quality of Assistant Secretary, ha 
viven sufficient guarantees for the effective discharge of his new fune- 
tions; he is entrusted besides, with instructing in vocal music, on the 
Wilhelm system. We cannot praise his zeal too highly m this ree 
pect. 


* M. Leteur is a relative of M. Leclerc, a profound economist, “ 
ly lamented. 


first of our founders, and whose loss cannot be too deep the 
We feel happy, if by serving one of his relations, we can prove is 
family of this good man, to what extent the memory of its 

endeared to us. 
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There are treasures of mind and heart, Gentlemen, which can 
never be replaced. Still I am happy to announce that I have found 
among all our officers a renewed increase of earnestness which can- 
not be too much commended ; all have exerted themselves within the 
sphere of their own duties, to prove themselves worthy of him they 
have lost, by endeavouring to avert the failure of the work founded 
by their benefactor and their father. In consequence, we have not 
found ourselves obliged, since the death of M. Courteilles, to part 
with a single officer, although the discipline of Mettray puts us under 
the necessity of using considerable strictness. 

We have spoken to you, Gentlemen, of the valuable co-operation 
which we have received from our officers, 

But, in announcing these fortunate results, we are naturally in- 
duced to trace back our way from the effects to the causes, in other 
words, to remind you of that work which youfounded even before the 
Colony, being fully aware that in France we find no deficiency of 

eat ideas, but rather of men capable of shaping them to some sa- 
utary purpose. You have already mentioned our Preparatory 
School. We have shown ourselves more strict than ever in the ad- 
mission of our pupils, so we are happy to say that the conduct of all 
is most exemplary. It is with pleasure that we see the traditions of 
Mettray confided to young minds of a truly christian spirit, who, 
when our own powers cannot answer the summons of our zeal, shall 
perpetuate the work of Mettray.* 

Kach pupil, during the hour he lessons, seconds the teacher as well 
as he can in the ungrateful task of instructing the younger children, 
the poner part of whom would not have been with us but for their 
dislike to school, which they had deserted in order to indulge freely 
in vagrancy, 

You may easily comprehend how much their early education had 
been neglected, and who is there that does not know how rebellious 
the understanding becomes when the period of childhood has passed 
without its wo cultivated. Still, the following summary, which 
exhibits the scale of instruction acquired by our colonists, is satis- 
factory, and bears witness to the zeal of our teacher, M. Quesnel. 

The results under the head of primary instruction are not less 
satisfactory. 

Out of 1679 colonists received at Mettray, from the foundation to 
Ist, January, 1854 :— 


1,065 arrived entirely illiterate. 
348 were beginning to read. 
183 knew how to read. 
83 were able to read and write. 
On 31st December, 1853, out of 571 colonists present— 
419 could read. 
102 were beginning to read. 








aoe i a 


* 
der tie of our éléves, on leaving the colony, have taken office un- 
oA e National Education. With us they have learned, not only to 
Struct the minds of men, but, what is more difficult, to inspire them 
with the love of goodness. 





Sareea mere 
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14 were beginning to spell. 
36 were altogether ignorant. 
209 could read and write. 
118 were writing large hand. 

19 were writing on slates. 


Almost all our liberated colonists, with very few exceptions, have 
left the house able to read, write and cipher. 

Vocal music on Wilhelm’s system is taught to all, and we have de- 
cided on giving an opportunity of learning instrumental music and 
plain chant, to those whose dispositions and good conduct justify us 
in granting this privilege by way of recompense. 

Some notions of linear design are communicated to those boys 
who are learning the professions of cabinet makers, coach makers, 
or painters. 

f the intellectual faculties of our children leave much to be de- 
sired, their physical conformation is also very far from attaining the 
ordinary developement. There are but few visitors who are not 
surprised at their small size, when questioning us as to their ages. 
These last, when first coming to us, are almost always of a sickly 
constitution, and it is among these new comers that illness prevails 
with greater intensity, which, of course, adds considerably to our 
hospital days. On the whole, however, we would be unreasonable 
to complain of the sanitary condition of our colonists ; for, though 
we have increased in number, mortality has not been so prevalent as 
when we had a less numerous population. Out of 584 children, our 
present population, we count only three deaths within a year, that is, 
| out of 160. The mortality of the city of Tours has been three per 
cent during the same period. 

Two physicians have charge of our establishment: these are MM. 
the Doctors Anglada and Allain-Dupré, physicians in chief to the 
hospital at Tours: it would be impossible to exhibit greater or more 
enlightened zeal. 

It is gathered from the interesting report of these gentlemen, 
which we add to the exculpatory pieces in your archives, that if field- 
labors work miracles, so to say, on scrofulous children, it must yet 
be acknowledged that this kind of occupation engenders certain ma- 
ladies, to which tradesmen employed at sedentary tasks are much less 
subject. 

Our boys, whom we feel obliged to make work even in the severest 
weather, in order that they may be able at a future day to endure 
that life of labor to which they are destined, as possessing no other 
fortune than their arms, have to suffer frequently from atmospheric 
changes. 

God forbid that this secondary consideration should induce us to 
contest the benefits we obtain by the aid of agriculture, as well in a 
moral as a physical sense. The products obtained from it this year 
are most satisfactory, and do the greatest honor to M. Minangoi, 
who has been so weil seconded by the agents placed under his orders. 
However, we feel that we should not enter into any further expla- 
nation on this head. M. the Count de Gasparin, our worthy Presi- 
dent, who has, from the beginning, assumed the chief management © 
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our agriculture, has consented on this, as on former years, to com- 
municate to you the result of the observations which he has made on 
the spot, during those portions of his time which he has set apart for 
us. 

This labored report, in atte forth the ever increasing progress 
of our husbandry, may be considered a document of the very highest 
importance to agriculturists : it testifies the interest which M. the 
Count of Gasparin never ceases to take in Mettray. There are names 
which serve as a eulogy to the institutions with which they are con- 
nected; and this explains the degree of confidence which Mettray 
has acquired. 

On the other hand, your Committee of Finance, whose zealous la- 
bor must be considered unceasing, for we are ever making appeals to 
its lights, regulates with the strictest economy the expenses which it 
considers just to authorise. Notwithstanding the prudence which 
presides over all its decisions, it has not hesitated to consent to the 
acquisition of a large extent of land which surrounds the colony. 
We are often reproached for having established ourselves on ground 
which does not belong to us, and for having converted, to the ad- 
vantage of strangers, the improvements effected by the skilful culture 
of our fields, improvements by which we might have profited our- 
selves, 

But it was first of all necessary to erect buildings indispensable to 
lodge our numerous population, and to make such arrangements in 
the different services as were calculated to endure. 

Mettray now recommends itself more than ever to the beneficence 
of our fellow-citizens, for, day after day, this institution continues to 
offer increased guarantees. heocuaieen by the Council of State as 
an establishment of public utility, there is every assurance that all 
instances of liberality shown in its regard will have the good of the 
country for their destination. The legacies bequeathed in its favor, 
a summary of which will be found at the bottom of the list of 
founders, proves the confidence which the institution inspires. * 
Unhappily these legacies are inadequate to meet the obligations 
which we have to discharge ; but let us repose our trust in that 
Providence, which has never ceased to bless our great work. + 
_ Gentlemen, every year sees the number of agricultural colonies 
increase in France. It is an additional proof that when a question 
of general interest responds to the more urgent needs of our epoch, 
public opinion may perhaps discuss it at its debut ; may even contest 
its utility ; but, when it passes from the domain of ideas into that of 





* Sixty-eight Councillors-General (of departments) are already 
enrolled as founders of Mettray : everything makes us hope that 
we shall soon boast of the consent of the eighty-six departments, 
in other words, of France in its full extent. 

t Mme. Lestrade has devoted a sum of 4,000 fr. to the erection of a 
building on the front of which will be read, The House of M. Lestrade, 
Erected by his Widow. This lady feels that the best way of honoring 
the memory of him whose loss she deplores, is to co-operate after his 
death with his generous intentions, 
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facts, and when it furnishes all that could be expected from it, we 
then see it reproduced in all directions, and exciting the most lively 
sympathies. 

There are systems that never realize anything, because they 
imagine the impossible, Mettray has defined its limit, at the proper 
point between Utopia and real progress ; this is the reason why 
Mettray has met with imitators. 

Let us hope, gentlemen, that it shall meet with supporters : never 
had we more need of their assistance. 

At the moment of the rise in the price of provisions, instead of 
seeking to diminish the number of your children, you have resolved 
to augment it : itis not when misery reigns everywhere that institu. 
tions of the nature of yours should close their gates. In so acting 
you have acquired new claims to the benevolence of government, bad 
the country will make a return for the confidence you have reposed 
init: I should rather say it will repay those succours which you 
formerly lent it. We demand, in reward for the results accom. 
plished, those donations often granted to simple promises, to distant 
expectations. 

Mettray has acquired an immense development : your patronage will 
extend from day to day over an increasing family, May the contri- 
butions of our benefactors increase in proportion to our sacrifices, 
to the obligations you have incurred ! 

We make our appeal to truly christian souls : we shall, doubtless, 
be heard. 

They who give to the Poor lend to the Lord, 


Demetz, 


Honorary Councillor of the Imperial Court of Paris, 
Member of the General Council of Seine and Oise. 


It is hardly necessary that we should observe upon this 
paper; it is clear, convincing, and honest; what it states 1s 
fact, and its figures are those which can be proved by the 
anxiously kept records of the Colony; we shall, however, 
return to it. 

None of our readers need be informed that juvenile crime adds 
annually a vast expense to the cost of our prisons, and adds 
equally to the expenses of prosecution. ‘These points we have 
already, at considerable length, stated in a former number, and 
have compared that cost with the cost of lReformatory 
Schools. * 

The question to be discussed now is, not the cost of the 
principle, but its efficacy. ‘The efficacy, in our mind, 18 4s 


N : , * & a4 d 
* See Intisnh Quarterty Review, Vou. 1v. No 13. pp. 49 to 68. Art 
‘Our Juvenile Criminals :—The School-master or the Gaoler. 
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patent as the necessity. There isnot a J udge, not a Recorder, 
not a Prison Inspector, not a Gaol Chaplain, not a Prison 
Governor, not a Newspaper Editor, not a County or City 
Magistrate of any understanding, who does not proclaim the 
necessity for these Schools, and entreat the Legislature to 
support them. 

In the nineteenth Report of Inspectors of Prisons for 
Scotland, that for the year 1853, published in 1854, Mr. 
Kincaide expresses satisfaction that the public are beginning 
to see the necessity for Reformatory Schools, and recom- 
mends that Reformatory and Agricultural Schools should 
be established. In the same Report, Mr. Smith, the governor of 
Edinburgh Prison, states that the number of juveniles committed 
to his charge in 1852 was only 56, whilst, in 1855, the 
number was 117. With this fact in mind he added :-— 

“ The Ragged Schools already in operation have done much 
good. ‘They have doubtless been the means of saving hun- 
dreds of poor children from ruin, but they are not adequate 
to the work to be done, and do not keep pace with the causes 
which render them necessary: multitudes of wretched childven 
are yet uncared for, and are growing up in ignorance, misery, 
and vice. Ragged Industrial Schools must be planted in every 
destiture locality, and the attendance at them of every miserable 
and neglected child secured by law. Nothing less will meet 
the evil. The remedy is at once humane, cheap, and safe : let 
us hope that, for the honor and best interests of the country, 
it may soon be applied to the evil in all its extent.’’* 

Ireland is not exempt from the evils of Juvenile Delinquency, 
but the offenders are of that light order, those who form the 
class, in M. de Persigny’s Report charged with ‘ Simples 
delits” and “faits peu graves,” and who are those making the 
chief of the “population croissant” with which he terrifies him- 
self, and may possibly stultifv the French Ministry. By a table, 
Number Twelve, in the Report of the Inspectors General of 
Prisons in Ireland, in 1858, we find the classification of 
offences, with the numbers of offenders, not exceeding sixteen 
years of age, given as follows; and, combined with information 
contained in the Aeport on National Prison, and National 
Workhouse Schools, which we shall hereafter insert, the table 
is of great importance :— | 





* See the “‘ Report” p. 28. 
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10 yours and | 16 years and | | 
i under. above 10. . i 
Offences Classified. | Rn Pon 
| | mM) Rt Mm | RB | 
' Felons convicted, - . - 9 2 582 181 591 183 | 
| Misdemeanants convicted, - 17 12 804 379 821 391 
Felons committed for trial at | 
assizes and quarter sessions, - | 5 3 491 207 496 g10 | 
_Misdemeanants committed for | 
trial at assizes and quarter 
sessions, - . . - 1 1 305 90 806 91 
Summary convictions, - -; 161 41 2,826 621 2,987 662 
| Vagranta, a relia | 77 | saz | 2,700 | 1,250 | 3,457 | 4,789 | 
Workhouse offenders, - =} 56 lM 866 75 922 89 | 
| Offenders on leaving workhouse, | 7; — 292 | 51 299 51 
| Twiee imprisoned, - - - | 61 46 622 259 673 305 
' Three times imprisoned, — - 1 23 | 28 904 | 114 929 4 
| Four times imprisoned, . -| 4 | 16 175 | | 179 97 
Five times imprisoned and up- 
wards, - . ~ - - 4 10 289 | 139 293 149 
| } | 
Total, - =} 1,000 | 705 | 10,246 | 8,449 | 11,346 | 4,254 
Gross Total of Males and | Yas 
Females, - "dnd = | — 15,600 * 




















of the Reformatory movement :— 


The next table shows the sentences of the total number of 
juveniles, whose ages did not exceed sixteen years, committed 
during the year, and we beg attention to it, and the last table, 
as the deductions to be drawn from them are of a_ very 
important character, in support of the views held by the friends 
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| 10 Years and | 16 Years and | 
| under. | aboveld. | 
SENTENCES. | Total | 
|———_---- 
M | F. | M. | F. | 
| Death, - - - - - ~ -- — j= | 
| For Life, - . - . ° . —~ ~— | — | — -— 
Above Fifteen Years, - . . - ; — j;— | * 
Fifteen Years and above Ten, - _ 8 | 
Ten and above Seven, - - - — — 28 | 2 oo 
Seven Years, - - - - - _ — 61 7 _ 
Two Years and upwards - : ~~ 14 _ gtk, 
Eighteen Months, - - - - — — 16 | 1 pee, Jed 
Twelve Months, - - — 1 118 © hats 
apaese, — 
We fe! is 1 | 245 18 | 264 | 
} ! —s 
Nine Months, - ° ; . - agit - 60 17 - 
Six Months, - - . -_ | — _- 237 | 79 7 
Three Montha, - . - et 10 2, 524 | Ii — 
Two Months, - - - - - | 18 2 585 14 : 
One Month, - . + i 288 149 | 2,126 480 ~ 
Fourteen Days, - ° . 857 294 «2,136 1,037 we 
SevenDays, - - - - - 239 125 | 1,130 396 | = 
Forty-eight Hours, - ~ - ° 46 | 43 962 165 . 
Twenty-four Hours, - . - - 16 12 14 54 
Unlimited, ° ° . ‘ 57 | #8 | 9322 ae Ge 
Other periods, - : 1] — =) Se 
—_——" 
Total, ‘ . | 1,082 655 7,611 i 2,676 11,974 | 
} } —E eee | 
9 938 
Gross Total. - | 1,032 | 656 | 7,856 | 2,604 12,235f 














* See Report p. 15, t See ‘‘ Report” p. 16. 
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These offences are precisely of that class, the age is precisely 
the age most suited for the Reformatory Selionds The 
absence of PARENTAL REsponsiBILiry is not so evident in this 
country as in England, but the necessity for the Reformatory 
School is fully as plain and unquestionable, if we would secure 
Reformation and prevent recominittal. This fact is proved by 
the succeeding table, which shows that of the 12,238 juveniles 
sentenced, as shown in the last table, during the year 1853, 
about 5,225 were without due parental care, nearly 2,000 
beiny orphans ; but, as the Inspectors-General remark,—“ when 
the nature of the offence is considered, we have reason to hope 
that watchful and constant supervision over those, who at so 
tender an age are now exposed to the unchecked promptings 
of ignorance and want, would largely counteract this large and 
growing difficulty; for it appears that 264 only of those 
sentenced have incurred the higher penalties ; while under the 
terms of imprisonment ranging from seven days to one month, 
inclusive, 8,757, being considerably more than three-fourths of 
the whole, have been punished in our gaols, UNPROVIDED, As 
THEY ARE, WITH MEANS OF COERCION, EDUCATION, AND REFOR- 
MATION, APPLICABLE TO THE PECULIAR CONDITION OF SUCH 


JUVENILES * 


—~— ee at eR tte 





*See ‘‘ Report,” pp. 15, 16. If, however, by this passage, which we 
have placed in small capitals, it is meant that the Government should 
take the whole management of the Schools into its own care, we must 
object, emphatically, to the proposal, as one calculated to ruin the whole 
system. We shall hereafter show what the voluntary system of Refor- 
mation, unaided by Governmental support has accomplished, but we 
now introduce a passage from the letter of Mir. Frederick Hill, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Birmingham Conference of 1853, as we believe 
it be a most admirable statement of the points for which the friends of 
the movement should labor. Mr. Hill writes :— 

‘IT earnestly hope that each of the chief plans now before the country 
for the reformation and proper training of children, who have either 
actually fallen into crime, or are in circumstances likely to lead them 
into it, will be put to the test of experience before any plan is chosen 
for general adoption; and that we shall see in operation at the same 
ume, and in direct comparison with each other—ist, Juvenile Refor- 
tory Schools, under the direction of persons voluntarily associated for 
the purpose, and who receive State support in the form of payment for 
each inmate sent to them by official authority; and 2ndly, Government 
Juvenile Prisons like that at Parkhurst, with Industrial Schools in 
connection with Workhouses; some of these prisons and schools 
under official management only, and some under official manage- 
ment aided by the voluntary exertions of persons able and willing 
\ afford assistance ; such assistance as I used to witness with great plea- 
‘ure in several of the prisons formerly under my superintendence. 
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This is important evidence proceeding from a government 
officer, and proves that if the legislature is apathetic, the 
apathy cannot arise from ignorance of facts, and wants, and 
of feelings. The following table shows the condition of the 
juveniles as to parentage :— 
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| 10 Yearsand | 16 Years and 
| under. | above 10. 
A aT Bl BA el Total. | 
| M | , | i | i 
| ee es ——_——— | 
Without Parents, - - - - | 89 32 | 1,455 | 333 | 1,909 | 
Abandoned by Parents, | 87 14 324 | 86 | 461 | 
| Absconded from Parents, 5 1 316 | 103 425 | 
| Without Father, - : | 107 67 808 292 1,274 | 
Without Mother, - - ay 38 27 576 | 152 793 | 
Step-children, - : 33 22 131 | 64 20 | 
Illegitimate, - - | 15 5 wy (4 tea 
| | | | 
| Total, - - — oo -_— | - | &,196* 
| 











That the reader may understand the position of Dublin with 
regard to juvenile criminality, we give the following table, 
extracted from the returns of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
for the year 1858. ‘The table sbows the numbers of those 
under 15 years of age, and the sexes, committed, summarily 
convicted, or discharged by the Magistrates of the city for the 
five years ending 1853. 





ae nee ese ——-- + _—— oe ——— 








The success of several of the Reformatory Schools in America under 
an arrangement similar to what I have mentioned, and the success of 
the Juvenile Prison at Mettray, of the farm at Reigate, belonging to the 
Philanthropic Society, (so far at least as there has been time to judge,) 
and the great success of the Asylum for Boys, (chiefly delinquents,) 
that existed at Hackney Wick until the death of Captain Brenton, Its 
excellent founder, afford strong evidence in favour of the voluntary 
principle of action ; while the superiority of Parkhurst over the juvenile 
department of most other prisons, and the good effects of the Industrial 
Workhouse School, near Bridgnorth, and of several other similar 
schools, speak very favourably for certain principles of official direction. 
Perhaps it may appear that a combination of the two plans 1s better 
than either, or, at any rate, that if the voluntary principle is to be 
chiefly acted on, Government inspection should be superadded, as 
indeed is proposed by most of the friends of the voluntary principle.”— 
See ‘* Report” of the Conference of 1853, p. 19. 


* See ‘‘ Report” p. 16. 
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TOTAL. 





———--_—— nales. 
M. l 

2,985 

3,950 1,6 17 


4,621} 2,189 





3,600, 2,601 
| 


3,151) 1,484 





7 — sedi ) _— 
—s for | Summarily Convicted. "Magltrates 
FE eminent onl —— 
Under 10 Years! unde 10 |10Y 1 u nder 10 Years and 
YEARS ij Years! and Under ears and tio Years re 
of Age. | under 15 rears of Age.) underld. [ 4» Age. | under 15, 
ee ae ee EE Ve eet 
M. [RE M. LF. M | F. | M | F. M/F.) M. | F. 
Rei SIRE OT LEE s Se clench i me ape. . 
| 
14, i 871 | 438 | 1,745] 549 | 92) 78, 722) 163 
1850,, — | —| 48} 10) 640 | 588 | 2,856] 727 157 23 Hel 199 
1851,) — | — a 11] 743 | 682  2,891/ 1,133 | 210) sid kt 225 
| 1059,| — | — 35 9 724} 955 | 1,957/1,802 | 155 102, 729) 283 
i i 
“1883, 2) 2) 66 16] 479} 466 1,865) 746] 103 67, 646 | 185 
| j } | 
= thew 
iad 
‘Total! 2 3 247 6142,957 3,129 144,457 717 408 3,570 1,005 








7,370 | 


' 
18,307 9,063'2 
{ i 





In the Report from the County Antrim Gaol, one of the best 
managed in Ireland, and in which the Se parate System is in 
we find the following observations made by 


{r 


a earried out, 
Corry Connellan, who writes—“ the Legislature having 


lately directed particular attention to the condition of juvenile 
criminals, it is to be hoped that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee will be followed up by special enactments, as_ the 
schedule which records their ages 


forcibly the necessity of public interposition. 


on the 2 


Classification. 


| 10 Years 
| and under. 


| M. F. 


| 
i 
| 3 
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| 10 years and qepre 1 yz 


|7 years, - 
| 2 years, - 
| 12 months, 
| 9 months, 

| 6 months, 
3 months, 

| 2 months, 
| | month, 
iM days, 
| 7 days, 

| 48 hours, 

| 24 hours, 
| For trial, 

U /nlimited, 
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Total, 
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16 Yearsand 20 Years and. 


aud punishments shows 
The schedule 
here referred to is the following; it gives the number in custody 
st of ecgnre > 1853 : _ 


above 10. 
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above 16, | of 20. 
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inane 1: | 1 
mace | wan j 2 } =. 
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el gee | 
7/3] ed 9 
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7); 14 5 | 
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Of these Irish evidences it is unnecessary we should now 
write further, but we shall again refer to them. 

English voluntaryism has not been idle. In the case of these 
Schools, as in all others, the national character, in its iron 
unflinching, duty-seeking spirit, has achieved a little, which, 
with our institutions, is greater than the much of countries in 
which the police is more powerful than the people. Miss 
Carpenter, in her own wise, thoughtful, zealous way, tells us of 
the difficulties which must be encountered in securing the 
confidence of the young criminals, yet she, and many others 
have sueceeded in reforming these untanght, young city 
Arabs,” and ‘* Home Heathens,” even though they possessed 
no local mode of compelling ‘attendance at the Schools— 
loving, Christian devotion, being the only means employed, and 
these, when employed as Miss C arpenter teaches us, are more 
powe rful restraints than the thickest walls, and most closely 
sentineled prison in the universe. 

In Miss Carpenter’s experiences there are no beautiful 
touches of bad boys becoming suddenly good—she_ has 
known, God bless her for it, but dirty little children, with 
nothing whatever of the cherub about them—they had been 

“ dragged up” not reared ; her experiences are against that 
sentiment of Chamisso’s , very popular with some pe ople, which 
telis us, “ Das Noth le hrt beien”—want teaches prayer—not a 
hit of it; 11 teaches nothing but roguery, cursing, and vice, to 
the class of whom we write, ‘and for whose salvs ation, in soul and 
body, the Legislature must, as far as men can, m: ake provision. 

Miss Carpenter is not a Lady Bountiful, all physic, philan- 
thropy, blankets, and moral pictorial pocket handkerchiefs. 
There was work to be done, she knew, in Bristol and its neigh- 
bourhood, and with the assistance oft friend, Mr. Russell 
Scott, she est: ablished a Preventive and Reformatory School for 
boys and girls at Kingswood, rear Bristol, in the month of 
September, 1852. In January IS54, the numbers in the 
School amounted to twenty-nine. The boys were taught 
tailoring and shoe-making, and were trained in gardening : the 
girls we re engaged in washing, mangling, and general house- 
hold work, for the bene fit of the establishment. The children 
could not, after a year’s residence, so great was their improve- 
ment, be readily recognized. ‘They are orderly ; hi ive lost a 
hi bits of pilfering, strongest at first in the cirls, who can _ 
be employed in household offices, inv olving temptations wilt 
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they could not at first resist; and the boys can be sent on 
errands to the village; none show a disposition to pass the 
boundaries without permission. 

A School was established in Birmingham, in 1852, by 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, who engaged, as master, Mr. Hillis, well 
known as the reformer of many youtlis in London : through the 
exertions of Mr Adderley, M.P., this Institution is now 
flourishing under the care of Mr. Ellis, at Saltley, two 
miles from Birmingham, There are about twenty-seven boys 
in the School—which is capable of containing thirty ; five 
acres of land, now being brought under cultivation, are 
attached to the establishment ; the boys are also taught shoe- 
making. Mr Ellis, knowing his business perfectly, adopts the 
plan found by M. Wichern to work so well at the Rauhe Haus 
—being one of the pupils in all respects —using the same food, 
working at the same work, sleeping in the same room; and he 
endeavours, upon the plan of Mettray, to make the system one of 
self government. Another mode adopted by Mr. Kllhis, is half 
founded upon that of M. Demetz, and half upon that pur- 
sued, for the ordinary school boy, by the late Dr. Arnold, at 
Rugby—* The boy, on being taken from the streets or prison, 
is not forced at once to outward conformity with any rigid dis- 
cipline,” but is allowed “ perfect liberty of action.” From the 
number of Lhe Birmingham Journal tor Saturday, July 15, 
1554, we take the following account of this excellent 
imstitution—The Saltley Reformatory School :— 

“The first anniversary of the opening of this School was celebrated 
- Chursday last, by the assembling of a few of its friends to wit- 
hess an examination of the boys. Previous to this taking place, a 
meeting of the General Committee was held, at which the Committee 
of Visiters presented a report as to the progress which the institution 
has made since the annual meeting in January last. From this docu- 
Din, it appeared that Mr. Collins, one of the pupil teachers at the 

locesan Training College, had undertaken the duties of schoolmas- 
ter to the inmates, at the rate of £10 per annum, devoting two hours 
— each week evening for that purpose, and the Committee were sa- 
tistied with his attention and the progress made by the boys. In 
“ure treegn. a yard for live stock the Committee found it necessary 
ap thd shee pt hata fence, and while considering the ey 
don by persone of bed heen he ee ee Li ee ae 
to the neighbourhood of thet wil bea tr velba sof und bit. 

he Committee therefore decide ie ae e'evectiint UF a stron ; wall 
to serve the double purpose of seiokbetion th the sremises and shelter 
for the stock, Within the yard th pigestyes, coal-shed 
yard thus formed pig-styes, coa , 
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— ’ 

and tool-house have been built, and a play-ground has been formed. 
The Committee had to acknowledge acceptable gifts of a swing for 
the play-ground from Lord Lyttelton, id of six valuable pigs from 
the Mayor of Birmingham. The Committee had completed the 
erection of the addition to the main building for workshops, and 
dormitory over, referred to in the lastreport. As an encouragement 
to the boys, a quantity of land had been appropriated to each of them 
for garden ground, with the intention of their cultivating produce, 
which may be purchased by the Committee for the use of the house, 
The Committee have engaged Mr. Chittock, as master tailor, at a 
salary of £30 per annum, with board and lodging. It was highly 
desirable that regulations should also be made in reference to the 
occasions on which boys might be absent from the institution, and 
the length of such absences, and for determining the periods at which 
they might receive visits from their friends. No boy should leave 
the premises without the express sanction of Mr. Ellis, of which he 
should keep a record for the information of the Committee, and no 
visiters should enter the premises except under the same regulation. 
‘There are now twenty-five boys in the School. Several changes have 
taken place, of which proper registers are open to the inspection of 
the Committee. There are six boys who are anxious to go to sea, 
and situations must be sought for others. The earnest attention of 
the general Committee was directed to the subject of the disposal of 
the youths when prepared to leave the institution. In conclusion, 
the Sub-Committee invited the renewed exertions of the friends of 
che institution, that its funds may beincreased by additional donations 
and subseriptions to a sufficient extent to secure its efficient working, 
a large sum having been expended in the erection of the new build- 
Inpes. ‘ 

We believe that the Committee approved of the recommendation 
as to placing a greater restriction on the liberty of the boys than had 
hitherto been the case ; but in anouncing this to them Mr. Adderley 
said that the arrangement was one, the details of which were to be 
left to the boys themselves, assisted by the advice of Mr. Ellis, the 
master. He reminded them that the restrictions proposed were only 
what the sons of all the gentlemen then present had to submit to, and 
appealed to them for their assistance In carrying out the arrange- 
ment; ‘for you know,’ said Mr. Adderley, ‘if any complaint 
reaches the Secretary of State that this institution is not managed 
as it oucht to be, it may do much to damage similar schools in other 
parts of the country.’ 

The examination did not assume a very formal character. A read- 
ing lesson upon the geography of Asia led to a variety of mS 
questions. Siberia suggested Russia, what its Emperor was & aye 
how it was that the English and French were helping the Turks ‘to 
lick the Rooshians,’ &c. Of course, the boys were not ae y 
courant with the positions of the various armies, but thet sm 
answers to the questions showed that even in their out-of-the-way 
habitation much interest was felt in the subject. The gg 
interrogatories were answered very satisfactorily, although on “ 1s 
of hands it appeared that only ten of the twenty-five lads had e 
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attended a Sunday School. Several of them evinced a very high 
degree of intelligence, and the whole examination was a very credit- 
able one, and highly pleasing in its character, Mr. Adderley pre- 
sented half-a-sovereign to the lad who was considered by Mr. Ellis 


to have evinced most anxiety to benefit by the instruction afforded 


in the institution. ; Le 

The grounds were in excellent cultivation, being covered with 
most luxuriant crops of wheat, beans, potatoes, and garden stuffs of 
every description Here and there was to be seen the mustard-and- 
eress autograph of the chief benefactor of the institution, Mr. 
Adderley, M.P.—a graceful tribute on the part of those who, but 
for his munificence, might have remained the Ishmacelitish wanderers 
of the dusty streets of Birmingham. 

Besides Mr. Adderley, there were also present in the course of the 
sroceedings the Ilon, and Rev. G. M. Yorke, Major Stewart, 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. William Morgan, Alderman Ratcliff, Mr. 
©. Ratcliff, Councillor Manton, Mr. James Corder, the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, and Mr. Kenworthy.” 


[In March, 1852, Mr. George Bengough and Mr. T. 
Barwick Baker, two Magistrates for Gloucestershire, opened 
a Reformatory School for boys, in a cottage with a few acres 
of land attached, on Mr. Baker’s estate at Hardwicke, near 
Gloucester, under the title of “ The Children’s Friend School ;” 
Mr. Bengough, devoting himself to the personal superinten- 
dence and training of the friendless and outcast inmates of the 
School, lived for many months under the same roof with them, 
and gave many hours daily to their religious and moral instruc- 
tion. Ata comparatively small cost the School has become 
fairly established. Beginning with three boys, its managers 
have gradually increased the number of ininates to sixteen, of 
whom Mr. Baker writes as follows :—‘ Five of these boys, we 
believe, we could safely recommend for service ; five have much 
improved ; the other six have not been with us long enough to 
show material improvement, but a great point has been gained 
from the elder boys having acquired a readiness to assist instead 
of opposing us, and a better tone of feeling which they impart 
to the new comers.” The example set by the promoters of the 
Hardwicke School shows how asily and simply Reformatory 
agency can be brought to bear upon its objects, and how 
ellective and successful that agency will prove when employ- 
ng, as its instruments, religious influence and industrial occu- 
pation. Mr. Baker states :— We have now a cottage for 
our bailiff, two rooms for our schoolmaster, and school-room 
énd bed-room for twenty boys. We have a carpenter’s shop, 
Pigsties for sixteen pigs, stalls for three cows, and we are com- 
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mencing some more pigsties anda barn. The while cost of 
the buildings has been about £250. For the first Vear we 
could only undertake the cultivation of one acre ; last winter 
we ventured upon six acres. Our land—stiff blue clay—was 
hard for small light boys to dig; but our six acres were wel] 
worked, and our crops testily to the effects of spade husbandry, 

We have now taken te n acres in hand. We hope to increase 
considerably next year.’ 

Mr. Sturge has founded a separate School on his estate at 
Stoke Prior, in Worcestershire ; this may be regarded as an 
offshoot enn Mr. Elhs’s setablichtndint. some of the boys 
trained in the Ryland Road being taken from thence to be the 
nucleus of it. Mr. Sturge’s Sc! hool is of a wholly agricultural 
character. 

The exertions of C 4 un W. O’Brien, and other gentlemen, 
have lately founded a Reformatory School at Ne weastle-on- 
Tyne. The School was esti ablished to meet the incre asing 
amount of juvenile crime in Neweastle and the neighbouring 
towns, of which the Committee of the Institution found them- 
selves compelled by their inquiries to write in the following 
terms :—“ During the last thirteen years, juvemle crime in 
Neweastle has not only deepened in intensity, but has doubled 
- amount. The eXisting venel ration of young thieves are in 

he degree of one-half more systematically criminal than the 
i one. The process of demoralisation is going on more 
rapidly every succeeding year.’ The School was opened mn 
October, 1853. There are now twelve boys in it. This 
number will be gradually enlarged to forty. ‘The occupations 
of the boys are at present chiefly of an in-door character— 
carpentry, sack-making, clog-making, &c. A piece of land 
has, however, been secured adjoining the house, and it 1s 
intended to m: ci agriculture and gardeuing the princ! ipal em- 
ployment of the inmates. The behaviour of the boys gives a 
very favours able promise of suecess. As at Kingswood, Hard- 
wicke, and Red Hill, difficulties had to be overcome at first, 
especially as regards t] ie retaining the boys in the School ; but 
these have gra rdu: ally lessened. The Committee, however, 


1s 
aE ere strong opinion that some leg ral power of detention 
against their own hasty 


absolutely requ ired, to pi rotect the boys 
oo] a 


impulses, and to allow the teformatory action of the Sch 
2 e . . . are 
fair trial. In this view Miss Carpenter, and all who a 

practically acquaunted with the subject, concur, 
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Among the Reformatory efforts which, though small, have 
been remarkable for their success, the Ipswich Dormitory 
deserves to be particularised. It was opened as a Refuge for 
Juvenile Offenders of both sexes, nearly three years ago. It 
is carried on in two sinall cottages, situated about a mile from 
Ipswich, with an acre of land attached to them, Another 
acre, at a little distance, is also cultivated by the inmates. 
The School is managed by the master, Mr. Newman, and his 
wife. Carpentry and shoe-making are taught, in addition to 
agricultural labor. The principle that the boys should 
govern themselves is acted on to a very considerable extent, a 
weekly meeting being held, in which the rules of the little 
establishment are considered, and all infractions of them m- 
quired into. The fecling subsisting between the children and 
Mr. Newman and his wife is of thoroughly parental character. 
His title among them is * Father,” and her’s “ Mother.” On 
two evenings in the week the boys go with Mr. Newman to 
the Ragged and Industrial School in [pswich, to act as moni- 
tors. On Sunday evening many poor children from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Dormitory assemble for in- 
struction, and are taught by the inmates. Mr. Power, the 
Recorder of Ipswich, by whose zeal and interest in its progress 
the School has been mainly carried on, states that the present 
number of inmates might be doubled without increasing the 
cost of management. 

A Keformatory School has lately been established in Norfolk 
by the exertions of two Magistrates, Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Keit, which promises equally satisfactory results. 

The Durham County Refuge was able to report at the end 
of 1553, that in five years its funds had assisted 804: prisoners, 
of all ages and both sexes, to employment, of whom only fifty- 
seven are known to have turned out badly, and but twenty-six 
have been recommitted to the Durham Gaol. The objects of 
this most useful Reformatory Charity are assisted, the females 
mostly to service, the males (especially the juvenile portion of 
them) tosea. The young women are in the first instance 
boarded and cared for in the family of one of the gaol school- 
masters, and thence recommended to a place. ‘The young 
‘ and boys wishing to go to sea, have a note given them 

y the Chaplain, the Rev. G. H. Hamilton, addressed 
it a shipping agent in a town eleven miles distant. 

{ they prove their sincerity by walking that distance 
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and applying for employment to the agent, they are 
received into the family of the latter, boarded, ‘lodged, and 
supplied with the necessary clothing, and introduced to a 
captain or master mariner willing to employ them. There js 
one point in the practice of the ] Magistrates of Durham which 
is peculiarly worthy of mention : on the trial and conviction 
of any gang of offenders, care is taken to so adjust their 
sentences that each member of the gang is discharged on a 
different day, and the chances of his being separ. ated from his 
criminal accociates materially increased. V ery young offenders 
are recommended to a Reformatory School, w here they can be 
eared for and protected till an ‘opportunity for employment 
offers. It may be added that the system pursued with boys in 
the Durham C ounty Prison presents avery favorable example 
of what can be done to make the imprisonment and punish- 
meut of juvenile offenders more reformatory. Mr. Hamilton 
(the Chaplain,) states :— The Boys’ House of Correction 
attached to the Durham County Prison is very peculiar. — It is 
separated from the men’s de partment, so that a boy sent to 
this prison never se es ami ale adult prisoner, nor does he know 
anything of the men’s prison. His instinctive dread of the 
gaol is not broken down. Inthe Boys’ House of Correction two 
hours are allowed on week days, and one on Sundays, for 
School. The boys work for six hours a day in a field adjoin- 
ing the prison, under the superintendence of a Warder, who 
isa gardener. The rest of the time is passed in separation, 
each boy having a distinct cell.” This is very much the system 
pursued at the Pris son of Fontrevault, in France. 

Major Mair, and the gentle men deputed with him to 
represent the E dinburgh United Industrial Schools, m: ade 
the follow ing statement at the Conference held in Dirming- 
ham 1 Decei uber 1858. “About seven years ago the feel- 
Ing bel aine painfully general in Scotland that some deci- 
sive steps must be taken to avert the evils which destitution, 
and its unfailing attendant, youthful vagrancy, were crea- 
tine. The result was the formation of what are called ‘ Rag- 
ved Schools, of which this is one, though called by a diffe. 
rent name, ‘The United Indastrial School.’ There is in this 
establishment a peculiarity in one essential point. The 
children enjoy perfect religious toleration, and it is to this 
ey iple the managers believe they chiefly owe their success 
~a confidence being established among thie various sects 
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which prevents the fear of the School being made the cover 
for underhand proselytism, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and 
Roman Catholic, are free to come to the School; their religi- 
ous feelings are respected ; they are educated | in the more 
general branches of secular knowledge, iu handicrafts of al- 
most every description, so as to make them useful members of 
society in the colonies or at home. There are Protestant 
and Roman Catholic teachers in the School, and many feared 
that disputes would arise between those of different faiths. 
Such, however, has not been the case: harmony has pre- 
vailed amongst them as well as the children. During the 
six years that the School has been established only one in- 
stance has been known to occur of the children taunting 
each other on account of their faith. One hour daily is ap- 
pointed for religious instruction; for that one hour the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant children separate, and receive 
their religious instruction in separate class rooms. All other 
occupations are pursued together.” During the first year, 
it isadded, the costs of the industrial training pressed very hea- 
vily on the funds, but the working expenses have decreased, 
and the skilled labor of the children has become remunerative ; 
so that the Committee expect to report this year that £400 
worth of work has been done at a cost of only £14 to the 
Institution. 

The House of Occupation attached to Bridewell Hospital, 
London, shows a total, of 223 inmates, (boys and girls). 67 
boys were discharged during the year 1853. Of these, 23 
entered the navy or merchant service. 28 others were assist- 
ed to employment in England. 54 girls also left the 
Schools, 34 being provided with situations, 13 being placed 
with their friends. ‘lhe employments in this establishment are, 
for the boys, tailoring, shoe-making, rope-making, and various 
incidental trades, or the girls, washing and needlework. 

The Philanthropic Society received into their Farm School 
at Red Hill, Reigate, 165 youths and boys during the year 
1553, making a total of 566 admissions since April, 1849. 
Che number discharged in the year was 150, of whom 87 
emigrated, 2 went to sea, 11 were apprenticed or placed in 
service, and 80 were provided with employment by the uid 
of their relatives, &c. The whole number discharged from 
April, 1849, to December, 1853, was 400, of whom above 220 
emigrated. ‘There were 166 boys in the Farm School on the 
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3ist December, employed mainly in agriculture and gardening, 
but partly also in carpentering, smiths’ work, brick-making, 
bricklaying, tailoring, shoe-making, &c. The institution js 
carried on upon the principle of family division, the boys being 
associated in separate households of about 50 each, as nearly as 
possible on an equality as to age. The discipline is at once 
strict and kind, every rule being steadily enforced, and all mis- 
conduct repressed with a proportionate and appropriate penalty; 
but the masters aim sedulously at gaining the confidence and 
liking of the boys, and every effort is made to prevent rather 
than to pumish faults. The main-springs of the order and regu- 
lation of the School are religious influence and out-door occu- 
pation. The great object which is aimed at, and is realised 
to a remarkable degree, is the training the boys to habits of 
independent action, the enlisting their own wills and efforts 
in the business of their Reformation. As in other Schools, 
where walls and mere physical restraints have been discarded, 
many cases of desertion and transgression of the bounds 
of the farm occurred for the first year or two after the School 
was opened; but these have become more and more rare; 
serious faults seldom occur; and the spirit of industry and 
right conduct has gained more and more ascendancy. When 
it is considered that for the last two years the numbers in the 
School have averaged 140, and that at least half the — lads 
have been of the age of fifteen years and upwards, the 
good order and discipline of the School, as testified to by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood at two Public Meetings lately 
held at Reigate, on the subject of Juvenile Delinquency, 
must be considered as affording a remarkable and most en- 
couraging proof of the efficacy of Reformatory agency. The 
Society’s Farm extends over 150 acres (freehold, ) besides 
which they rent a farm adjoining, of 80 acres in_ extent. 
‘Their stock comprises about thirty cows, sixty pigs, five horses, 
aud eighty sheep. 

For the facts of this account of the English Reformatory 
Schools we are indebted to the Secretaries of the Birmingham 
Conference of 1853, and they but prove that the Voluntary 
School system requires only the stability which legislative 
support can give it to become, in all cases, as useful, and 
confessedly successful, as now, even thouga unaided and un- 
recognized, it is admitted, in particular instances, to be. The 
evidences of the usefulness of these Institutions has heen 
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again and again acknowledged. The great truths and 
teachings of the whole question were displayed by Mr. Hill, 
by Miss Carpenter, and by Mr Thomson of Banchory, before 
the Committee on Criminal, and Destitute Juveniles, in 1852. 
In the Leport of this Committee, is the most important, 
perhaps, which has been issued in this generation; the 
Report and evidence have coerced the government and the 
country into the full knowledge of the fact, that as Chiris- 
tians we should support the School because it is Reformatory, 
in preference to the gaol which is corrupting ; as rate payers 
we should support the School, because, being Reformatory, it 
saves us from the cost of recommittal, of repeated prosecution, 
and finally, of penal convictions, all which are insured, with 
a terrible certainty, by our system which permits or commands 
the Judges and Magistrates to send juvemle criminals or 
destitute children to prison. But it may be objected, how 
can this great system be supported P How can we pro- 
tect ourselves from the pressure of the growing, increasing 
population, like that which has fallen upon the industrious 
of France, rendering the Reformatory Schools but the 
Colleges of the Poor? We reply here, as we have already repli- 
ed, that all these evils are to be overcome, or, at all events, 
brought under reasonable and satisfactory control, by the law 
enacting ParentaL Responsipitity. We are not contend- 
ing that poor parents should rear up their children as if they 
were the offspring of a higher class in the community—God 
knows the children of the poor are not reared, they are, as 
Charles Lamb said, “ dragged up ;” and if, from the foul and 
reeking slum of the city lane some poor human soul should 
be snatched and placed before the Magistrate to appal him 
by ignorance and squalor, we would not visit the crimes of that 
child upon the child, but upon the parents—and sad as it may 
be to tell, yet such is the truth—hundreds of children are 
yearly brought before the Magistrates and Judges who are in 
this wretched condition, because their parents, for their own 
Vicious ends, teach, encourage, and desire that their children 
should continue in these sinful or criminal courses. 

_ We have stated that children, both whose parents are 
living, are frequently arrested by the Police, and we have 
recorded this fact as it proves that natural affection is often 
corn amongst this class ; whilst every evil passion and 
abit is fostered for the advantage of a parent, vicious, and base, 
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yet fully able, if compelled by law, to support those children, 
That there are parents wicked enough to trade upon the 
crime of their children, nay, to compel them to steal, or 
starve, is well, and fully proved—as, likewise, that these parents 
under the present state of our law can escape without punish. 
ment, and whilst fully able to support their children, these 
children, when in prison, become aburthen to the country. 
Miss Carpenter, when examined before the Committee on 
Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, in 1852, expressed her opin- 
ion, that although very few parents of criminal juveniles were of 
character sufficiently trusted to be able to furnish satisfactory 
recognizances for the good conduct of their offspring, yel she 
stated the parents would very frequently be able, if compelled, 
to pay towards the maintenance of their children. “ Among 
the cases that [ have known, there have been very few, where 
it has been absolute poverty which has been the cause of crime. 
| received a paper from the Rev. Mr. Clay, of Preston Gaol, 
last summer, giving me the particulars of all the juvenile eri- 
minals inthe gaol, in the month of August, and I was per- 
fectly startled to find that in all cases but one, the family 
was in the receipt of two or three, or even more pounds 4 
week, in wages.” * 

Mr. G. A. A’Beckett, the Magistrate of the Southwark 
Police Court, was of opinion that parents should be held 
liable for the support of their children, who might be sent to 
prison—the more so, because in “ many cases the delinquency 
of children is caused, not simply by the neglect of proper 
training, but by the actual instigation of the parents them- 
selves.” Mr. A’Beckett also stated, that a strong disposition 
prevails on the part of parents to get rid of their vicious chil- 
dren by having them placed in asylums or prisons—but when 
asked if they will pay for the maintenance of the child, they 
generally say they cannot afford to do so, although, from en- 
quiry, it has been found, that they were fully competent, 
if compelled by law, He referred to a case in which a woman, 
having a son not twelve years old, had married a second time. 
‘This boy was brought before Mr. A’Beckett, charged by his 
ownsister, his mother, and his father-in-law, with stealing some 
woney, placed by them in an open desk in an open room, a! 


on Criminal 


* See Miss Carpenter's evidence before the Committee 
and Destitute Juveniles, Q. 978. 
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within the boy’s reach, although they knew he had been a thief 
during the four preceding years. ‘The three elder members 
of the family were most anxious that the boy should be sent 
to trial for stealing the money, and were extremely annoyed, 
when Mr. A’Beckett,deeming the evidence insufficient, refused 
to commit him. ‘The father expressed a wish that the boy 
might be placed in an asylum, but when asked what he could 
pay for his support there, replied, nothing. Yet Mr. A’Beckett 
discovered that this man was a glove-maker, with constant 
employment for himself, his wife and daughter-in-law, who 
were well dressed; and in the window of their house, the 
Magistrate saw a notice, “ Additional Hands Wanted.” The 
father-in-law refused to admit the boy, on his return from 
the Police Office, and through Mr. A’Beckett’s interposition 
he was received into the work-house.* 

Mr. Recorder Hill, from his great experience in criminal 
courts, whether as Counsel or as Judge, has had most indisput- 
able means of furming opinions most worthy of the deepest and 
closest attention. He stated to the Committee, that he would 
endeavour to make the parent accountable for the support of 
the child whilst in prison; and when asked if he considered 
that the parent should be compelled to support his children in 
the School when two, or more, had become criminal, he 
replied that he would so compel him; because, in all probability, 
the greater the number of children becoming vicious, thie 
greater would be the neglect or misconduct of the parents ; and 
the matter were left to the discretion of the Magistrate he 
_ Would not, of course,direct the parent to perform impossibilities, 
and yet the parent could be made to feel that if he forgot the 
duties of his state, society should not be burthened by the 
waintenance of those whom he is bound to guide, and teach, 
and foster. So strongly, indeed, is Mr. Hill impressed with 
the results to be realized by a law of ParwnTaL ResPonsiBILity, 
that when asked if he would expect a parent to pay £24 a year 
lor three children in a Reformatory School, he made this empha- 
tic declaration —“ I know an instance at Bristol of a man who 
iseatning most excellent wages as a skilled workman, a painter, 
by which he would be able to bear that expence, if you could 
bring a suflicient compulsion of law upon him to doit; but I 
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will candidly confess that tat would be the difficulty of the ease: 
still | think itis so important to force from the parent all that 
you can obtain for the purpose of making him contribute to the 
subsistence of his child, that I, for my own part, would put a 
machinery in operation to effect this object, although it should 
absorb all the expence. [mean to say that I would ineur as 
much expense to get 2s. a week froma parent who had neglected 
his child, as would cost 28 on the enforcement.” * 

By the Act passed last Session, which, although * fathered” 
by Lord Palmerston and Mr. Fitzroy, ewes its introduction, 
and more than its introduction, to Mr. Adderley, parents are 
now compelled to contribute to the support of their criminal 
offspring, and thus one step is taken towards checking the evil 
of which Mr. Hill complained, when he stated to the Committee 
that the law, as it was in 1852, operated, in many cases, to 
enable a parent, when lis child could not be made to contribute 
to the support of the family, to relieve himself from the main- 
tenance of the child, by permitting, or inciting it to ernme.t 

The evidence of Mr. John Ball, now Member of Parliament, 
but who was, when examined, a Poor Law Comms- 
sioner for Ireland, was completely in support of ParentaL 
Responsipitiry. He considered that full power should be 
given to the Magistrates to compel the parent, by civil process, 
to support his child in prison, or in the School—and he was 
desirous that the sum necessary for this purpose should be re- 
coverable by as summary a mode as that now employed in cases 
of desertion. Mr. Ball was, he stated, induced to advance these 
opinions in support of ParwnraL Responsieriiiry, and Refor- 
matories, from his knowledge of the good effects of work-house 
schools, where the number of children was not so great as 
prevent the master from devoting a portion of his time to each 
of his pupils. ‘These, it is true, were but unfair examples of 
what the Reformatory School, properly understood, can accom- 
plish ; yet it was stated by Mr Ball and by Mr Semor, that o! 
65 boys sent from the Dangan Workhouse school, 3] had been 
traced, and of all these a satisfactory account had been obtain- 
ed, and they were earning good wages. Of 300 who had been 
discharged from the Ballinrobe Workhouse, the greater number 
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* See Mr. Hill’s evidence before the Committee, Q.Q., 538, 589, 


541, 542. 


t See his evidence, Q., 543. 
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were fully employed, and only 80 had returned upon the 
Union, Of the boys who had been taught trades, 16 tailors, 6 
bakers, and 1 shoemaker, readily obtained situations; whilst 1 
the Union of Westport, a Union receiving assistance from the 
Rate in Aid, during the nine months from September 1851 to 
June 1852, 60 young women and20 young men had been taken 
from the Workhouse and employed as servants. From these, 
and other facts, Mr. Ball was satisfied that Reformatory Schools 
were required, and would be found of the very highest advan- 
tage in Ireland. ‘To carry out these advantages, he was of 
opinion that the magistrates should have power to commit 
criminal or neglected children to prison for more lengthened 
eriods than the law allows, and that the imprisonment should 
be spent,not in the Gaol where it becomes injurious, but in the 
Reformatory where it is of the first and most proved advantage.* 
Mr Ball would also give the magistrates power to commit. the 
child until he had arrived ata certain age, unless his parents 
could prove their ability and willingness to rear him in honest 
courses for the future ; or until they could give guarantees and 
securities from third parties for this willingness and ability. 
As we shall, however, afterwards find,these are the exception- 
al cases, as the Workhouse is, generally calculated, equally 
with the gaol, to render the boy, if innocent, depraved, and 
if vicious, only the more hardened. By the Reformatory School, 
supported in its working by the enactment of Parenrar Re- 
SPONSIBILITY, canthis amendment alonebe secured. Without the 
latter ingredient half the benefit of the system would be jeopar- 
dized, As Mr thill most truly said (when requested, by the 
Committee of 1852, to state if he considered Parentat Re- 
SPONSIBILITY, of first importance)—“ | consider it highly advis- 
able, Ido not consider it essential, and if some competent 
authority should say to me, ‘you shall have a Reformatory 
School, but I will not consent to this principle of charging the 
parents,’ I would accept the Reformatory School, although | 
aN think the system sadly mutilated for want of that 
). 
To those who are aware of the great principles of the Reforma- 
a arrement it may seem unnecessary to dwell upon this point 
* FARENTAL RespONsiBiLiry, but it appears,unfortunately,that 
ene Kingdoms the persons who understand the question 
» However influential in position and intellect, very few in 
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ag i Mr. Ball's evidence before the Committee, Q.Q., 3880, 3888, 
™ 8897, 3898, 3904, 3906, 3907. 
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number. [f further proof of this fact were necessary, we need 
only refer to Mr. Adderley’s Bill introduced last June by Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Fitzroy. The Birmingham Conferences of 
1851 and 1853 had shown what the real merit of the principle 
was ; Prize Essays and Judges’ charges had given evidence of 
the estimation in which the principle was held ; the Zeyort and 
evidence of the Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles 
of 1852 had, one might suppose, exhausted all the knowledge ob- 
tainable on the subject, yet Mr. Adderley’s Bill was grudgingly 
passed, passed, let it be remembered, merely as an experiment.* 
All the experience of the working of Mettray which, six years 
ago,Mr. Hill had recorded in his charges ; all the facts connect- 
ed with this Institution, which have from time to time been 
made public, were looked upon but as the chimeras of Jellabys 
in breeches, and the system was decried because it was new, 
This, however, is but that old form of opposition which has been 
so frequently tried, and tried with such success in these King- 
doms. ‘The plan is, first todeny the accuracy of the facts upon 
which arguments are founded, and when these denials fail, then 
to ridicule the inferences drawn from the established facts. 
More than thirty years ago, Buxton, and Mrs. Fry, and Gurney, 
and Bennet were encountered in their efforts in Prison Reform 
by such opposition asthis. They were asked,would they desire 
to provide Turkey carpets and turtle soup for the criminals. 
[t was laid down broadly, that the most vulnerable part of a 
thief was his belly ; and that during a long period of confinement 
the best means of softening his sympathies was by a course of 
watergruel and flour puddings; and because some wise relaxation 
of the old, iron rule of confinement, which rendered imprison- 
ment a cruel, savage revenge of society upon the prisoner, 
rather than a firm avenging of the outraged dignity of the law 
was proposed, the prison reformers were asked, could satisfactory 
results be expected after months of jolly companions and veal- 
cutlets ? could amendment be expected of the criminal wn 
lived with fetters upon his feet, and fried pork in his stomach ! 
The industrial employment which was then commenced in 
Preston Prison was decried, and it was argued, that in pm 
sons intended to awe the multitude, and to be a terror to evil 
doers, there should be no education but religious education ; n° 
weavers’ looms or carpenters’ benches, but there should begreat 
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* See this Bill, as passed, in Appendix III. at the end of ap pl 
and also a letter from Mr. Adderley, there printed, expressing 418 0} 
ion of the imperfection of the measure. 
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solitude ; coarse food ; a dress of shame ; hard, incessant, irk- 
some, eternal labor ; a planned, and regulated, and unrelenting 
exclusion of happiness and comfort. But despite this opposi- 
tion the prisons were reformed; Reformatory Schools were 
started and supported ; the great principle of Reformatory Edu- 
cation flourished at Stretton-on-Dunsmore and at the Philan- 
thropic, and at length the Government recognised the benefits 
of the system for adults and juveniles by permitting its intro- 
duction under various forms, but always in a Penal phase, at 
Millbank, at Parkhurst, at Preston and at Reading. Now, how- 
ever, a recognition is fully made, by the Act passed last 
Session, (even though passed as an experiment) for England 
and Wales, whilst to Scotland its provisions have been 
extended through the exertions of Mr. Dunlop and of the 
Lord Advocate. 

The principle of this Act is, that where Schools have been 
already established the Secretary of State shall be at 
liberty, some formal conditions being fulfilled, to permit the 
School, by his order, to enjoy the benefits of the Act. It is 
contemplated that when any person under the age of 16 years 
shall be convicted of any offence before a Justice of the Peace, 
Judge, or Police Magistrate, it shall be lawful for these or any 
two Justices of the Peace before whom the offender shall be 
convicted, to direct him to be sent, at the expiration of his sen- 
tence, to any Reformatory School, to be there detained for a 
period stated in the Act. A very important provision is, that 
the Commissioners of the Treasury shall have power, upon the 
representation of one of the Principal Secretaries of State, to 
pay for the support of such child the entire sum necessary, or 
such portion as its parents shall not be in a position to contri- 
bute. The Act also provides that parents shall be bound 
to support their children in these Schools, and in the 
term parents, step-parents are included, and the provisions 
of the English Poor Law Acts are specified as pointing out tlie 
means by which these payments may be recovered. Children 
absconding from the School are to be sent to the Gaol or 
House of Correction of the county or riding where the School 
is situated, for the period specified in. the Act.* Provision is 
also made for the establishment of new Schools, 


Se see analysis refers but to the English Bill; for an analysis of the 
. ote | Dill, See Intsu QuartrerRty Review Vol. 1V, No 14. Art. *‘Re- 
rermatory and Ragged Schools.” p.p., 400, 405. See the Act, at length, 
'n Appendix IIL., post. 
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These Acts of Parliament are but the legislative recoe. 
nition of the principles advanced more than seven years ago by 
Mr, Recorder Hill, and, in part, accepted as their Report by 
the Society for the Amendment of the Law, and which Mr. Hil] 
reiterated in his evidence before the Committee of 1852. The 
following passages from the Report, as published by Mr. Hill 
in 1847, contain his complete theory of the Principles of Pun- 
ishment ; and as they were not accepted by the Society, in their 
entirety, we here insert them, as being a most valuable contri- 
bution to the jurisprudential history of the Reformatory Move- 
ment. Mr. Hill writes :— 


‘* With regard to the principles on which punishment ought to be 
awarded and conducted, the first question which arises must neces. 
sarily be, whether the principles of punishmeut on which the law 
is now administered, are in conflict with the principle of reforma- 
tion ? 

If they are not, we feel that we need not enter upon any compa- 
rison as to which is entitled to priority. 

Now the only other principle of punishment which finds any sup- 
porters at the present day, is that which inflicts pain by way of | 
warning or example. And it must be granted, that if the suffering 
of the criminal is more effectual to the repression of crime when 
administered for example, than when endured as incidental toa 
process of reformation, a benefit to the guilty individual must not 
he obtained by the sacrifice of the interests of the community at 
large. 

But having arrived at the conclusion, that pain incidentally en- 
dured by an offender in the course of reformation, is equally potent 
by way of example as when inflicted with example as its direct pur- 
pose, we think there is no such conflict of principles as calls for our 
entering into any controversy on the subject ; and consequently we 
shall confine our observations to the advantages to be derived from 
a full and complete adoption of the reformatory system, including 
example among such advantages. 

By a reformatory system we understand one in which all the pain 
endnred strictly arises from the means found necessary to effect a 
moral cure. 

A prison thus regulated becomes a hospital for the treatment of 
moral diseases. ’ f 

The prisoner may be called a patient, while the various officers 0 
the prison will gradually attain the position in his mind of persons 
exercising the healing art, and be no longer regarded as the PN 
of vindictive power. Hence they will cease to excite his host 4 
and an alliance may be formed between him and them offering the 
most important aids towards his cure. Poni 

A steady adherence to such a system will produce a state 0 ar 
nion, without side the prison-walls as well! as within, that the 
of the patient is the sole aim of every part of the treatment to W 
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he is subjected; and such being the impression on the publie mind, 
the application of any amount of vain absolutely necessary to the 
object in view will not encounter the disapprobation of society. 

But so long as pain is inflicted upon the individual not with refer. 
ence to his own ultimate advantage, but on the ground that by his 
suffering others will be benefited, so long there will be a strong, 

rhaps a wholesome, jealousy abroad which will operate to keep 
down the amount of pain to some supposed equality between the 
particular offence for which he is imprisoned and its punishment, 

This appears to us to be the secret of the numberless illusory 
sentences which are daily awarded in our courts. 

When, however, gaols become considered as hospitals, and when, 
consequently, they and all persons connected with them are relieved 
from the degrading associations which have ever connected themselves 
with the mere inflictors of pain, any amount of suffering which is 
felt to be essential to the reformatory process will no more excite 
jealousy of the law, or dislike towards those who administer it, than 
isnow felt towards a surgeon who amputates a limb or performs 
any other painful operation, 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that the patient will haye much to en- 
dure. 

Criminals arrive in prison under the influence of habits which must 
instantly be set at nought. They must at once take leave of every 
indulgence, however intolerable inveterate use may have made the 
deprivation. No quarter is to be given to their prevailing vice, in- 
y 4 sia They are shut out from the society of their companions, 
and indeed from all except that from which, until the work of re. 
formation has proceeded through several stages, they are not likely 
to derive much pleasure. 

As their minds becoine informed they find retrospection upon their 
past courses a humiliating task. 

They learn to feel their own weakness. They find that even when 
the desire to do right has been created their habits act as formidable 
enemies, and their failures convince them that the day of liberty is 
yet far distant. 

That no sentient and reflecting being can be placed under cireum- 
stances like these without encountering deep and protracted suffering 
must be evident. 

No doubt the damp and filthy dungeons of former ages inflicted 
much pain (and most useless pain) upon their inmates ; but inasmuch 
ag there was no further interference with the habits of the prisoners 
than what necessarily flowed from the means taken for preventing 
their escape, probably much jess of suffering was endured by the 
depraved than that which must unavoidably fall upon them in the 
early stages of the reformatory process. 


The economy ofa prison soon becomes known to the class who are 
likely to be its inhabitants, and we believe that as far as exainple does 
operate, that afforded by the subjection of their comrades to a pro- 
cess of reformation which will never let go its hold upon them until 
the end be aecomplished would be more potent for warning than any 
which has hitherto been held up before their eyes. 
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At present the criminal, when looking forward to detection and 
punishment, will often resolve to bear the evil with as much fortitude 
as his nature will allow, keeping his thoughts fixed on the period at 
which he will be restored to liberty with a full determination to re. 
compense himself for the privations of the gaol by the indulgences 
which a time of freedom may have in store for hin. 

When, however, he shall learn that his term of imprisonment 
will not be fixed by the calendar, but will depend on his reforma- 
tion; that he will be required to give proofs of industry and self. 
control to which he knows himself unequal at present, and feels can 
only be attained by a long course of painful discipline inimical to his 
habits and revolting to his prejudices, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his dread of imprisonment will be increased rather than dimin- 
ished ; and if so, the example offered to his notice will not be made 
less effective when pain shall have ceased to be the object of punish. 
ment, and be only administered incidentally as an unavoidable con- 
dition of amendment. 

The foregoing observations have mainly had reference to the cases 
of hardened offenders, but a large proportion of the inmates of our 
prisons are not depraved in principle, and would gladly support 
themselves by honest industry if they could; but some have learnt 
no trade, and all are deficient more or less in the power of self-con- 
trol. Onsuch persons example is inoperative. ‘Their desires are 
already in the right direction, but they are the victims of incapacity. 
Upon them pain directly inflicted is so much of suffering thrown 
away. Pain of itself can furnish only a motive to do right: it can 
neither teach the requisite skill by which the individual may provide 
for his wants, nor can it furnish him with the habits which are ne- 
cessary to turn his acquirements to good account. For this class of 
prisoners the reformatory system appears to be the only one by which 
either themselves or society can be permanently benefited.” * 

These are the principles of Reformatory Punishment which 

e . . 5 eal OF 
are proved by the admirable working of the Seperate System of 
Imprisonment—they are the principles to which M. Demetz 
referred, when he wrote, in his Report, “ there are but few 
natures really intractable, if we could only afford time and 
care to subdue them; as_ there are but few improductive soils, 
provided we spare no pain to render them fertile.’ 

The policy of the Schools, as contemplated by the Act,t L, 
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one of painful punishment, it is one simply of Reformaiine, : 
child falls either from vicious association, and parental wing 
or ¢hrough parental misguidance and incitement. In i rf 
‘ : rns ’ 1S 
case the parent should be: compelled, in accordance pir ss 
means, to support the child, because of lis neglect ; in the atte 
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* See ‘* Draft Report On the Principles of Punishment, P a 
the Committee on Criminal Law appointed by the A pone o This 
in lecember, 1846.” By Matthew Davenport Hill. London, 154. 


; : ; f the 
valuable paper is also printed in the Appendix to the Report 0 
Committee, on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, 1852. 
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case he should be forced to maintain him, because the child’s 
criminality springs from the parent’s teaching. It is to this 
point the Rev. Mr. Turner adverted when referring, before the 
Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles to the fact that 

arents felt no shame in permitting their children to enter the 
Red Hill School. ‘They do not consider it a degradation, and 
if they can be relieved from supporting their vicious children 
they are satisfied. 

Knowing these facts Mr. Turner may have considered him- 
self justified in asserting before the Committee, and in stating, 
in his letters to 7Ze Times, that a certain amount of punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon the juvenile criminal in prison 
before being admitted to the School ; yet nothing can be more 
opposed, in the great majority of cases, to the principle of 
Reformatory Schools than this proposition of Mr. ‘Turner’s. It 
is opposed to the very principle which Mr. Turner himself 
advocated, when, at the Birmingham Conference of 1853, he 
stated, that he had found Mettray to be a sort of miracle. 
where “a great number of juvenile prisoners had been gathered 
together, and kept together, by nothing more stringent, no 
boud more strong than the exercise of loving kindness.” This 
plan Mr. ‘Turner endeavoured to pursue at Red Hill. He had, 
in 1853, from 150 to 200 boys, varying in age from 11 to 19 
years, bringing them up in famihes, giving them Bible 
teaching, eudeavouring to engraft religious principles on their 
minds, aud by a discipline appealing to their affection and their 
common sense, retaining them without constraint or the 
recollection of a prison. During four years and a half 458 boys 
were received at Redluill. Four hundred departed from it, and 
upwards of 200 of these emigrated to the colonies, whilst of 
those who remained at home most satisfactory accounts were 
received. | 

Yet with these facts before him, and even whilst referring 
to Saltley as evidencing “what can be done when love and 
duty are built upon,” Mr. Turner now fears that our English 
Reformatory Schools may not be successful, and desires that 
the juvenile criminals should first pass through the ordeal 
of the prison before entering the School, (thus carrying out 
What a valued friend calls “ the dose of pain principle”) even 
though he proclaimed in the address, to which we have above 
relerred,—* if you trust and appeal to that sense of kindness 
Which is at the very bottom of our human nature, you will 
succeed in raising those emotions which shall accomplish in the 
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human heart more than the prison cell or the prison labour 
can ever effect, you will succeed in recalling to society many 
a one who shall prove a good citizen and an upright man,” * 
The discipline of the Reformatory School is not cruelty, it is not 
harshness, and yet in its effects it is deterring in the extreme. 
It should be taken asa punishment peculiar to the system, and 
suited to those who may be old in crime though young in years, 
suited to the “ City Arab” or “ the Home Heathen,” for whom, 
as he has none to whom, in his moral ailments he can apply 
for aid, this School should be “A Moral Hospital,”’—just as, 
having none to cherish him in the time of physical ailment, 
the Medical or Surgical Hospital is open for his bodily cure, 
‘T’o speak of the Reformatory School as being one of that class 
of Prisons to which we have already referred, in which prison- 
ers were sneeringly stated to be confined, upon the Turkey 
Carpet and ‘Turtle Soup principle, is a palpaple absurdity, 
Mettray, as we have shown, is Reformatory ; the English 
Schools of which we have written are Reformatory ; stern re- 
alities, self reliance and self denial, as being the first great prin- 
ciples of man’s action and duty in life, next to, bat under, that 
humble confidence in, and complete reliance upon the Almighty 
which distinguish the christian, are the inculcations, the never- 
forgotten teachings of all. ‘Turn the question as we may, check 
the progress of the movement as we can, by the carpings of 
quibblers, by the opposition of rival systems, yet one great truth 
will still remain unchanged and incontrovertible, namely, that 
the Reformatory School system is the only one which can re- 
form the juvenile criminal, complete and secure that reform in 
a manner more sure, and at a cost much less, than any ever 
yet contemplated ; than any, the best managed and most careful- 
ly watched, Gaol has been capable of accomplishing. Bearing 
these facts in. mind, remembering the + aren which have 
been made to the Reformatory system by those who would 
commit the young criminal to the blighting atmosphere of = 
Gaol, and to its terrible contamination, our readers ont 
appreciate the observations addressed by Mr. Recorder a0" 
in his Charge, to the Grand Jury of the Borough ol were 
ham, at the Michaelmas Quarter Sessions, for the year IS#5, 
when he said :-—“'Too many are still of opimion that kindness 
to offenders is cruelty to the innocent, by depriving punish, 
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* See ‘*Report of the Proceeding of the Second oe eformat0ry 

Subject of Juvenile Delinquency and Presentive and 7, 88. ’ 
Schools, Held at Birmingham, December 20, 1853." p. P. °F 
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ment of its terrors. Doubtless it may be so abused ; kindness 
to the vices of criminals would be cruelty to both parties. 
But that benevolence which guides all sound Reformatory Dis- 
cipline is the kindness of the surgeon, who shrinks not from 
inflicting any amount of pain essential to the cure, but who 
does not willingly go beyond that necessity. Providence has 
ordained thatthe change from evil to good is not tobe wrought 
but at the price of suffering often recurring and long endured, 
And if the selection were left to the criminals themselves, ex- 
perience justifies the assertion, that, whatever might be the 
choice of the young offender, few punishments, indeed, would 
not be preferred by the veteran in crime to passing through a 
full course of reformatory discipline.”* 

From all these facts and evidences now given to the reader, 
he is enabled to judge for himself upon the right of these Ke- 
formatory Schools to Nationalsupport. We have placed before 
him, translated and in the original, the much canvassed 
Kteport of M. de Persigny; we have likewise inserted the 
admirable, and beautifully written Report, translated and 
in the original, of M. Demetz ; we have enabled him, by a 
very considerable and wide scope of information gathered from 
many sources, to comprehend the bearings, 1n every aspect, of 
this most important question. ‘That a great controversy has 
been raised upon the inferences to be drawn from the eport 
of M. de Persigny, we do not deny ; and as it has brought 
prominently before the public, the opinions of Lord Brougham, 
of the Rev. Sydney Turner, and of Mr. Robert Hall, we rejoice ; 
because, if the contest of bright minds with bright minds, be, as 
the friction of diamond with diamond but to bring forth the bril- 
haney of each,—so, when wise intellects, and true and Jearned, 
comeinto collision, wisdom, and truth,andlearningare illustrated 
and confirmed, Lord Brougham says, that he believes Mettray 
tobe the perfection of the system, and he records the state- 
ment after a careful inspection of the institution ; his opinion is 
most valuable, because his vigorous yearsof buoyant man- 
hood having being devoted to that question which has now been 
rendered, through his means, the study of all men who would 
become English statesmen—National Education—his matured 


*o 
oe _ Report of this excellent Charge published by Charles Knight, 
1850-—5) “a —p. 16. See also his charge at the Michaelmas Sessions of 
thie «; vt, the Recorder there admirably epitomized the whole history of 
© causes of failure in Juvenile Prison Reformation. 
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judgment must be all but conclusive on the question. Mr, 
Hall visited Mettray last autumn, a seeptic as to its results ; 
what he thinks of it now the reader alr “ady knows. Mr. Tur. 
ner visited Mettray, and in his speech at the Birmingham Con. 
ference of 1853, he said,“ | went and saw Mettray. My first 
feeling on seeing it was despondency. I thought to myself, 
‘how can any one equal this in England: there we have no. 
thing that can be compared with this.’” But Mr. Turner tells 
us he tried to imitate Mettray, Hedid imitate it, and the 
results, measured by the facilities which he possessed, equalled, 
if they did not exceed, those of the French Colony. Yet, with 
the success which has attended his efforts, (and in his efforts 
none can be more earnestly devoted, and more completely 
self-sacrificing,) Mr. ‘Turner is the only man, of all who are now 
competent to speak upon Mettray, who doubts or fears for the 
success of the Reformatory Schools of England. Why he 
doubts we know not. ‘The Report of M. Demetz gives no rea- 
son for fear or doubt; neither, we contend, does the Report of 
M. de Persigny. In the latter we read that in the year 1852, 
of 805 young détenus of the Seine, only 16 relapsed ; and from 
1842 to 1850, of the liberated children of seven Principal estab- 
lishments, the relapses varied from 10 to 11 per hundred ; if this 
be compared withthe ration given for adults, “ We should not,” 
the minister adds, “regret the sacrifices which the state has 
imposed on itself for the moral regeneration of the youthful 
population.” ‘These words contain the entire spirit of the 
Report of M. de Persigny ; they are full of hope, and should 
urge every friend of the Reformatory movement 1n Mngland 
to labor zealously, and with increased energy, for the success 
of the cause. We believe that with the best possible in- 
tentions, and at a most critical moment, Mr, ‘Turner permitted 
the statements of mis-informed parties to warp bis judgment 1 
the consideration of the ministerial Report; but we presume 
that now, with the Report of M. Demetz before him, he will 
not join with those who may argue unfairly upon the former 
document, or who may, by deerying the benetit of the system, 
aid in conducing to the destruction, for want of funds, of inst- 
tutions esteemed and valued as the School of Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore, closed last March through lack ol support, 
after over forty years of patent and admitted usefulness. “ 

The closure of an institution such as this 1s of incalculabl 
injury; it effects not alone the prison returns of apt re 
where it is situated, but it at the same time shakes the publi 
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confidence in the stability and wisdom of the system. Hither 
of these results is at present most disastrous. The Census 
returns show the ignorance of that class whence juvenile 
offenders come, the Reports of the Prison Inspectors and Gaol 
Chaplains prove that, as usual, ignorance and vice are as cause 
and effect. Thus, for example, our esteemed friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Field, the Chaplain of Reading Prison, in his Report for 
the year 1853, writes :— 

“The statistics of the last year show that the proportion 
of criminals who had received little if any scholastic instruc- 
tion, andwho had scarcely any acquaintance with religious 
truths, was not less than in preceding years. A circumstance 
most important to notice, as evincing more plainly than ever, 
the frequent connection between ignorance and crime. By 
the charitable efforts which have been made throughout this 
country, education has been greatly extended and the number 
of those so entirely uninstructed as not to be able to read, 
very much diminished ; and yet we find that one third of our 
offenders come from that reduced number.” 

The Rev. Mr. Geare, the Chaplain of Abingdon Gaol, 
writes :— 

“Under the head of education, the result of enquirics 
made shows the same lamentable deficiency, especially in the 
agricultural classes, as heretofore. Of the total number com- 
witted, nearly two-thirds were either utterly ignorant on their 
admission, or could read so imperfectly as to convey no dis- 
inci meaning of the words even to their own minds, the 
numbers being 189 out of 803, Among the remaining third 
—the better educated class—not more than four farm labourers 
could be included.”* , 

From this it may be gathered that Reformatory Schools 
are wanted upon every account, and from this too it may be 
learned, that exciting doubt in the public mind is an offence 
agaist the good sense, against the good feeling and well 
being of the community. It is right that the system should be 
examined, thoroughly and throughly, because, as Mr. ‘Thomson 
of Banchory has said, ‘it is altogether a new kind of Legis- 
lation, and breaks down the barriers of the old criminal sys- 
tem, as far as juveniles are concerned.” But, having once 
examined the system ; having enquired closely, carefully, and 
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accurately into its working, it is neither right, nor fair, nor 
philosophic to question its probable success in England, (where 
it has been eminently successful,) because some mis- managed 
Schools in France have been unsatisfactory in their results, 
Why they have been unsatisfactory we have already explained ; 
and have endeavoured to point out what we consider to be the 
certain remedy for the very few evils which some advocates 
of the system in England fancy they have discovered in the 
Report of M. de Persigny,—that remedy is Pangnrat Re- 
SPONSIBILITY. We cannot, in these Kingdoms, draft the crimi- 
nal, in his L8th year, into the ranks of our army ; we have no 
convents to which the young female offender can be confided ; 
these adroit expedients, by which the Minister of the Interior 
hopes to check the pressure of numbers upon the Reformatory 
Schools of his country, are beyond our reach; but Pargnran 
RESPONSIBILITY is opento us; the grand and noble English 
principles of plulanthropy, and voluntary and active chatity 
are ours, and the same public feeling which has enabled Miss 
Carpenter’s, Mr. Sturge’s, Mr. Nash’s, Mr. Sheriff Watson's, 
and Mr. ‘Thomson's, and the many other greater and lesser 
Schools of England and Scotland to exist, will, if just sup- 
port be given in aid of the Government measure, render our 
Schools, we will not assert superior to, but certainly rivals of, 
Mettray. . 
We will not here enter upon the question of the comparative 
cost of Reformatory Schools and Prisons ; we have already done 
so at very considerable length, and to most of our readers the 
repetition would be impertinent.* But if it were necessary to 
place in every county in England a Reformatory School, we 
would still contend that the Reformatory System was tnum- 
phant—that the School was cheaper, and more rane: 
than the Gaol. ‘I'he expense and return cannot be measure 
by pounds, shillings and pence. There is not a child who can 
enter our common prison, and leave if uncontaminated ; there 
is not a male or female child criminal who leaves the prison for 
his home but bears with him that terrible, insatiable eae’ 
to relapse, which with time hardens his nature, until he eri 
another to the great family of national malefactors whose /7é 
homes are the casual wards of the Workhouse or the low pid 
ing of the tramp; whose frequen¢ home is the Gaol, and me! 


—_— 
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form that dangerous, increasing population amongst whom, as 
Mr. Frederick Hill has stated, CRIME Is Now HEREDITARY, 

Time may roll on; great, and wise, and good men may devote 
themselves to the regulation of prison discipline; the gallows 
may have its victims, and penal labor may number its armies 
of convict slaves, and adult crime may be checked,—yet 
whilst the ragged urchin prowls through our streets and along 
our highways, a sinner by day, a sinner by night, a sinner always 
and ever,—untaught, uncared, knowing no God, no heaven, it 
may be, no hell save cold and hunger; whilst these things last, 
adult crime can never cease, for as the rank grass grows above 
the dead criminal’s grave, another race of malefactors more de- 
praved in heart, more cunning in deed, will rise around us, to the 
disgrace of our Jegislation and of our country. This subject is 
one which concerns the whole community ; it 1s of great and 
undoubted national importance, and, as has been most truly 
and eloquently written of Reformatory School support— 

“ We know of no reason why a duty of such public interest 
should not be undertaken by the public, unless we are to 
yield to that miserable jealousy which would represent anything 
like public benevolence as a robbery from the common stock 
of the innocent for the reward of the guilty. We may, indeed, 
be told that we are proposing to do more for the young pick- 
pocket than we do for the honest and industrious child of 
the village labourer, inasmuch as we propose to teach one a 
profitable craft, and leave the other plodding his weary way 
through the clods of the field. Unfortunately, the present 
plan costs quite as much as the most refined philanthropy 
could possibly do. We believe it is no exaggeration to say 
that every London pickpocket sent to Holloway Prison costs 
the pay of a curate,—of a gentleman who has had a University 
education, and whose office is the most dignified chat man can 
aspire to, Weare spending the revenue of a state in mere 
punishment, or rather revenge; for what is punishment but 
revenge, when it leaves our foe worse than it found him? It 
bas been ascertained that individuals have cost the country 
several thousand pounds in their repeated prosecutions 
and punishments, and thousands of houseless wretches of all 
ages cannot wander about the strects without an amount of 
| depredation that must tell seriously on the profits of trade and 
the cost of living. In fact, there is nothing so expensive as 
= lt is the leak in the ship, which may seem a small 

ater, but spoils the whole cargo, compels delays, overtaxes 
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the strength of the crew, and throws everything out of course 
and trim.” 

‘These were the observations and sentiments of The Times 
when on Thursday, December 22nd, 1858, it commented upon 
the proceedings of the Birmingham Conference ; they are not 
its sentiments now—it has unfortunately misconceived the 
plulosophy of the Report of M. de Persigny, and has,to a certain 
extent,advocated the doctrine that pain should be the antecedent 
and component of Reformatory Discipline. It is an error un- 
worthy of this great journal; it shows either an ignorance, a 
deplorable ignorance, of the whole principle of the Reformatory 
Schools ; or it is a proof that some who should be the guides of 
a people in progressive national improvement, are incapable of 
replying to that query of Mr. Turner's second letter to The 
Times, June 8th, 1854, in which he asks—“ Is it not, because 
in spite of trials by jury and summary conviction, whippings, 
and imprisonments, the amount and intensity of juvenile crime 
have increased, that our Government and Legislature are now 
concurring with our philanthropists in devising some more 
effectual remedy; and 2ndly, what’s the real object which 
society (for its own advantage) seeks in the young offender's 
treatment ? Is it only the retribution of punishment for his 
misdoings, or the deterring others by his sufferings? Is it 
not, and looking to his age, hs helplessness, his exposure, 
without defence or power of escape, to depraving influences— 
ought it not to be also his reformation ? What else can secure 
the community against the mischiefs of his future influence and 
example? What is gained by the inflicting of a thousand 
whippings and sentences of imprisonment, if the subjects of 
these penalties come forth into the world (as now) only more 
hardened in vicious purposes and more capable for mischiel : 
Reformations, like revolutions, are not made ‘ by rose water; 
but, surely, it caunot be impossible to devise a course of treat- 
ment at once corrective for the past, and persuasive for the 
future, uniting, like the Divine dealings, mghteousness and 
judgment with loving kindness and mercy ; such a system a, 
while it punishes what is bad, aud represses what 1s lawless, 
awakes and trains to action the better feelings and more Use 
ful impulses which are to be found more or less 1n every ye 
The problem is to secure this for the scarcely respousid™. 
child, while we seek out and press upon the more guilty ac 
fully responsible parent. At present, the parent may neg = 
brutalise, and deprave his child, and make him a public nul 
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sance with entire impunity. These things ought not so to be. 
Let us see what can be done in coercing and restraining the 
parents and step-parents, usually the real sources of the evil. 
When we have done what justice and the public — interest 
require on this head, we shall be able with a clearer conscience 
and a more steady hand to deal with the young offeuder him- 
self as he will then deserve that we should.” 

No more convincing proofs of the truth of these passages can 
be discovered, than those which appear in the very able, and 
valuable General Report of the Results of Special Examination 
in 1853, of the National Schools in the Workhouses and in the 
Prisons throughout Ireland, by James W. Kavanagh, Esq., Head 
Inspector of National Schools. Mr. Kavanagh states :— 

« The increase in the number of juvenile criminals is an alarming 
fact, and one that cannot fail to arrest the attention of the Govern- 
nent. 


Retorn of Commitrars, showing those at and under 16 years of age. 
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| Total No. of 


Years. Comumittals. | No. under 16 years of age. 


| 
{ 
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| } 
1845 16,696 878, or 5°25 per cent. | 
1846 | 18,492 1,007, or 5°44, | 
1847 | 31,209 3,382, or 7°63 _s,, 
1848 | 38,522 2,962, or 7°68 ss, | 
1849 | 41,989 2,720, or 647 si, 
1850 31,3826 | 2,419, or 7-72 * | 
1851 24,684 | 2,003, or 7°47 
1852 | 17,678 | 1,713, or 9°70 __,, 
| 
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We find, from this official return, that, from the year 1845 to the 
year 1852, the number of committals of children under sixteen years 
of age, as compared with the whole number of committals for these 
years, has increased from 54 to 9 7-10ths per cent, or a relative 
increase of 85 per cent. in seven years. The relative increase in 
the number of committals of young persons from sixteen to twenty- 
one years of age, although less than in the class under sixteen years, 
as Just given, is still such as to suggest serious apprehension. In 
1849 they formed 19 per cent. of the entire number of committals ; 
ee cent. in 1850 ; 23 2-5ths per cent. in 1851; and very close on 
' per cent, in 1852; being a relative increase of 31} per cent, in 
our years, during which the entire number of committals of all 
Classes fell from 41,989 to 17,678, or a decrease of 58 per cent. 
ss or is It the number of committals alone that shows the large fraec- 
‘on of juvenile criminals, as I deeply regret to state that the juvenile 
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element is considerably amongst the convicts, or those who, hereto. 
fore, would be transported, as the following summary from the 
Inspector-General’s Report for the year ending December 31, 1851 
proves :— 








ett enrages — 


| 
| Per Centage 


Prison or Depot. bowers ‘| Pa ll te soc, eet. fy 
| | to Total No, 
} j j 
| Spike Island, - 2,257 , 27 | 512 | 984 
_ Mountjoy Prison, - 584 1 | %132 29-8 
| Smithfield, . he $68 | 17 | 133 40°8 
Newgate, - 1 387 | 116 | 161 45°8 
| Richmond, - - | | i ii a 40-0 
| Konis, - - - 169 | 10 | 53 37°2 
| ie Mibiernrci sib Alabiliees: 
Total, - | 4,306 | 149 | 1,129 | 29-7 
| | | 


Of the 4,306 male convicts in these six depots, in January, 1852, 
149, or about 34 per cent., were under sixteen years of age; 1,129, 
or 26 per cent., were from sixteen to twenty ; so that 29 7-10ths per 
cent. were under twenty years of age; andif the 1,099 from twenty 
to twenty-five be included, there were 55 per cent. of the entire num- 
ber not twenty-five years of age. 

Those who would hastily urge this vast increase in the number of 
juvenile criminals as an argument against the statement that popular 
education is extending amongst the mass of the nation generally, or 
as a denial of its influence in lessening crime, are completely silenced 
by a close examination of the several returns and Reports from the 
Chaplains, the Teachers, the Governors, and the Inspectors-General, 
and from which they will learn that poverty, ignorance (moral, reli- 
gious, intellectual, and industrial,) orphanage, and parental neglect, 
are the main sources of crime amongst the unfortunate youth who 
form over one-fourth of the inmates of our Convict Depots and of 
our County and City Prisons. Mr. Corry Connellan, Inspector- 
General of Prisons, states :— 

‘Until, therefore, institutions are provided for the moral culture 
and industrial employment of the juveniles who, either from poverty 
or the profligate example of their parents, have no means of life but 
theft, and no education but in vice, we may despair of reducing the 
fearful proportion which they bear—not less than one.fourth—to our 
whole criminal population, the aggregate of which, when adult, they 


continue to maintain under another category.’ 
ene ie 





* In this, and the four Prisons which follow, the numbers in this col- 
umn are obtained by adding to the number aged from sixteen to twenty 
half of those returned as being from twenty to thirty years, 
no intermediate age given in the official returns. 
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This opinion clearly sets forth the origin of the crimes, suggests a 
remedy, and points out the danger if unheeded. I[ beg to quote a few 
extracts from the Reports of the several Chaplains, in order to show 
the gross ignorance of the convicts. 

Spike Isiand.—Rey. T, F. Lyons, Roman Catholic Chaplain, and 
who resides within the prison, and with an assistant priest, devotes 
all his time to his duties, says :— 


‘Those who understand the task of impressing the necessary 
amount of religious knowledge preparatory to the Sacraments, on 
the minds of 2,917 uninstructed convicts, most of whom came here 
ignorant of the alphabet, and with only a very imperfect knowledge of 
the first rudiments of their religious and moral obligations, and many 
in total ignorance of them, can form some idea of one portion of our 
duties.’ 


Mountjvy Prison. —Of 909 convicts here, in 1851, only 318 are 
entered as learning to read and write, whilst 344 were only in the 
alphabet, and 86 only spelling. Rev. Gibson Black, Protestant 
Chaplain, says of the 57 convicts of his communion :— 


‘The extreme ignorance of these unhappy men on every point 
connected with revealed religion, plainly testifies that in a country 
nominally Christian, men may live and die like heathens ; and the few 
—e of young persons religiously brought up, found in the 
number of habitual criminals, should stimulate all who seek even the 
well-being of society to increased activity in the diffusion of scriptu- 
ral education amongst the labouring classes.’ 


Rev. Neal M‘Cabe; Roman Catholic Chaplain, thus classifies 970 
convicts in his charge :— 


No. who were not Confirmed before entrance, 410 or 42% y cent. 
No. who had not made their first Communion, 308 or 313 ,, 
No. grossly ignorant of their religious obligations, 235 or 244 ,, 





No. both whose parents werealive when convicted, 166 or 17 - 


No. whose father only was alive, 9 1l2Zor 11} 5, 
No. whose mother only was alive, - 201 or 203, 
No. who were orphans at the time of conviction, 491 or 50} ,, 


He gives the average age of each convict as 25 years, and from the 
previous Table it may be seen that about 23 per cent. of the prisoners 
in Mountjoy were under 20 years of age He says:— 


“By these Tables we may reasonably conclude that the want of reli- 
Stous instruction, and of parental care, are two great causes uf crime. 
By an examination of juvenile convicts we see huw many of these unhappy 
children had been orphans at the time of their conviction.’ 

He further states :— 


‘ ; ersan unacquainted with convicts cannot form an adequate idea 
of their very limited capacities. They will read tolerably, and even 


din oe ° stand a single 
sentence,’ y whole lessons, yet not understa 4 
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In the Mountjoy Prison there is only half an hour daily given to 
the secular instruction of each convict, and eight hours to trades. 
work. Ina Report to the Lord Lieutenant, by the very Rev, Dr. 
Geoghegan, Religious Instructor to 288 Irish male convicts brought 
out to Van Dieman’s Land by the ‘ London,’ in 1851, he states of 
the convicts :— 

‘Some were barely able to communicate themselves in the English 
language ; the minds of others, through want of early culture, were 
inflexible to the imperfect teaching we could give them.’ 

Smithfield.—Rev. Thomas R. Shore, Protestant Chaplain, and 
who has filled such an office for 22 years, says of 72 convicts in his 
charge :— 

‘ Already have I been gladdened by the acknowledgment of many, 
that here they first learned those truths, the ignorance of which had 
originally led them into crime.’ 

And Rev. W. Wilson, Presbyterian Chaplain to 16 convicts in the 
same prison, makes a statement precisely similar:— 

‘It has been no unusual thing for them to inform me, with much 
earnestness of manner, that they never had clear views, nor an 
impressive sense of the Gospel of Jesus Christ until they came within 
the walls of the prison.’ 

In this prison, of 467 convicts, 186 did not know their letters on 
their admission, 120 others were only spelling, and only 77, or one 
in six, were set down as reading and writing. 

Richmond Prison.—Of 441 convicts, 176 did not know the alpha- 
bet, 110 could spell only, and 65, or one in seven, were returned as 
reading and writing. 

I could have extended such extracts, but I have put forward 
proofs sufficiently ample from various quarters, that amongst the 
criminal and convict classes there is not a material fraction of them 
that have had the blessings of religious, moral, or intellectual cul. 
ture, that instead of a reproach against, they form a most powerful 
argument in favor of education; and that the young convicts are 
the natural victims of poverty, ignorance, orphanage, criminal 
parents, defective legislation, and unwisely administered laws. 

These are facts, facts now before the country, 1 the 
Reports of the Irish Commissioners of National Education. 

’ e ’ hay « ; - 
They apply with equal effect to England—they show ¥ 
necessity for carefully, and anxiously, yet quickly perlorme: 
changes in our present system of prison discipline, as °Pl 
to the criminal juvenile ; but the following statements, mace - 
another portion of Mr. Kavanagh’s Zeporé, prove a 
the paramount necessity, not alone for a change In sr ee 
code of regulations directing the Workhouse discipline Ms oa 
juveniles, but also, fer an inquiry into the T Gahabes 

. Fist alesue 
of Workhouse Officers. When the Newcastle and nat 
Committee on juvenilecrime proclaimed “that a child, even 


plied 





* See this most excellent ‘‘ Report,” pp., 57 to 60. 
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criminal, should be treated asa child, and sent to a Refor- 
matory School, and not to a prisot,” they were referring to the 
ordinary gaols of the country—but had they known the facts 
we shall just now,from Mr. Kavanagh’s Report, insert, they would 
have added to their great truth this clause—that a child when 

or, should be sent toa Reformatory School, and not to a 
Workhouse where the master may be imbued with the ignor- 


ance and cruelty ofa slave driver, and actuated b 
heartlessness of a slave dealer. 


recounted in Oliver Twist, or Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Mr. Kavanagh writes: — 


the 


Let it be understood that the 
children whose sufferings are detailed by Mr. Kavanagh were 
in the Workhouse as ordinary pauper juveniles. ‘There was 
no criminality attached to them, and yet the treatment to which 
they were exposed might reasonably beattributed toan imitation 

-of the atrocities recorded in the trial of Sarah Brownrigg, or 

The cruelty 
of the conduct reported is not the only unsatisfactory feature 
in the case; itis rendered more painful by the fact, that the 

entire account contains no proof that the very smallest effort 

was made to render the children any thing save that which they 
were—wretched pauper, or miserable criminal, juveniles : 


“Within the past few years I visited the convict depots at Spike 
Island, Ennis, and Philipstown, the Galway Town Prison, and the 
county gaols of Cork, Clare, Galway, Koscommon, King’s, Carlow, 
Louth, Westmeath, and Leitrim, and nearly all the juvenile male 


criminals in them had been in Workhouses. 


So well known is this 


fact that the Prison Board lately issued a new form of register, in 
which provision is made to enter whether the juvenile prisoner had 
It appears from a return made to 
the Poor Law Commissioners that of 76,438 young persons of both 


been an inmate of a Workhouse. 


sexes, from 9 to 21 


years of age, who were in all the Irish Work- 


houses, April 2nd, 1853, the following numbers have been in gaol :— 


| No. of persons who have 


been in gaol. 





Cause of committal. 
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whole number. 
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From | From | From 
9 to 15 15 to 21| Total. J 9to 15 15 to 21! 9 to 21 | 
years. | years. years. | years. | years. | 
i ee — nent 
1. For offences in the Workhouse, 511 1,165 | 1,676 10 44 | 2°2 
| 2. For offences under Vagrant | | 
| a are .| 182 | 330 | 512 | o-4 18 07 
| 8. For other offences, . «wig oe 413 515 0-2 16 06 
{ 
| { 
Total who have been in gaol, | 795 1,908 | 2,703 16 | 73 | 8% 
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This return does not distinguish sex, and as tie vast majority of 
those committed were males, the per centage would be increased by 
about one-half, if it referred to the males alone. This important 
official statement reveals the melancholy admission that 35 per 1,000 
of these young persons are either so depraved, or the discipline of 
the Weorkhouses is so conducted, that of the entire number put in 
prison, from 9 to 15 years of age, 64 per cent., and of those from 15 
to 21 years of age, 6! per cent., were for offences committed in the 
Workhouses, so that their antecedent criminality, even including 
under this head the larger fraction of vagrancy, has been only about 
half as active in familiarising them with the debasement of a prison 
as the very Workhouses to which they resorted as an asylum, The 
outbursts in Cork and Waterford Unions, by which the windows 
were broken, the Workhouses wrecked, the officers injured, and’ 
police and military interference required, were not only witnessed, 
but were shared in by the school children, and by many who had 
been reared in those institutions. In the Waterford House, of 189 
boys present at my examination, November last, 21, or one ninth of 
the whole, had been in gaol ; 7 of these were twice, and 2 were three 
times, and the ages of the 21 ranged from 7 to 15 years. The deep 
importance of the subject will, 1 trust, excuse a brief reference to 
the personal history of a few of those unfortunate boys, as_taken 
from my notes. To avoid exposure I give the initials only of their 
names :— 

E. B., age 14 years; an orphan; entered about 3 years ago ; left, 
and out about 6 months, working in the Blue Factory ; has been in 
or about a year in the School ; knows a few only of his letters ; was 
twice in prison for crossing the Workhouse wall, got a month, and 
two weeks’ hard labour on the tread-mill ; in the penitentiary prison 
for a week for asking, as he states, a ticket from the Relieving 
Officer. fs bo 

J. R., age about 15; father dead, mother deserted bim; in the 
house about 10 years; was out twice, about 3 weeks each time; 
reads an easy narrative in first section (words of one syllable) of 
Second Book ; put in gaol for leaping on the school desks in the 
Workhouse ; got 6 weeks and hard labour on the tread-mill ; when 
he came out he took old books off.a stand on the quay, for which he 
was again put in gaol for 7 weeks, sad 

J. M., age 12 years; 10 in the house; an orphan ; attemp 
read words of one syllable; was out of the house 5 or 6 tines; g° 
up at night, broke into Workhouse pantry and took bread ; trv 
on the mill in gaol for it; stole books when he got out, ; bor Pn 
gaol; was stripped there and got 40 lashes ; was in the cell, or house, 
‘lock-up,’ 5 or 6 times. 

J. S., age 13 years; 8 years in the house, was neve 
father dead, mother in the house; a week in gaol. 
read Second Book; is working subtraction; does no 

paper. 
: r F., age 15; orphan; 6 years in the house ; can read — 
one syllable only, Was out of the house 4 or 5 times ; ste sach dee 
for crossing Workhouse wall; got a month on the mi 


r out of it; 
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he had been at the men’s side of the house 6 months ago, but was 
sent back to the school to reform. 


The blankets and sheet of this house were frequently stolen out of 
the ground by the boys, and there torn, and exchanged as old rags, 
over the wall, for tobacco, &c.—parties attending outside to conduct 
the traffic. Even ventilation had to be put under lock; as, although 
the windows were protected by iron bars, experience taught the 
Master that food could be passed through when the windows were 
opened. The present Teacher was pelted with stones in the school, 
by the boys, soon after his appointment ; and it isonly lately that 
any thing approaching to a moral tone has been felt and acknowledged 
in his paletin tothe boys. They were heretofore stript and flogged 
in the school, sent to gaol for breaches of discipline ; and not only 
moral, but even bodily weaknesses were severely dealt with, as, for 
wetting their beds at night, young boys were taken out, next day, to 
the pump, sh bse and publicly pumped upon, for a fault in the 
commission of which they may have been entirely unconscious. 
Lately the discipline is much improved ; and it will not be the fault 
of the Chairman of the Board or of the Poor Law Inspector if a 
healthy moral training be not introduced amongst the boys. In many 
ofthe houses the discipline and punishments were gross violations of 
the whole spirit of the regulations of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
In Strokestown Workhouse a pane of glass was broken ; the Master 
of the house accused some of the school-girls (unjustly, it is said,) with 
the breaking, and, as a punishment, he stopped the milk of the entire 
fifty-two school girls. In Castleblayney Union I examined the Girls’ 
School in September last and left ; but having occasion to return in 
an hour, I found a young girl in the cell, whose loud and bitter cry- 
ing attracted me. On inquiry, I found she had been noticed speaking 
during my examination; and for this offence she was put in the 
Workhouse cell or prison, which, when | looked into it, was in a 
disgusting and indecent state. In Kilmacthomas Union the Master 
ofthe House, disapproving of the amount of stones which a boy 
twelve years old had broken on a cold, frosty morning, brought him 
to the School-master, who, under his direction, stript and flogged 
the boy on the spot. In the same house boys who complained of an 
insufficient ration of bread (or, in the slang of the house, of too small 
a‘jockey,”) had their ears first boxed by the Matron, they then 
got an hour, after night-fall, in the cell ; and, for reporting the case to 
the Chaplain next day, they again got from 114, a,m., to 6 o’clock,p.m , 
on Sunday, in the cell, where the Master visited them and struck 
them. September 1, the Schoolmaster found fault with a boy in the 
dining-hall, during a meal, and struck him with a cane. His com- 
rade at once flung a pint of milk at the Teacher’s head; whereupon 
the whole of the boys attacked the Teacher, who, in his defence, 
struck the first boy with a heavy key, and cut his head so as to 
endanger his life. For this he was committed to the county gaol, 
wi: liberated in a fortnight. The Guardians expelled the two ring- 
— from the house, and at my visit they were, where it might 
expected, in prison for theft. These are amongst some of the 
Worst instances of a discipline, the evil effects of which Chaplain and 
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school may in vain attempt to prevent or greatly counteract; and 
whilst they are some of the worst, there are many Unions in which 
stoppages of rations, the cell, and the prison, might, under a bigher 
class of officers, be little resorted to in the government of the 
juvenile inmates.” * 

Who reading this account, this woful account, will not 
demand with us for England, for Ireland, for the Nation 
generally, those Schools which will save us from the horrors 
of juvenile crime; acrime daily increasing, even though at 
this hour it is calculated that ten per cent. of all persons 
committed to prison are under sixteen years of age, whilst 
thirty per cent. of the convicts have not reached their twentieth 
year, ‘This is not surprizing if we remember what the gaol is, 
and recollect the criminal absurdity, the unphilosophic course 
pursued in all our courts, when juvenile crime isin question. 
Mr. Recorder Hill, in his charge to the Birmingham Grand 
Jury, at the Michaelmas sessions of 1850-51, told the history 
of these national follies ; that history is as brief as it is true ; it 
states that— 

“When the juvenile offender firsts presents himself at the bar 
we give him a slight imprisonment, just enough to accustom 
him to short separations from his companions, and to dispel 
the wholesome illusion which had made the gaol a place of fear, 
because it was a place of mystery. On the next occasion he 
remains longer, but he has become practised in prison life, 
and bears confinement far better than he would have done 
but for his former lesson. ‘This process is repeated from time 
to time, while the moral which the wretched creature draws from 
his alternationsof confinement and freedom is not to refrainfrom 
offending, but to commit offencesin such a manner as. shall 
least expose him to risk of detection ; and moreover he re- 
solves that when at length detected, he will bear his privations 
with as much contempt and defiance as he can command : 
consoled by the prospect of restored freedom, and the hope 
of better fortune in future.” 

We have, through the entire progress uf this paper, ¢ 
deavoured to place before the reader the views and opinions 
of those who are most competent to express, with all the 
weight of practical experience, their judgments upon the prin- 
ciples of Reformatory Schools, and Parental ReEsPoN- 


sip1LIty. We have shown what the Reformatory System 's 
paid eeaa 








* See the ‘‘ Report,” pp. 38 to 40. 
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both in France and England. From France, those who advo- 
eate the Schools have derived the chiefest and most valuable 
assistance ; united with her as we at present are ; banded as our 
bravest and our best are now with her’s; shoulder to shoulder 
as they stand, closer than in the old days they stood face to 
face in many a hard fought field, it would be indeed a 
pitiable catastrophe if through mistaken zeal, or too readily 
received misinformation, we should peril the success of the Re- 
formatory Movement by permitting the public mind to become 
doubtful as to the benefit of a principle which is in France, 
in America, in Scotland, and in England triumphant. We 
wrote because we thought it a duty to place before our readers 
the truth, broad and clear as truth should ever be displayed ; 
and if we have brought back to the steady support of the cause 
one wavering friend, one doubting, because misinformed, ally, 
our labor has been amply repaid: and if, from an opponent, 
we have converted even one man, remembering Miss Carpen- 
ter’s great and admitted services, we may write even one 
woman, to the ranks of our friends, we should be doubly re- 
joiced. Our poor people are not to be regarded as hopelessly 
lost, and sunk in crime; our criminal and destitute children 
cannot be looked upon as more depraved or more incorrigible 
than those of France ; and when, from the beautiful essay of M. 
Demetz, so full of love, and charity, and so fraught with that 
hope which only good men know, we learn the great results of 
his efforts, and of that life which is all a prayer—because it is 
all heaven-directed labor—who can doubt? And who will say 
that the country which gave birth to John Howard, to Sarah 
Fry, to Sarah Martin, to Mary Carpenter, to Sydney ‘Turner, 
to John Wright, and to a hundred others whose works of 
goodness are amongst the glories of the Nation, can fail to 
produce, and support its Reformatory Schools, and to make 
amends for the closure of Stretton-on-Dunsmore, by working 
and extending the system and the Schools, until at length, 
and speedily, we shall point to Reformatory Institutions rival- 
ling Mettray in that species of success which would be the 
dearest to the heart of M. Demetz, and of all good men—a 
competition in the lowest percentage of relapses amongst the 
discharged pupils. This would indeed be a competition worthy 
of the two great Nations—worthy of our pcople, to whom 
Lord Brougham appealed, when he exclaimed— 

‘In extirpating crimes, we must look to prevention rather 
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than to punishment. Punishment lingers behind; it moves 
with a slow and uncertain step—it advances but at a halting 
pace in its pursuit after a criminal; while all the advantages 
which it promises, without being able to attain them, might 
be secured by preventing the access of the evil principle into 
minds as yet untainted with its baleful influence. By the 
infusion of good principles, and by that alone, can we hope 
to eradicate those crimes with which society is at present 
harassed. I feel that every day islost which is not devoted 
to this great purpose by the lawgiver, and the government of 
this close-peopled, wealthy, and manufacturing country, where 
the variety—I had almost said, the variegation of the moral 
aspect of the people is so great,—arising from the variety of 
their habits, and from the consequences which inevitably follow 
from the unequal distribution of wealth—where we behold all 
the extravagance close by the squalid wretchedness of poverty. 
Insuch a state of things, the necessary consequence is, that 
crime and immorality will abound. In such astate of things, 
then, it is necessary that the lawgiver and the ruler should 
take every means to extend education, and thus prevent the 
aptitude for criminal purposes.”’ * 

These were grand thoughts, clothed in the noble language 
which ever distinguished Lord Brougham’s efforts in the great 
cause of Education. Even now, he has enabled the friends of 
the Reformatory Schools to back their claims by the support of 
his famous name, in surmounting the ‘ Religious Difficulty” 
question, Major Mair, and the gentlemen who were deputed 
to represent the Edinburgh United Industrial School, at 
the Birmingham Conference of 1853, proved that this School 
was successful, because children of various creeds, though 
instructed together in secular learning, were permitted to 
acquire the knowledge of religion separately, and according to 
the mode of worship in which they had been reared :t and now 
to the support of this principle of Free Education in es 
matory Schools we may apply the arguments urged upon the 
House of Lords, by Lord Brougham, when, on Friday, the 4th 
of August, 1854, he made his noble appeal in demanding Free 
[ducation for the Unitarians. That speech has been meagrely, 
and ill reported in the newspapers; through the great kindness 0 


. . . * « Or 
* Speech on National Education, June 30th, 1835. 
t+ See Ante, p. 752. 
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an esteemed friend, we are unabled to place its most important 
arguments as reatly spoken, before the reader,—it is con- 
clusive in support of the opinions expressed to the 
Committee of 1852, by Mr. Hill, by Miss Carpenter, and by 
Mr. Power. 

Identified as Lord Brougham’s eloquence has been with the 
advocacy of every measure proposed in these Kingdoms for the 
amelioration of our people’s condition, or of the human race ; 
employed as his intellect has been in the investigation of great 
sciences, in the pursuit of extensive knowledge,— whether that 
intellect was devoted to the advancement of the Education of the 
People, to the amendinent of our Municipal Laws, to the perfect- 
ing our jurisprudence, to the advancement of the great cause of 
Religious Liberty, never, in his most glorious hour of fame 
and mental energy was he more himself, more [lenry 
BroveHaM, than when, in advocating [ree Education, un- 
checked by the trammels of those who, in the panting ardor 
of theological enthusiasm forget, as Fuller tells us, that “ The 
Holy Ghost come down, not in the shape of a Vulture, but in 
the firm of a Dove’—he said— 

“So much for the tolerance of those, who charge the 
church with exclusive principles; so much for the fancy that 
intolerance is confined to establishments,-—I have heard it 
once and again affirmed that Unitarians are not Christians ; 
and some in their unreflecting zeal—some even of those whom 
I sincerely respect, have gone so faras to call Socinianisin a 
half-way house towards infidelity ; forgetting that a half-way 
house, from the nature of the thing, ex ei termini, must be 
either towards or from, either to infidelity, or from infidelity 
to Christianity ; and I have kuown eminent converts from the 
Superstitions of the Kast, who were Socinians ; but when mis- 
guided men, of more zeal than knowledge, would thus distin- 
guish the Unitarian from the Christian, whom, I will ask, do 
we fondly cite us our highest authorities when we are engaged 
in defending our religion against its infidel adversaries? In 
arguing with these upon the evidences, how often has one 
salid—what better would you have than that which satisfied the 
greatest masters of science, the great luminaries of law ? 
W ho was ever a better judge of legal evidence than Hale— 
of moral evidence than Locke—of mathematical and_ physical 
evidence than Newton 2—and yet Locke at one time laboured 
under grave suspicion of Unitarianism, croundless, perhaps, for 
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he wasan Arian. But that Newton was a Unitarian is quite 
certain, (Lord Campbell expressed some dissent, saying he 
was an Arian,) no—as thorough a Unitarian as ever attended 
the Essex-street Chapel. My noble and learned friend will 
find this clearly proved by Sir D. Brewster from examination 
of the Newton MS. which that learned person says, leaves 
not a shadow of a doubt upon the subject. Your lordships 
indeed are not Unitarians; I question if there be onein this 
House, (Lord Campbell, there have been) certainly there have ; 
the Duke of Grafton and others ; with them we may not agree ; 
but assuredly their errors are not to be corrected by denying 
that Sir Isaac Newton was a christian, or Dr. Lardner, he to 
whose writings the defence of our Religion owes so great an 
obligation, that they form a large proportion, nay the very 
foundation of Dr. Paley’s celebrated work : with those eminent 
men you may differ ; you may keep aloof as well as you will 
from them ; but it is not by denying the christianity of Newton 
or Lardner, that you can turn men aside from their track. 
Neither of their heresies, nor of far greater than theirs, have 
I the least dread. I have no alarm for the truth; no fear of 
error ; let truth be left to the attacks of its enemies, error to 
the care of its friends, and 1 have no apprehension of the 
result; but one thing I do fear, one thing does alarm me, 
and that is persecuted error—that fills me with apprehensions ; 
for well I know that whether openly persecuted or secretly 
oppressed, cruelly treated or subjected to injustice, annoyance, 
and vexation, it straightway becomes formidable—maltreatment 
gives it the only chance of success—makes it by degrees wear 
the garb of Truth, and end by usurping her place. | hope 
and trust that the notice taken of that grievous mistake into 
which the men I allude to have been betrayed—well meaning 
men, but over zealous, and without knowledge to temper and 
guide their zeal—may lead them to regain the night path 
from which they have strayed, to correct the abuse which 
they have countenanced.” de 

“ Tt is my confident hope that the bill on yur table, giving 
effect to the Resolution which I have been discussing, will re- 
ceive the sanction of your lordships, and that effectual means 
may thus be afforded of giving where they are most wanted, 
the blessings of education to all classes, without regard to their 
religious persuasions ; we hear of maladies breaking out in cer 


soa : \gno- 
tain districts detached one from another ; the great evil of ig 
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rance is also found to exist dispersed, and I would apply to ita 
Sporadic remedy, by giving our municipal bodies the power of 
planting schools at the cost of the communities, subject to the 
Government, but schools open to the children of all, whether 
Protestants or Catholics, Churchmen or Dissenters ; and kept 
open by rules preventing all compulsory teaching of Catechism, 
all compulsory attendance on Divine Service. ‘This has been 
found easily effected in the North upon the principle so 
wisely and liberally laid down by Dr. Hook, of Leeds ; for 
at Edinburgh, I know that the children of various sects re- 
ceive religious imstructions in the same place, at different 
hours from different pastors, while they receive secular instruc- 
tious at the same hours from the same teachers. But wise by the 
experience of my noble friend in the Home Department, (Lord Pal- 
merston,) who hasunfortunately been frustrated in his attempts 
toimprove our police by the jealousy of corporate towns, 
I have provided that the municipalities shall have the most un- 
controlled management of their schools, subject only to having 
the rating power withdrawn by the Education Committee of 
the Privy Council, fora breach of the conditions on which it 
had been granted, such especially as the cardinal one of keep- 
ing the schools open to aU classes. If they choose to change 
the fundamental rules, they must rely on other funds than the 
rates. J look forward to this measure as yielding a fair 
promise of successfully grappling with the religious difficulty, 
as it has been termed, hitherto obstructing our course. But | 
also look to my noble friends, who in the Privy Council ad- 
minister the distribution of the grants for Education, and I 
expect that they, too, will continue to put down all exclusive 
plans on the part of those who receive their aid, under what 
name soever they may approach the Committee, and will sternly 
discountenance such proceedings as I have been under the 
painful necessity of describing and denouncing—proceedings 
taken in violation of all principle, in display of intolerant 
bigotry, and in furtherance of its unlawful designs.” 
ur great movement has been seriously embarrassed by what is 
called ‘The Religious Difficulty” question. The “ Difficulty” 
is simply, shall we compel the pupils of the Schools to learn the 
teachings of any other religion, save that to which their parents 
belong, and in which the children may have been reared? If 
we merely considered the peculiar position of IreM&nd, we 
should, recollectingthe great success of the National System of 
ducation, unhesitatingly record our complete confidence in 
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the principle of this System, which, whilst affording 
secular instruction in the School to children of all persuasions, 
leaves the religious teaching of each to thecare of his owy 
peculiar pastor. For [Ireland this, in our own mind, we may 
assert in the minds of all who know the country, is the only 
System which can obtain and keep the confidence of the 
country. But when we consider the circumstances of 
England and Scotland, we naturally enquire into the 
opinions of those who are most likely to possess accurate in- 
formation upon the subject ; and then, when one comes to 
enquire into “ The Religious Difficulty,” it appears to be as 
little of a difficulty as any of the difficulties which are said to 
embarrass the Reformatory School movement. Mr. Recorder 
Hill, Miss Carpenter, and Mr. David Power, the Recorder of 
Ipswich, speaking of England, are of opinion that the religion 
of the children should be that of the parents, or that which 
the children themselves might select; whilst of the Bill for 
Scotland, our valued friend, Mr. Thomson of Banchory, is 
an ardent supporter and a defender of the 27th clause, which 
permits the absence of the children during the hours of in- 
struction ina religion of which they are not professors. * 

As accurate knowledge of this “ Religious Difficulty” ques- 
tion is of very great importance, we shall here insert at length 
the opinions expressed on this subject, to the Committee of 
1852, by Mr. Hill, by Miss Carpenter, and by Mr. Power. Mr. 
Hill wasasked :— 

626. ‘ Have you at all turned your attention to what amount or 
nature of religious instruction you would give in these schools ?— 
I have not touched much upon that topic, it is one that raises s0 
many diversities of opinion; but I do know this, that in many 0 
our prisons as they exist, the chaplains are acting with the highest 
zeal, and the most perfect discretion, and doing the great work in 
the very best way.” 

627. “ As far, however, as that is concerned, I understand you to 
say that you have not matured the plan? —As far as that 1s com 
cerned, I have contemplated that there would be chaplains, and that, 
in fact, the religious instruction would remain very much upon the 
footing on which it is in gaols at the present time, where, as the 


ke : 4 . . ‘3 to 
Committee knows, if a prisoner objects, upon religious aiegperes20 
the ministry of the chaplain, he is permitted, under cert 

doctrina 


limitations, to callin aid the services of those in whose 
views he agrees.” 





ressed 
Justices of the Peace, of 


1854.” By Alex- 
1854. p. 13. 


* See ‘Remarks on the Lord Advocate’s Education Bill, Add 
toa Meeting of Commissioners of Supply, and 
the County of Aberdeen, on Thursday, the 6th April, 
ander Thomson of Banchory. Aberdeen: A. King and Co. 
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631. “Although you have not entered into that question, do you 
think that the differences which have existed upon religious matters 
in various classes of the community would create any additional diffi- 
culty in respect to your plan?—The only difficulty I apprehend 
exists among those who, like yourself and your class of society, are 
discussing it. With regard to these poor creatures themselves, they 
have scarcely any religious differences, and I rather think that if 
inquiry were made among the governors and chaplains of gaols, the 
Committee would tind this provision for calling in the aid of min- 
isters of other duminations than that of the Church of England, 
very rarely indeed put inaction. The truth is, that the class from 
which criminals are drawn have no religion at all; they are not di- 
visible into Roman-catholics and Protestants ; they are for the most 


part practically heathens.”’ 
Next we give the opinion of Miss Carpenter :— 


855. [Mr. Tufnell.] “Do you not think it probable that any great 
establishment, such as you describe, if it is to depend entirely upon 
individual efforts, would have great difficulty in supporting itself ?— 
I would not depend entirely upon that; of course, in different loca- 
lities there will be a varying number of benevolent persons who either 
can or who desire to carry them out. When such are not found, I 
would advise that, through the Legislature, such schools should be 
established in districts; in every district where it is found there is 
not one, and where it is needed, there should be one. In some cases 
two or three districts might associate together; or there might in 
other parts be several in the same neighbourhood carried out by 
individual bodies; it is very important that the religious action 
should be quite untouched; because we are not contemplating 
training boys to such and such religious creeds, but making them 
good and useful members of society. I have a firm conviction that 
that cannot be done without religious action, but this should be quite 
free. In Bristol there are a great number of Irish Catholics ; in 
fact, a very large proportion. Now, it was said by a former witness 
that these poor chidren had not any religious conviction. Ofcourse, 
in a great measure, they will not have,and many of those who call 
themselves Catholics, I dare say, have not any particular reasons 
for professing themselves. to be so; but nevertheless they are Ca- 
tholies, and they feel a very strong line of demarcation between 
themselves and Pretantanes I think it would be wrong to compel 
all such children to be submitted for a length of time to Pro- 
testant influence ; although, as a Protestant, 1 might myself feel 
that very desirable, yet I should not like to compel the consciences 
of others ; and if the Catholics should think roper to set upa 

eformatory School, and carry it out in ieish a way as that the 
overnment inspectors might feel fully satisfied that it was a good 
ection, and answered the end proposed, I do not see why there 
ee not be such an institution at work, and why the magistrates, 
should? that there were two or three such institutions 1 Bristol, 
ee not be at liberty to commit the child to such a one as would 

compel him to undergo religious instruction contrary to his 
parents’ views,” 
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867. “Can you imagine that these schools can be established 
upon such a basis as to avoid the religious differences which exist 
between various sections, but at the same time to inculcate religious 

rinciples and instruction to the children? —The school with whieh 

have been acquainted is supported by a number of persons of entirely 
different religious opinions ; members of the Church of England 
Orthodox Dissenters, and Unitarians. These have all] agreed to 
unite on certain common grounds which they felt they could unite 
upon, and to leave the inculcation of religious doctrines to the 
ordinary Sunday school.” 

868. ‘‘ Are the Scriptures used in these schools, or would they be 
in those schools which you propose ?—Yes, I would not on ‘an 
account have any school without the use of the Scriptures, but 
feel the Scriptures too sacred for the mere mechanical purpose of 
teaching to read; this is done in many schools, and does great 
harm, no doubt.” 

869. ‘* How would you provide’ for those parts of the population 
which consists of a great proportion of Roman-catholics, where their 
own particular views of reading the Scripture are very peculiar ?— 
In the way I suggest only. Of course, when carrying out such a 
school as I am proposing, I would not be so strict as I would in the 
day-school in controlling the master. I would let him freely give 
his religious views, with the general direction that his teaching 
should be practical.” 

870. ‘But still there would be a compulsory attendance of 
children, would there not, upon the reading of tbe Scriptures?— 
Yes.” 

871. ‘So that you could not obviate the objection which might 
be taken by a Roman-catholic parent ?—No, but that would be 
remedied according to my own plan by Roman-catholics themselves 
establishing a school of their own.” 


872. ‘But do you not propose that these Reformatory Schools 
should be supported by a general rate, in the event ofa subscription 
fund not being adequate for that purpose ?—Yes; but the rate is 
levied for them as Reformatory Schools. The rate would be levied 
in order to support reformatory action upon certain children who 
were vicious citizens, and whom it was wished to transform into 
useful and goodcitizens. I think that we must be exceedingly careful 
not to control their consciences more than can be helped. We all 
agree in the use of the Scriptures, in considering them as containing 
the rule of life; we know that the Catholics do not approve of the 
kind of use of the Scriptures that we may adopt, t rough at the 
same time they have authorised in Ireland selections from the 
Scriptures. If Catholics felt an objection to the children nes 
confined in such Reformatory Schools (because they might me 
say children who are sent to prison are only sent for a a ag a 
but when they are placed in these schools they may 4 i = 
there for many years, until their minds are entirely moul ity ie 
let them establish a Reformatory School themselves, on rp 
care, asat Mettray, which we have quoted as the especia ein i 
one, and which isa Catholic School, that the Reformatory ac -_ 
thoroughly carried out so as to satisfy the Government inspector; 
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and if so, I do not see why Catholic children should not be sent to 
Catholic Reformatory Schools, if they feel the matter of sufficient 
importance to establish them. 

999. Mr. Monsell.] ‘(In a community, such as Manchester for 
instance, whichis very much divided in — opinion, how do 
you conceive that the initiative would be likely to be taken with 
reference to these schools ; do you contemplate, for instance, that 
the members of the Church of England should establish a school if 
they pleased, that the Roman-catholics should establish a school if 
they pleased, that the Unitarians, and so on, should establish a 
school if they pleased, and that then the school should come under 
the denomination of a reformatory school, upon being inspected by 
a sub-Government authority, and declared to be suited for that 
purpose ?—That is my idea. I believe that if voluntary action is 
enlisted, it is absolutely necessary to leave the religious question to 
the consciences of those who establish the school, and that the only 
aim of Government is to reform It is not the aim of the Govern. 
ment to enforce such or such a religious belief upon such and such 
children, but it is its aim to transform vicious children into useful 
members of society. The religious difficulty will be entirely avoided 
if such a course is adopted, because, as in the dissenting schools at 
present, the inspector would solely look into the management of the 
school, and investigate whether it carries out the objects intended by 
the Government, in granting the money and certificate, and would 
merely inquire from the conductors of the school whether they were 
satisfied with the religious teaching. That plan has answered per- 
fectly in the case of the schools at present aided by the Committee 
of Couneil, and I do conceive that that would be the only way of 
effectually carrying out such schools as these.” 

Mons “In point of fact, a school would become capable of 
Jovernment or of municipal assistance upon the certificate of the 
“eet ’—Solely upon the certificate of the Government inspector 
‘ ope school was really carrying out the objects intended, and I 
A an " t great injustice would be avoided by taking such a course. 
tation’ rah proportion, as you may possibly be aware, of the popu- 
™ of Bristol, of the lower classes, are Irish Catholics. A erge 
¢ “pes of the juvenile offenders will consequently be Irish. 
oy think there is no reason for our controlling their consciences, 
mre if the Catholics of Bristol should think proper to establish 

: = rc vaag school, the only enquiry of the Government ought to 
would b er it 1s carrying out the object intended ; and therefore it 
school ph sacra with the magistrates to commit children to one 
wosld the Ms another, according to circumstances. Probably you 
distinct reli Proper to consult the parents whether they had any 

ig10us convictions on the subject.” 


We now give the opinion of Mr. Power :— 


b _ Ny, Have you any knowledge of that institution near Ham- 
ey © personal knowledge, but I would mention with respect 
iheceh, pee institutions of Hamburg, Mettray, and Red-hill, that 
religious belie actors of them differ upon doctrinal points of 
ing of lief, _ similar good effects have resulted from the work- 
Soreach. The same good effects have resulted, because they 
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have endeavoured to carry out those, if may say so, far more sub . 
stantial measures with respect to the moral treatment of the children 
who are under their control, and therefore that there would be no 
difficulty, as it appears to me, when you come to establish these 
reformatory institutions, arising from mye of religious difference, 
because the results have been, in all these different cases, equally 
efficacious.” ’ 
Our task is nearly acccomplished ; but if, in the course of our 
paper, we have written one word thatcan be possibly con- 
strued as implying the slightest doubt of the integrity or complete 
good faith of the Rev. Sydney Turner, we shall indeed regret 
the hour in which we first read his letters to Zhe Times. He 
has only, through his great zeal for the progress of the cause, 
suffered himself to be deceived by the figures of the Reporé 
of M. de Persigny—jgures which prove, when examined in 
relation to the facts of the document, most satisfactory : facts 
which are proved in that sentence in the Report of M. Demetz 
which tells us, that notwithstanding the want of a law of 
PARENTAL ReEsponsiBILiTy, the relapses of Mettray pupils 
have been less than eleven per cent. since the foundation, even 
though the children ‘‘ had received the very worst possible ex- 
amples from their own family, and that some had even been 
prompted by their relations to committhe crimes for which they 
were arrested;” whilst to these evils must be added that evident 
source of relapse, the setting at liberty, to returnit may be to such 
parents as these, children scarcely twelve years of age. It 
was through the forgetfulness of such facts as these that Mr. 
Turner wrote the letters which might have served to shake 
the confidence of the public in a system which opposes the old 
principles of corporal pain, and prison labor, and prison ass0- 
ciation. To many these are the only remedies known for Juve- 
nile crime—they are the remedies even now, despite all expe- 
rience, advocated by Zhe Times. Far wiser was the principle 
advocated by the Newcastle and Gateshead Committee, which 
proclaimed ‘that “ a child, even when criminal, should 
treated as a child, and sent to a Reformatory School, and not 
toa Prison,” a wise and humane principle, ¢he principle 0 
every friend of the Movement which places its trust ‘ 
success in the working of the heart, not in the suffering 0 


the body,—a principle which has its source from that thought 
of Fuller’s—“ Is there no way to bring home a wandering 
sheep but by worrying him to death P”—a princip! 

Mettray has reformed its pupils; a principle throug 
England too shall be triumphant. 


e by which 
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This result can be best secured by honestly and earnestly 
directed efforts to spread the knowledge of all the great 
benefits of the Reformatory System amongst the people of these 
Kingdoms. Mr. Frederick Hill, to whom the enviable praise 
is due, of having first taught the value of the principle of 
Parentat ResponstBi.ity in checking juvenile crime, is a 
writer whose labors are known to the Legislator and the 
student ; Miss Carpenter, Mr. Recorder Hill, Mr. Thomson, 
Mr, Joseph Kay, and others, have likewise been the advocates 
of the movement amongst the thoughtful, and the influential, 
but we desire to see this question of Reformatory Schools 
popularized. ‘To none, more than to the working classes, is 
their success important—when they know the benefit of the 
system, they will support the Schools—and the fact related by 
Mr. Thomson, cannot be too often repeated—that whilst the 
rich inhabitants of Aberdeen contributed £150 for the sup- 
port of its Industrial Feeding Schools, the artizans collected 
£250 for the like purpose—and why ?—the reason is simple 
and wise—they said to Mr. Thomson,—“ Before this School 
was opened, we were afraid to trust our children a moment 
out of duors alone ; they were exposed to lgarn, and did learn, 
all manner of mischief; bué now this School has cleared the 
streets of the little vagabonds who corrupted them. We are 
not afraid to let them out, and therefore we support this 
School.” We are justified then in assuming that from the © 
kuowledge of these Schools would spring their maintenance, and 
we view with satisfaction the publicity given to the benefits of 
the system by such contributions to its history as the Lecture 
of Mr. Hall ; with equal pleasure, have we read the series of 
tie on Reformatory and Ragged Schools, now in course of 
Me lication in that excellent serial, Zhe Journal of Progress. * 
Nith such advocates as the writers of these papers, we must 
succeed. We must succeed with such advocatesas, at St. Martin’s 
Hall, argued for the extension of Education in all its forms—and 
where, amongst the speakers were ranged men of minds so op- 
Posite on other points as Dr. WhewellandCardinal Wiseman, yet 
united uponthis point—fourand twenty years ago, so powerfully 
re by Archbishop Whately—* If the lower orders are to be 
me aie the slaves of their governors, and to be governed, 
— eur own advantage, but entirely for the benefit of 

tulers—then, no doubt, the more they are degraded 
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: See the Jul nu [ a ie Bevatlon 
Prison Discipline.” mber for a very interesting paper, on 
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towards the condition of brutes, the more likely they are to 
submit to this tyranny. Bat if they are to be governed as 
rational beings, the more rational they are made, the better 
subjects they will be of such a government.” 

‘These are the sentiments which should actuate us all—and 
we should prove our appreciation of the Reformatory System 
as a voluntary institution, upon the principles so ably and 
concisely stated by Mr. Frederick Hill, in his letter to the se- 
cretaries of the Conference of 1853. Much as we respect the 
ability of Mr. Corry Connellan, the Irish Inspector of Prisons 
for the Northern Districts, we must, as friends of the Refor- 
matory School Movement, protest emphatically against his opi- 
nion that, as juvenile crime is plainly shown to be beyond the 
hope of repression through the ordinary prison discipline, 
there is forcible necessity for public interposition,—“ the sub- 
ject being one of too great magnitude and gravity to be intrusted 
to the administration of private benevolence.” Doubtless, offi- 
cials see all things with official eyes, and hence it is that 
upon the common ground of Government Intervention, the Irish 
Prison Inspector, and the French Minister of the Interior 
meet—and though, the Act of last Session shows that the Le- 
gislature is not quite ignorant of the benefits of voluntary 
agency—-so perfectly proved, despite all disadvantages, as we 
have shown by the examples of Mettray, and various En- 


* glish Schools—yet it will probably require a few more speeches 


from Lord Brougham and Mr. Adderley, and the moral force 
of another Birmingham Conference, to convince the official 
mind, and to “ pull the Government up to the People.” 

But this triumph can only be obtained by openly, 
honestly, clearly, and plainly, stating our hopes, our 
views, and our aspirations. We freely adopt, as our guiding 
principle, the resolve expressed by Mr. Recorder Hill, at the 
morying meeting, at the Birmingham Conference of 18%, 
when he said—“ I am willing to wait till public opimon 6 
right, and until the Legislature is right; but | will have ware 
done with my consent that is not fixed on sound principles. 
I would rather have a little genuine good than a large poem 
of truth and error. We must look to our friends 10 a : 
ment, who will, I am sure, appreciate the confidence we av 
in their sincerity and candour; I thank themin my own —s 
and in the name of this great meeting, for their eorarwn 
implore them to stand firmly on the rock of principle, 
never to tempt the shifting sands of public opinion. 





